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, sey, he stated that a society did not exist Bie _ Although Lester Ward did not make any © 


as The Official Journal of of the American an Sociol iological Society 


= 


there appeared reatise on cialism— and the struggle of ‘women for 
Sociology, Theoretical and Practical which equality with men were the results of the 

- undertook to demonstrate that the slave sys- - failure of a free society. Only in a society 3 
tem was “morally and d civilly good” and that ef built upon slavery and Christianity as the ys 

_ “its great and well-known essentials” should — South was built, could morality and discipline i 

“be unchanged and perpetual.”* During the be maintained. = 

Z same year there appeared George Fitzhugh’s Bs The sociological theories of Hughes and 

7 - Sociology for the South: or the Failure of Fitzhugh undertook to provide a philo- _ 

“Free Society, which “possessed more -signifi- sophical justification of slavery. Although 


f cance because of the political philosophy on sociological theories cannot be ignored 


_ upon which it was based. As indicated in the _in the > history of sociological theories of race 
title, this book was not only a justification — ‘relations in the | United States, they have 2 
& Negro slavery, but was opposed to the € scarcely any relation to the later develop» 
democratic theory of social organization. of sociological thought in this field. 
declared that the Declaration of Therefore, shall turn to the so- called 
Independence was opposed to ‘ ‘all govern- fathers of sociology—Ward, Sumner, Gid- 
all subordination, all all order.” In his dings, Cooley, Small and Ross—who estab- 
attack upon laissez- faire and a competitive lished sociology as an academic discipline. — 


in the free countries where each man acted specific contribution to the theory of race 
for himself.* Expressing a philosophy closely = relations in the United States, his sociological — 


* Paper read before the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, Chicago, IIL, ‘Decem- G W nd Ratzenhofer that. the ACS 
ber 27-30,1946. umplowicz and Ratzenhote at the 
"Henry Hughes, Treatise on Sociology, state and other phases of social organization 

ie cal and Practical (Philadelphia, 1854). = = +— such as caste and class had grown out of © 


3a George Fitzhugh, Sociology for the South: ong up conflict. especiall the stru le of 
the Failure of the Society. (Richmond, 1854). See t theor race 
Harvey Wish, George Wish. Propagandist of the Old ine ing 
*Ibid., p. 175. “Lester F. Wand, Pure Sociology (New York, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
the theories of superior of kind” explained racial exclusiveness, In 
; races and superior classes. In fact, he took _-Tegard to the racial mixture, he accepted + 
the position that the dominant position of rent notions concerning the instability = 
in the world was due to mixed races.?° He was of the opinion, 
4 “the longest inheritance and ever, that the mental plasticity of 
transmission of human achievement.””® ‘Taces was an ‘important contribution to the 
Through what he termed “sociocracy”’ or development of nations, The oe 
the scientific control of the social forces by _ abilities suffered by the Negro and Indian — 


all Taces and classes would remove the dif- social constitution had not ‘become | 


ferences in achievement in civilization. Fi- entiated from the social composition of the a 


looked forward to the “period in nation™ j= a 
a does which the races of men shall have all become eal Cooley’ 5 position in er to the native © 


, as assimilated, and when there shall be but one 4 endowment of different races is set forth in 
race—the a criticism of Galton’ s theories in an « 


_ Sumner’s sociological theories have had an which appeared in The Annals in 1897. In 

in influence upon the study of race relations that essay, he pointed out that even Galton a 

that is still reflected in studies of race rela- a admitted that Negroes and whites could not 

& at the present time. I refer especially to be compared because they do not mingle and 


his concept of the mores. First, it should be compete in the same social order under the 2 


pointed out that Sumner took the position same conditions.*? However, Cooley’s socio-— 
that “modern 1 scholars hi have made the mistake logical | theory regarding race relations was _ 

of attributing to race much which belongs to se ‘set forth in his Social Organization. He 

‘=, the ethos” of a people.* Therefore, the most — stated: “Twe races of different temperament 

important 1 factor that separated the various capacity, distinct to the eye and 
‘races were their mores. In the South, before side by side in the same community, tended — 

ia the Civil War the two races had learned to strongly to become castes, no matter how 
live together and mores had developed regu- equal the social system may otherwise 


lating their relations. The Civil War had Ina a chapter devoted to “caste, Cooley 
stroyed the legal basis of race relations ad sented a clear analysis of the caste character — 
_ the resulting conflict and confusion had pre- of race relations in the South. In his Social — 
vented the emergence of new mores. How-— a Process which was s published r nine years later 
a ever, new mores were developing along lines in 1919, he continued his analysis of Negro- 
different from those advocated by reformers white relations in a chapter on “Class and 
and legislators who could exercise no ine Race” In this chapter he pointed 
ee fluence on the character of the developing — lack of positive knowledge of racial dif- 
a racial patterns. Myrdal in his An American ferences but felt it reasonable to assume that 
_ Dilemma has pointed out the fatalism con- _ during the process of biological differentia- 
= in this conception n of the problem of tion of races, mental differences had de 
race relations and in fact the ef 


industrial society.® York, 008), 384-5 


ot broad and H. Cooley, “Genius, Fame and Com- 


* Ibid., p. 238. the American Academy of Political and Social 
[bid., p. 220. Science, IX (May, 1897), pp. 1-42, in Charles H. 


* Gunnar Myrdal, 4 “American Dilemma (New ™ Charles H. Social Organisation (New 
Vol. 2, pp. 1031-32. "York 1923), P . 218, 35 ference 


William G. Sumner, Folkways (New “York, Cooley, Sociological Theory and Social 
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Charles: H. Cooley, (New York, families. Industrial education is a partial 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND RACE RELATIONS 


veloped. 14 His conclusion that ‘Trace Sociology and Modern Social Problems, first 


should not be dealt with as a separate factor. _ published in 1910, Ellwood devoted a chapter 
He recognized that caste and democracy the Negro problem. In this chapter it is q 
- could not be reconciled and hoped for some assumed that the Negro has a “racial” tem- : 


of cooperation and good-will between persment and that his ‘ “shiftlessness and 


entals "should be excluded from the United he is inferior in his adaptiveness to 
_ States and whites from Oriental countries in i complex civilization. The infiltration of white _ 
order not to create racial problems. blood is responsible for ambition and superi- 

" The rem remaining two “fathers” of American — _ ority on the one hand and vice and immorality _ 
‘Sociology, Ward and Ross, did not make any x on the other. It is not strange that since 
contributions to sociological theory in regard — “industrial education” was one of the shibo : iol 
to race relations. Ross was of the opinion that — leths at the time, industrial training is re- z : 
there was a “Celtic temperament” and that garded as one of the means of solving the a fk: 

_ there was no doubt that races differed in re- _ problem. The problem of the Negro is rec- 

gard to intellectual ability. ** Moreover, he ognized to be a moral problem—not in the 
felt that the more intelligent white race had ~ L: sense that Myrdal said that it was a moral oo = q 
an obligation to civilization to prevent Ne- problem; namely, the moral obligation of 


= from overwhelming it by mere n umbers. — whites to live up to the American creed of Pt > 


He did not believe, however, that the su- _ human equality. According to Ellwood, it is — 
 -perior race should | exploit or mal-treat the a moral problem in the sense that the s0- 
inferior race. cially superior race should have -good will 3 
In discussing the development. of socio- and assist the socially inferior race on the 
logical theory and race relations, one _ other side of the fence. 
overlook a book by one of Giddings’ stu- § The second book on . social problems, first — 
: dents which had considerable influence - published in 1920, by Dow, not only ~, 
thinking in regard to the Negro. In 1910 an the Negro as an unassimilable element _ 
Odum published his Social Mental in the population but proposes his qradual 


a Traits of the Negro, which became: many segregation in a single area or state.** 
= students a source of information on the accepts as true many of the stereotypes -— 
mental social condition of the Negro. cerning the racial traits of the Negro but 
When one views today the opinions expressed ; that he believes selection and environ- == 
4 in the book, it is clear that they reflect not _ ment are stronger. While Ellwood thinks that _ 
only outmoded conceptions concerning primi- more white teachers should be employed 
_ tive people but all the current popular prej- ‘help the ‘inferior Negro r race, Dow thinks 
udices concerning the Negro. = meet white teachers should not be employed | 
point of view of Odum’s book was because of the pessible tendency toward 
Negro was primarily a social problem and social equality. White teachers from the 
_ would remain a social problem because he ~ North did more harm than good, and the — 
could not be assimilated. It is not strange, _ Fifteenth: Amendment to the ‘Constitution — ‘«< 
k therefore, that in the treatment of the Negro” was the worst political blunder in the history _ 
g asa social problem there is an implicit socio- - of the American people. Northern people do s 
| gia theory concerning race relations. We a not understand Negro nature. Mulattoes are 
might t take as typical of the first two decades addicted to crime because, as Dow states, 
4 of the > present century two books. In his e they have the degenerate blood of | good white 2 


1925), 4 solution and caste is the solution for | the 
Edward A. Ross, Principles of Sociology (New present though ultimate isneces- 
1921), pp. 590 ff. In his autobiographty Seventy sa. 
Fears of It (New York, 1936), pp. 276 ff., Ross 
his former notions concerning racial dif-— Grove S. Dow and Its Problems (New 
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In considering these books, | one should nc not of termine the biological basis for the } oa ‘ 
_ an article by Weatherly which ap- enon of race prejudice. He thought that he -_ 
Ba _ peared in the Journal in 1910 on “Race and discovered this in certain reflex and instinc- a 


Marriage. ie he author took the position — tive reactions of the lower animals to strange — 
that there was a natural aversion to inter- elements in their environment. But in the © 
larriage which was designed to preserve race case of human beings, he held that the de | 
purity as a necessary condition for social — _ velopment of sympathetic relations was the 
_ development. Another article along similar _ important factor. Sympathetic relations were 
lines, entitled “The Philosophy | of the Color | “most highly developed within the family 
Line” by Mecklin appeared in the e Journal ‘group and only gradually included larger 
ee in 1913.** This writer found justification for social groupings. Although race prejudice had 
2 “white supremacy” in the necessity to o pre- an organic basis and could not be — 
serve purity. with, it could be dissipated through human 


RY _ The sociological theory in regard to race association. Thus Thomas assumed that race _ ue 
_ relations which was current during the first _ prejudice could be destroyed and he did not ; 

two decades of the present | century was z _ assume that people of divergent racial stocks" 
doubtless not unrelated to public opinion must inevitably remain apart or could only 

and the dominant racial attitudes of the live together in the community where a caste E ‘ 

fue American people. The racial conflict in the ; system existed. The relation between caste _ f 

ad South had subsided and the North had ac- and race prejudice is ; summed up by him in | E 

cepted the thesis that the South should solve the following statement: a 

racial problem. The southern solution Psychologically speaking, race- -prejudice ‘and 
had been the disfranchisement of the Negro -caste-feeling are at bottom the same thing, both 

and the establishment of a quasi-caste system — being phases of the instinct of hate, but a status D a 

in which the Negro was segregated and re- of caste is reached as the result of competitive z a 7 ¥ a 


: Be ceived only a pittance of public funds for activities. The lower caste has either been a it 
_ education and social services. The famous — quered and captured, or gradually outstripped 


~ formula of Booker T. Washington, involving on account of the mental and economic inferior- Se 

the social separation of the races and in- ity. Under these is w 

Tog which the suggestive effect of this on both the inferior 
caste and on itself; and signs | of superiority and ; 

writings on the Negro problem were merely inferiority, being thus aids to the 

rationalizations 4 of the the existing racial situa- of one class by another, acquire a new significance 2 e 

big become ineradicable. Of the relation of 

‘During this period there began to emerge black to white in this country it is perhaps 

a theory of race > relations that the of the southerner for the 


1904, W. I. Thomas presented i in an nn a proper. In the North, where there has been n o 
‘entitled “The Psychology of Race Prejudice, vith the negro and no activity ty connec 


_ tions, there is no caste-feeling, but there exists a 
in the Journal, a systematic theory of FACE sort ¢ of skin-prejudice—a horror of the external 


relations. relations. Thomar undertook ~ aspect of the negro—and many northerners 
G. “Race and Marriage; that they have a feeling against eating from R 

_ American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 15 (r910), pp. @ — handled by a negro. The association of | ’ SUP} 
aster and slave in the South was, however, Teast 

John M. Mecklin, “The Philosophy of the close, even if not intimate, ‘and much of the feel- a 

Color-Line,” American’ ‘Journal of Sociology, \ Vol 

= 19 (1013), PP. = 


William I. Thomas, “The Psychology of 
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‘Thus: as early as 1904 Thomas had shown yet succeeded in it intelligible. 
the caste character of race relations in the it is evident that there is in race prejudice, as 
South and had shown how race relations there ; distinguished from class and caste prejudice, an 
differed from race relations in the North. _ instinctive factor based on the fear of the 

Moreover, Thomas in another article had familiar and the uncomprehended. Color, or any _ 

undertaken to show how social and mental _ other racial mark that emphasizes physical 

isolation had been responsible for the failure Gifferences, becomes the symbol of moral diver- 


 gences which perhaps do not exist. We at once 
of the Negro to make reser decmneedlle and are fascinated by the stranger, and an 
ments in civilization*® individual of a different race always seems 
_ The sociological theories of Park in regard _ of a stranger to us than one of our own. This _ 
to race relations were developed originally i in naive prejudice, unless it is re-enforced by other 


association with Thomes. Park, who factors, is ‘modified, as the intimate rela- 


Forres and systematic sociological theo- 
ries of race relations developed by American <4 
- sociologists and have had the greatest in- . 


fluence on American sociology began to ap- central fact in the conflict of culture was, he 

pear at a time when the Negro problem he “4 oa wrote, “the unwillingness of one race to enter _ ae 

assuming é a sng character ir in American ife. into personal competition with a race of a 

The migration of Negroes to the me ed different or inferior culture.” In a later ar- 
- politan areas of the North | had destroyed the ‘ ticle he made the factor of status the most 
accommodation that had been achieved to — _ important element in race prejudices.* In 
‘some extent following the racial conflict dur- making status the most important factor in 
and following pub- race prejudice, Park took the position that 

to the "race prejudice was based ‘upon essentially the 
inthe, same attitudes as those at the basis of class 
the s 


1919. ‘The new impact of the Negro problem 

on American life undoubtedly helped Park as 

a Semin categories. The categories into which 
For Park the phenomenon of race | aide. _ People are placed generally involve status. 


Since ‘the ‘Ne ro is constantly risin 
‘is to be studied within his general ‘sociological 


America, he arouses prejudices and ani- 
of reference—competition, conflict, ac- 


mosities. Race prejudice is “merely an ele- 
“Nowhere do 
commodation, and assimilation. “Nowhere do — mentary ‘expression of conservatism. 25 


social contacts so readily provoke conflicts 1930, Park’s sociological 


e in the relations between the races, _ ory in regard to race relations i in the United e ES 
ticularly when racial differences are re-en- "States "did not go beyon d the ‘theory of 


Iture, 
j forced; not merely by differences of cultu £ biracial organization in which vertical social Be 
but of color.” the nature of distance between the two races would be- 


wrote a come a matter of horizontal social distance. A 


we the sentiments that biracial organization would pre preserve race dis 


support the Tacial taboos, is not, in America at ‘ tinctions but it would change its ; content it in Pig 
least, an obscure phenomenon. But no one has 


W. I. Thomas, “Race Psychology : - Standpoint Ibid. 578. 
and Questionnaire,” The American Journal of Robert E. Park, “The Basis. of Race Prej 


stinctive element in race he never- 
_ theless stated that the conflict of culture was Pee 
a more positive factor i in race prejudice. The — 


and caste. A prejudiced reaction to members 


of another race is the normal tendency of = 


the mind to react to individuals as members _ 


cology, Vol. 17, pp. 745, udice,’ THE AMERICAN The Annals, 
Robert E. Park, Introduction the Science Vol. 140 (1928), pp. 11-20. = 
Sociology (Chicago, 1924), Park, op. cit., p. 13. 
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‘that ‘there would be a change in attitudes. of race who 
The races would no longer look up and down — _ the position of the sociologist has focused at- E, 
_ but across.” The development of the biracial o tention upon this phase of the problem. How- 
ay organization marked a fundamental change _ ever, it should be pointed out that while the 
status since the Negro was acquiring the “aste and class” school has focused atten- 
ris “status of of a racial or cu cultural minority. In an Ps tion upon | the structural aspects of race ere 
pa article published in 19 39, Park presented the lations, they have only documented the con- 
s of the American Negro in the general cept of caste. They have not provided any 
frame of reference which he had developed — new insights concerning the attitudes and be 


for the study o of race relations in the modern — havior of whites and Negroes. Since the con- a. 7 


Wal 

migration of the Negro” to northern cities concept, it has failed to provide an orienta- 
had changed the character of race relations thon for the dynamic aspects of race relations. ; 

and he pointed out that caste was being This brings us to another phase of the socio. j 

undermined and that the social distance be- logical theories of in regard | to 


= the races at the different class levels ‘relations, 


world.” " In that article he showed how the cept of caste has been an essentially static  . 


A 


was being undermined. Moreover, he re- -Park’s sociological theory was originally 
- garded race relations i in the United States as" 7 a static theory of race relations. His theory _ 
of a world process in which culture and not only contained the fatalism ‘inherent in 


j = occupation was coming to play a more 


By the seed-beds of new cultures. Reo ee biracial organization. But as Park saw the 
he ie me In Park’s development of a sociological — ‘ changes which were occurring in the United | 


theory i in regard to race relations, there are States and other parts of the world, he modi- 


for Park, 4 
ae developing i in various parts of the world were # 7 his is apparent even in his concept of the ¥ 


rs several important features which are signif- fied his theory to take into account these | 
E icant for the future of sociological theory in é changes. _ His latest theory of race relations 

: this field. The original emphasis of his theory — in the modern world took into account the i 
Was upon the social psychological aspects of . dynamic elements in the situation. It re- ; 
race” contacts. Tt was” concerned primarily mains for his students and other scholars to 


ie with providing an explanation of behavior in 6 make a more precise formulation of these 
‘terms of attitudes. This was not only peculiar a theories through research and reflection. a 
Fue’ 3 but it was characteristic This last statement seems appropriate 


nce Park’ s last formulation of his theory S| 


the social psychological approach there was” only discai rded the older assumptions = 

a tendency to ignore or pay little attention racial ch. avacteristics but it is approaching 

to the structural and organizational as problem of “race relations” from a 
” = of race relations on the one hand and the | ferent standpoint. For the sociologist the 

ey dynamic aspects of the problem on the other. — problem of “race - relations” has become a 

_ The so-called “caste and class” ‘school of stu _ problem of inter-group relations. This change 

| in viewpoint, it might be pointed out, is evi-_ 
dent even in the programs of called “ ‘inter. 
Robert E. Park, “The of Race Rela- cultural education” which | are gradually be 

- tions, ” in Edgar T. Thompson (Ed.), Race Rela- "coming programs of “inter- group” relations. 
theory has had influence 
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"SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY IN 1 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
In sun summary, the development. of socio fore, these theories w of 
logical theory in regard to race relations may _ American public opinion and the dominant 
bestated as follows; = attitudes of the American people. 
= 1) The sociological theories of the found- a: Sociological theory in regard to race 
ers of American sociology as an academic — ‘relations began to assume a more systematic — 
discipline were only implicitly related to the _ formulation following | the first World War. 
concrete problems of race relations. Their Park was the chief figure i in the formulation 5 
theories concerning race relations were de- of this sociological theory which 


race contact. was an exception in that that race was a a sociological concept 
he offered an analysis of race relations in the and utilized such social psychological tools 
South based upon his theories of the origin a 

and nature of caste and its relation to class. concept of the mores, As the relation of the * 

— (2) Sociological theories relating to the Negro to American life changed and the prob- 
concrete problems of race relations in the lems of race relations throughout the world © 
4 nited States were implicit in the sociological : became more insistent Park developed amore 
_ analysis of the Negro problem as a social — dynamic theory of race relations. Shi nina 
problem. The analysis of the Negro problem (5) A so- -called new school of thought, 

‘ was based upon several fairly clear assump- _ utilizing the concept of caste and class, has 
tions: that the Negro is an inferior race be- — undertaken new studies of race relations. i 
8 cause of either biological or social heredity i Whereas this new school has focused atten- is 

or both; that the Negro because of his physi- _ . tion upon the neglected phase of race rela- 

cal character cannot be ee and that 4 tions—the structural aspects—it has docu- 


(3) The implicit in (6) What is needed is the 
_ the studies of the Negro problem were de- ment of a dynamic sociological theory of rai ; 
veloped during the period when the nation relations, which will discard all the ration 
held that the attempt to make the Negro a — % alizations of race prejudice and provide ori- _ 
citizen was a mistake and a new accommoda- entation for the ‘study of the constantly 
4 tion of the races was being achieved in the changing patterns of rapes relations i in Ameri- 


RY IN 


r tion of the kinds of theorizing and re- has blossomed forth under the current rubric — 
search in the field of industrial rela- - of ¢ ‘Industrial Sociology” I think it ~~ ill 
iad! being made today by sociologists and ~ first of all to say a few words about this Te- 
to an expression of judgment as to the rea- x cent sociological interest. It must be appar- 
sons for the beopcourad of such theorizing ent toa sociologist that a great deal of 
current interest in, and enthusiasm for, 
field of industrial sociology has the aspects of 
faddish concern, paralleling similar outbursts 


and before the annual the 
Sociological Society, Chicago, Hlinois, De- of excitement by sociologi:.s over new fields 
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GICAI REVIEW 
it and variety of the between 
luring ring. Supported by. af generous amount workers and management cannot be dealt 
<3 collectively generated enthusiasm it is not — _ with in this paper. I wish merely to note the _ : 
stale that the field beckons to so many = obvious point that these relations in ‘Ameri- i 
a in our fold and attracts a lot on the basis of can industry are not in the nature of a_ 
_ @ specious offer of great and easy rewards. simple contact between a worker selling his 
_ The present faddish character of interest in | labor and an employer purchasing that = 

Industrial Sociology perhaps inevitable and That bare fundamental bee 

since we are all human, merits nothing more = elaborated in our society into an extensive, 
mere comment, "What does occasion diversified, complex and indirect network 
_ some misgiving, at least to me, is the delu- > relations in which the individual worker be- — 

sion that the words “Industrial Sociology” comes an insignificant and inconspicuous 
_ confer somehow an automatic assurance that figure. With unionization, especially = 
sociologists who move into this field are __ industrial unionization, workers have be- — 
~ equipped with an adequate fund of guiding come incorporated in organizations, usually _ 
_ principles and a pertinent set of instruments — of vast dimensions. The relations of workers _ 
of research. As far as I can judge, , the recent to management become increasingly led by, Zs 
and current activities of students in the field directed by, mediated by and expressed 
of industrial sociology represent little more through such organizations. The organisation 
an than the application of a conventional stock as such functions through a heirarchy of offi- — 
By. of ideas and methods of study to a new 2rea_ cers and central committees who formulate — 
of interest. In my opinion, this effort of | policies, establish objectives, decide on stra- 
‘a application suffers from a double deficiency. tegy and tactics, and execute decisions. On 
bis First, the students making the application are the side of management one finds similar _ 
J dreadfully naive with reference to the nature _ organization which takes out of the hand of i ; 
of industrial relations—I say they ar are naive 
because I think all of us are naive in this ¥ the ma jor outlines of his relation to oe oe 

area. Second, the stock of conventional ideas worker, [Relations between workers and man- 

and modes of research which we employ in i agement become primarily a matter of rela- P 
our discipline | are not suited to the study of _ tions between ot organized groups.) The forma- P 

_ industrial relations in our contemporary so- ;, tion of huge national unions has especially ‘ 

35 ciety. Such ideas and modes of Tesearch are given a new dimension and character to these 

essentially hackneyed, unrealistic and unin- relations, 
Spiring. These are strong charges. "Their Wo my mind the most noteworthy feature 

‘may be judged by the content of of the -Telations | between workers and man- 
+7 following discussion. agement in American industry is that the 

"The evaluation of current ent theory and re relations are dynamic, uncrystallized — and 

search ch in industrial relations requires as | as a _ changin ng) They may be regarded as in pastate ’ 

"3 background a brief sketch of the nature of _/of continuous tension, even though the degree - 

_ industrial relations in our present-day Ameri- — of this tension will vary significantly from — 
a society. The primary parties to these re- time to time. . The tension is, itself, an in- 

lations on workers and management.’ 1 The evitable consequence of a variety of factors 

The relations which exist within the field of emercise pressure against each other at shift- 


ement, the relations between managers and 

| and the relations between managers of points and in new ways, Each of these 

_ different industrial concerns and between owners of two parties is ome to meet such pressure— - 

different industrial concerns—all are of admittedly 
ie As great importance and deserve more than the negligi- huge national unions are of definite importance. 
Dk ble study that is being devoted to them today. Cor- Such relations, likewise, have been studied only in a 

respondingly, the myriad of relations between fellow "meager fashion. However, the relations between 

workers ranging from contact at the work bench workers and management constitute what is cen- — indust 

to the intricate indirect by in the Seid = industry 
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T IAL RELATIONS, 


to res on the part of union 

way if it must. ‘The result is that the rela-_ or those to be leaders; the 

tions are either moving, or if not pg of a militant, aggressive Psy- 


workers and in our power offering to either workers or a 
economy are necessarily in conflict with each \ to management the opportunity to actively ae = 
other. I don’t say this in a Marxian sense. bes advance its "particular: interest; shifts in pom 
refer merely to the fact that workers, public opinion which yield the same encour- 
especially their organized groups, agement; and the appearance of new 
seeking to secure benefits and to preserve tion new judicial interpretation which 
benefits and that management. is seeking open new vistas of what is permissible. Such 
managerial freedom and opportunities for conditions—and the list is by no means com 
_ business profit/ t/ As our economy is organized, ¥ plete—lead and coerce workers and | manage- 
; these respective interests enter normally in ment into new relations as each party seek: 
_ opposition. As either of the two parties moves to pursue and to protect its respective inter. 
: in the direction of what it is seeking, it en- ests. In response to such forces, industrial - 
‘croaches on the interest of the other party. . relations i in our society become tense, change 
an advance is in the nature of pressure able and ever moving. 
nd as such encounters resistance. Whenever — ‘The mobile character of industrial rela- 


q 
1 
‘ 


such advances are initiated the pattern of _ tions has taken on a new dimension and ae ¢ 
changes. [This bare statement merely nature with the organization of workers in| 


sketches the fundamental fact that industrial _ vast national unions. /The focal point of rela- AY x 4 
relations between workers and management | _ tionship has been shifted away from the con- a 
under our economy are intrinsically instable _ tact between workers and local management : 
disposed toward rearrange- to the contact between big union organiza- 
~All that is needed to set such relations i in _ there are exceptions, the usual consequence = 
movement i is the initiation of seeking efforts of the « organization of workers on a a national 
byw workers or by management. The condi- basis has been a centralized guidance of labor 
tions which initiate such seeking efforts are activities over an industry-wide area. Bar- x phe 
, rife in our society and are likely to remain s ‘0. gaining is done for the industry as a whole 
I call attention to o only a few of the more or for large segments of the industry re pre- a 
conspicuous ones: competition in business — sented by huge corporations. ‘Thus labor rela- 
with the inevitable effort to achieve efficient, — tions become increasingly a matter of rela- mG ey 
low-cost production and managerial freedom; . tionship between gigantic organizations of eZ ee 
; the effort of management to coup the gains workers and management, each of which ae 
of improved efficiency through technological — functions through | central policy and execu- ge 
_ improvements; 3; the shifting and changing of _ tive groups. Relations between workers and fe 


_ Management personnel with divergent phi- management in the local plants in the in- # 
__losophies; e development of new tend to and autonomous 


workers: the exercise of pressure trons the nk 
file, » particularly in large democratic plans and strategy of the central organiza-- 
5 unions; the formation of national unions, _ tions. Thus to suggest an analogy, workers A. 
leading to uniform demands on diversified and management become related and aligned — be 
concerns; the pressure on union like opposing armies many out- ‘ 
leaders” ‘to produce increased benefits: the 
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That this is true should be apparent on an between unions for prestige, membership and 
: is analysis of the basic and accessory conditions __ the efforts to weaken rival unions; the change 4 a 7 
_which impart impetus to the relations be- in price-wage relationships and the move- 
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relationship operating along lines set up by is in fetched to try to study industrial 
central organizations, 8 ar relations in our society as one might a 
( These two characteristics of industrial re- medieval guild or a primitive tribe. For” a 4 
lations—their mobility and their guidance time, I have believed that the conven- 
by organizations—may appear trite and tional conception of culture which dominates 


scarcely worthy of notice. If this is so, so so completely the thinking» of sociologists, % 7 


- much the better for the presentation of my _ anthropologists, and fellow social scientists 
thesis, The very commonplace character of today is unrealistic and perverting as a 
: ff observations will help to establish the — scheme for the study of what is characteristic _ 
inadequacy 9 of sociological theory and re- of modern social life. I am 1m convinced that 
= in the field of industrial relations, this is the case in current industrial relations. _ 
Such Telations emerge from the energetic 
parades s under the banner of “industrial soci- quest of active | groups which are seeking new 
ology.” I can address Inyself to this gains, advantages and protections and which 


matter. ever poised to seize and utilize the 


© & & mm 


* XIn my judgment the theory and research tunities that arise. The wishes, intentions and 
by sociologists in the field of industrial rela- calculations which underlie such efforts’ 
tions can be put conveniently into into five well as the relations between workers and 
One ‘body of and research Tests on matters that cannot ‘he in the 


ty of established re 


This | premise | does not seem to 
‘diaiaee of industrial relations i | in our -_ me to have much | sense. Admittedly, the 
gt ciety. As suggested in my previous remarks, scheme of a heirarchy of status relationships bs 
_ industrial relations in our society are intrin- _ may be applied with fruitfulness to various : 
sically t tense, mobile _unstable—not kinds of social organization. / _ Also, ‘it can 
settled, regulated and set. They have a char- apy applied to the organization of ‘personnel in 
acter which arises less from the mere fact of an industrial concern although I doubt 
what has been, and arises more from what whether such application would yield 
workers and management believe ought to be. knowledge of any particular importance. 
A Anyone who is at all realistic about our in- might also be applied, however with some- 
dustrial relations must Tecognize that what less ease and no greater fruitfulness, 
he 
wishes, hopes and intentions of workers and - the 1e membership o of a union. Ido not see, ¥ 
& management alike far transcend what the however, that the scheme is meaningful when 
parties are actually getting out of their rela- applied t to the relations between workers and 
tions. | These wishes, hopes a and intentions management. Undeniably iti the e shop, mill or 
hover in the background as constant, impell- other plant ‘situations, workers and loca Ml 
ing f forces, exerting pressure on 1 the relations, "management ha have status telations. lam - 
able to see how such local status relations — 
selves, and, consequently, breaking either occasion, govern or explain the mobile 
ney threatening to break through. Personally, se industrial relations which have been referred q 


- find it unrealistic and fruitless to try to study to in the previous discussion. T he resent- 
or interpret our industrial relations as if they./ ments that may flow from a sense of aa | 


ee were an expression of a body of « cultural status on | the e part o of individual workers and — 
=~ norms, definitions — or regulations. In my also the struggle for status on the part of 


press t the a little further, unions: are of significance. in moving 
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a type of approach seems to me to be markedly “human relations in industry” ’ are deficient at 


‘THEORY IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

relation ‘with management—however, such requiring to to ‘the and 
individual resentments and such collective a to > their relation the condition of 
striving for status ‘signify, if anything, a tension and uncertain outcome that has been 
breaking down of a structure of status rela- referred to previously. What occurs in this iS - 
tions or an effort to create a new structure area is forged from countless and varied dis- es oy 

of such relations. The new activities are not cussions, from judgments of complicated 

_ ordered by the structure against which they situations, from calculations of the timeli- 


are rebelling. Labor relations, as previously ness of action, from the threats and a 


ay indicated, take the form of strivings and tem- “tunities 1 yielded by the play of events. Indeed 


accommodations in those strivings. these few remarks fail by far to depict 
This is an unsettled area which is not struc- complicated and shifting arrangement of 
tured, or governed by a structure. The appli- factors that must calculated by the 
cation of the conception of a structure of parties. It is surprising that their rela- 
status relationship to the relations between tions are marked by compromise, expediency — 
s workers and management in modern er _and by uncertain and tentative outcome. I do — 


seems to me to be strained and barren. find that the concept of ‘trends or of 


"products of long” time trends or “super- I believe such a concept to be intrinsi- 
organic” factors\ There is considerable dif- cally unfit for such an analysis. 
ference in what is taken as the significant / A fourth body of sociological theory and 
4 trend or trends yy different theorists or Te research that is particularly prominent in ‘the “i 


search students. The trend may be a class z field of industrial relations is associated with 
. struggle, or a change i in social stratification the gratuitous label of “human relations.” 
as a result of science or technology, or a _ No one can or should take Serious ‘Issue with 
_ change in the internal structure of industrial the view that industrial relations are human hd a 
_ economy resulting from diverse inventions, g relations. However, one who proposes to 
study industrial relations as human relations: a 


ve or the operation of the business cycle, or it 
_ may be merely some kind of statistical trend. >. should be faithful to the nature of human 
Whatever be the trend which is used, it relations and should be sure that he is study- rf 
becomes, logically, kind of superorganic ing industrial relations. In my judgment the 
determinant of industrial relations. | This thinking and research in current studies 


incapable of accounting for the mobile pat- in either one or both of these two respects. — 


i tern of industrial relations, or interpreting In the studies, ‘human relations are usually — 
p what goes on in such industrial relations, a identified with and made synonymous with 
= explaining the results or outcome of such cultural relations | or with structural relations. 
relations, Admittedly, the activities between Here I merely r repeat what I said above, 
workers and management take place not in a _ namely, that it is inaccurate and misleading 
a but in @histotjcal context and in a to regard dynamic human relations as pre- 
field of pervasive social and ecopomic factors. determined or controlled by culture or struc- 
_ The context and the field undeniably provide — ture. The other deficiency is more worthy of 
_ stimulation and exercise constraints, opening being noted. Current studies of “human rela- 
4 = development and setting limits in industry” rest, seemingly, on the 
See The fact that the context and _ premise that industrial relations are primar- 
‘ the field constitute a framework does not ily direct relations between the people in the 
mean, however, that the activities carried on local plant or factory. Thus, studies may 
in that framework are dictated or predeter- made of the situation at a given work bench, o 
mined by that framework. area of line, mill o or some other ‘unit 
op 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
n the study of current industrial rela-_ 
get along with one another. The tions in their mobile and large dimensional 
‘findings of | such studies of this sort with — - character. Assuming that what we commonly 
which I am familiar have little relevance to. recognize as attitudes and feelings are faith- 
industrial relations as they are developing in fully caught by attitude scales or sociograms ~ 
ou society..It seems clear to me that indus- _—and this assumption is actually not war-— 
trial relations are becoming increasingly a ranted—such attitudes and feelings in 
matter of alignment of -organizations—of field of ‘industrial relations are 
unions on one side and industrial rearrangements, restraints, and re- 
and business federations on the other.\What placements i in the play of events in a dynamic 
ee takes place on the front line of contact be- ‘moving situation. It is these latter conditions ce 
tween worker and supervisor is admittedly - which are central. Consequently, I suspect 
_ @f importance. However, unless the consider- _ that the application of our currently popular 
: _ ation of that front line of contact is made in _ forms of scaled attitude studies and of socio- 
~ light of the relations between the organi- metric studies would not yield analytical 
zations, the consideration will: give rise to understanding. ‘Such pre-judgment, how- 4 
i 5 only a deceptive portrayal of industrial rela- — ever, is not even called for since at present a 
ee tions. In my judgment, this is a primary _ such studies do not seek to grapple with | the a 


shortcoming of current studie es of of human mobile and complicated character 
in the field of industrial relations that needs : cavalier summary of sociological theory and 
a — 
“metric st studies of preferences, aversions and _ It is not possible to include in the scope of = 
_ little coherent theory. The guiding idea seems 3 cussion of the individual wétks that fall 
; feelings and, consequently, ar are to be under- have considered. I believe that the e general 
ever, the studies being made of —™ « studies made in the field of industry are 
coming to grip with the central character. of done "carefully and conscientiously. 
of conventional techniques of “measuring _ to dispell inaccurate, fragmentary and biased * 
: PF seem to be conceived and made in com- rise to o generalizations ¥ which seem reasonable _ 


There is another body of sociological effort am acutely aware of the sketchy and 
bee to be noted. It is in the form of quantitative % research in the field of industrial relations r 
het studies of attitudes and opinions and socio- that I have made in the foregoing remarks. 
= This body of study is attended by pe this paper a documented and detailed dis- e 
_ to be that relations stem from attitudes ; and ig under the types of theory and research which 
stood through the study of attitudes and 2 _ points that I have made hold true. I do not | 
_ feelings. This idea is fairly satisfactory. How. — wish to give th the impression that all sociologi- i. 
“2 opinions and feelings of workers and of valueless. Many of them, particularly those 
managerial personnel fall short by far of made by the “Harvard been 
industrial relations. Such studies consist studies have given telling accounts of the | 7 
_ usually of nothing more than the application — concrete situations studied and have aa 
attitudes” ” or constructing “sociograms” to ideas, particularly among members of higher 
any situation which is conveniently at hand. management. Such studies have also 
plete i innocence of the mobile and large di- inside of certain limits. However, my judg-) 
mensional character of of contemporary indus- ment is that the value and validity « of such se 
trial relations. A sociogram of clerks in cee become suspect at the precise point 
i office, or the “scaled” attitudes of a given of entry into the area of mobile accommoda- — FY 
group of workers toward absenteeism, or a tive relations between organized workers and 5 
_ so-called study of morale of ‘employees i in a management. My point is that not only hav 2 
‘ given work situation impresses me, frankly, these studies failed to deal with this new ye 
as far away from the stream of present day area. of industrial relations, but that the 
F urther, doubt the generalizations, such as those on “morale,” 
— such devices if aad were to be become suspect when applied to situations 
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that j is or relevent to _ ing, calculating, sentimental and 
n ordered understanding of industrial rela- ae persons and not as the automatons and neu. 
; tions as -we glimpse such relations in, let us tral agents implied by the more dominant of _ 
news items appearing in our newspapers. current scientific ideologies and method- 
My judgment is the studies are not ologies. It must fut further visualize such human 
giving an ordered understanding of industrial in their collectivecharacter—as ar- 
relations in our society because of either a -_Fanged in diverse ways and incorporated in % 
failure to see the outlines of contemporary — intricate and indirect network of relations. —_ 


= relations or because of intrinsic It must embrace the complicated behavior m8 
inability to fit such outlines, these collectivities, particularly as they act 

| _A proper orientation to the study of indus- and prepare to act toward one another. __ i ad 
be a relations in our society must be based, The observation necessary to sharpen and ae 


| in my judgment, on the recognition that such} x fill in this vague perspective must meet the ‘am : 
_ relations are a moving pattern of accommo- two requirements of intimate familiarity and —_— 
dative adjustments largely between organ- imaginative grasp. That observation 
4 ized parties. In a valid sense industrial rela- should be based on close familiarity with i 
ra tions may be likened t to a vast, confused game ‘ what is being observed is a truism and would — * 
evolving without the benefit of fixed rules and _ require n no mention here were it not for the 
“i ~ frequently without the benefit of any rules. woeful fact of the fashionable and respectful — * 
The setting of this game is itself not stable, _ Practise in our ranks to ignore and snub the 
" but instead is shifting and presenting itself : truism. In addition to being based on inti- a 
in new forms, This occasions strains on the mate acquaintance with what is being ob- me 
pattern: of game. In addition, each of tl the served, observation “must be suited to the 


Still the | participants are the form of 

from satisfying their respective wishes and it has to be, in order to be realistic. In a — 

- objectives in the temporal accommodations way, the necessities of observation in indus- 
which they make to each other, with acon-— trial relations are quite similar to those re- 
of constant pressure on their quired in modern warfare. The individual 

tions and opportunistic readiness to soldier i in his single observation post, regard- 
"change them. I think that we deceive our- less of how « ‘competent he may be as an ob- ts 
selves and perhaps engage in wishful thinking server, can understand little of what is tak 

when we regard this shifting flow of relations ing place over the broad area of a campaign. — - 
in industry as temporary and transitory, A sociological investigator m making observa: 
Z tt followed by a shaking down of relation- — tions in a single factory suffers, I believe, 

_ ships into a permanent orderly system. This, from a corresponding limitation. "Effective 
io to my mind, is not at all likely as long as we observation re requires ; the observer to sens ethe 
4 _ live in a dynamic, democratic, competitive _ Movement in the field, to take many varied 

_ society. The degree of tension, the rapidity of — Toles, to size up a variety of different situa- 
cman and the extent of shifts in Cems and in 1 doing so to perform the difficult — a 

— may vary from time to time, but | ta of fitting such things into somewhat of 

~ mobile character of the relations remains. a integrated pattern. This is type of observa- a 
q In my judgment the fruitful study of bs tion, whether we like it or or not, requires a es 
. present day industrial relations requires a is high degree of imaginative judgment i inorder 
‘g new perspective—one that is compatible with — to be accurate. It may be noted, in passing, 

_ the mobile, indirect and large dimensional 4 that this type of observation is not nurtured 

haracter of ouch relations sense our training for 
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‘REVIEW 


discourage this type of observation. reference to matters different from those 
x _ Assuming that observation based on inti- our field; or from a variety of social Philoso- — 
familiarity and using broad imaginative phies which have appeared from time to tim 
_ judgment is made of industrial relations, its in our western civilization. Our sociological 
br findings, I suspect, will not lend themselves thinking has not been shaped from empirical | oe 
Es to treatment by our present kind or current consideration of the dynamic character of Z 
stock of sociological theories. Our sociological - ‘modern life. We need a scheme of treatment 
_ thinking has been fashioned in the main from | suited to the analysis of collective and mass 
the consideration of matters which are quite interaction— -the interaction between active 
apart from the central character of modem and relatively free collectivities with different 


our of which were » formed with 


dynamic life. Our thinking has been derived i degrees and kinds of organization. To for- 
i a, from images of stable societies and of nicely — mulate such a scheme is the theoretical task _ 
ite ordered: association; or from highly a ab- which confronts si sociologists in the field of a 
stracted and emasculated data such as census industrial relations. I do not believe that 
; _ and demotic items; or from a miscellany of . i 


2 we e also talked, ‘not systematically but as one a 


ae nant fascination. In the teeth of a des- - led to another, with officials of the 
* -perate national emergency and a no- strike United Automobile Workers (CIO) and with 

pledge by labor, they caused an enormous workingmen i in the lower ranks of labor. Be- 
= loss in man-hours of ai The 4,956 strikes fore going to Detroit we had read largely i in 
a fe of 1944 were greater in number if not in the literature on the strikes, and in that city 

duration than in any other year of the coun- 7 _ we were given access to confidential investi- 
_ try’s history. Furthermore, they set a new gations of the strikes made by both manage- 
pattern of industrial unrest. The ment t and labor. Neither from the literature 


Something mysterious seemed to be at work. Es scene in Detroit, and the terms in 
ee Last June, the authors of this paper spent which the problem might be stated. Above — 


as The old explanations failed. about the. strikes, the 


[ some time in Detroit, not so much to make — all, it was brought home to us that the wild- ‘ 


oe a a study of the wartime wildcat strikes as to 3 cat strike was not a matter of history. Two 
ae see whether such a study could be made. important quickies took place during our 
e; Detroit was chosen for obvious — reasons. It _ Stay at Detroit, one of which we made some 
was the center of the wildcat . strikes, and in _ attempt to study, so far as our time, our con 5 
the closely knit automotive industry a strike tacts, and the feverish efforts to get the men ¥ 
in one plant can destroy effective wi work in back to work allowed. she att: ae 
"many others. We had introductions to officers . Of one thing we felt sure: 
the annual meeting of The the facile explanations of the quickies were 
rod _* Paper read before the annual meeting of The ee sr sar inadequate Ag themselves. 


Chicago, IIl., Decem- 
the character of Detroit as a 
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Most: people to strike in sympathy. But he | ‘noted 
know something about the wartime situation younger, unmarried people were much more i 
there. Between March 1940 and November _ ready for this kind of behavior than were the ; 
1943, when Detroit’s r employment others. He implied that the need” for a 


_ reached its peak, 735,000 additional workers cation might be an attitude ‘expressive ~ 


were needed to meet production requirements something else. 
and replace withdrawn from Detroit For the first time in many years the labor 
7. industries for military service. This tremen- _ force was not large enough. There is no doubt 
s. dous growth was achieved by the recruit- that , Many workingmen felt that this condi- 
_ ment of 352,000 workers from outside the tion, which they had never enjoyed bef efore, 
area, 135, 000 women from their homes, enabled them to insist that their demands be 


4 60, 000 workers returning from listened to. The seasonal employment! in 


112,000 in unemployment, and by 32,000 


market for the first time, a to fears of what would happen when “a war 
other s sources. The in- migration 


commoner in plants which were war babies — 
an and likely to be discontinued in peacetime. 
lation. Matthew Smith, Secretary of the Mechanics 
Neither i in-migrants nor city was ready for Educational Society of of America, a small 
other, Many of the new arrivals, both trade union whose membership consists of 
Negro and white, came from the South, highly skilled workers, applied a devastating 
from Southern Highlands, logic to the question. He felt that the Fed- 
eral Government was not ready to pay 
: tradition. They came to a ‘a city organized, . political price of full production in Detroit, — 
at all, in terms of many and on the whole — - either by allowing long draft deferments for 
hostile groups. The feeling toward } Negroes workers in industry or by making peace-_ 


downright hate and fear: Detroit has been time employment guarantee. The price un- 


‘ the center of the ‘Country’ s largest and most paid, 60 per cent of full production was all 
serious race riots. . Recreation i is largely spec- that could be expected an and in fact enough to : 
tator rather than participant, and much the war. To the workingmen, ‘peace was 
the religious life tries to maintain the Ap- ju st not attractive enough, = © 
_ palachian pattern in t the form of store- ont 


Several other common explanations might _ 


Add to all these things the mentioned. Statistically is no doubt 


tions of crowded transportation and housing that each of them had an influence. Flint, © 

and the restriction of zoning laws which -_ for instance, which was less affected than 
lowed little ¢ expansion of the Black Belt, and _ Detroit by the flood of new arrivals, had 

Ss the frustration builds up which, in the cur- = strikes. But the interesting thing to us — 
phrase, might lead to aggression i in the was, that none the forces’ was crucial 
of strikes. when the circumstances within a plant were 

explanation was fatigue. Some of favorable. Some plants seemed to 
_ the labor leaders rs thought it was important. += immune. Some in Detroit itself had a 

One s said: - “Many of the higher skilled men large labor expansion, a high labor. turnover ais 


ye in Detroit had to work 70 o or 80 hours a week — due to enlistments i in the armed forces, and ot 


for long periods 
important thing i isa vacation for believe that fatigue was less serious there, 
_ these workers.” A student of sociology who e or the workers less aware of their power. Yet 4 
had worked summers in the war plants felt these plants | had no quickies whatever. Social 
_ that many people welcomed a strike as an frustrations, fatigue, and the ability to insist 
_ opportunity for a vacation; hence the tend- ; on a hearing might contribute to other pres- 4 
= of the workers near a ra struck, department — na sures but were insufficient by themselves. 


was over. It was suggested that quickies were Be a 
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_ Even the workers’ readiness to back up their of these groups had extremely low = 


demands with strikes became important only ‘Fates, or better, extremely high attendance 


=a when one knew what the demands were, and rates, and that these same groups were 
ae these always led to the plant itself, to organi- — blessed with leaders who deliberately, often — 


_ sateen and administration. Indeed it was ob- unknown to management and unencouraged, 


= that they would. We make no claim to a had worked to make the men a clan. In the 
: F a discovery. We only ask that the question be — i. same way, at Detroit, it was easy to see some . 


; properly put. The usual explanations why — of the things that kept the men away from 

men left their work failed to why work, that contributed to quickies. It was 

les easy to see what kept them at work in 

‘These first conclusions were interesting to it instances even when the disturbing 

us because | pointed in the same direc: factors were present. 

tion as two studies of absenteeism made Apart from ‘the “background influences, 


daring the war by the Harvard Graduate a some _effort has been made to classify the gz 


_ §$chool of Business Administration, the first actual occasions which set off wildcat strikes. 
in three metal-working companies in an bi These statistics are unsatisfactory and al- 
jn city, the second in an aircraft plant - ways include a large “miscellaneous” column 


. in southern California.t Both suggested, as ow which defies e easy description. But there are 


a Pk owe have in turn, that the problem had been a few interesting observations. Inedetailed =| 1 
; Ss wrongly stated. The thing to look at was less a study of the work stoppages, 118 in number, n 

the reasons why men left work, which | were which took place in automotive plants in the 
and obvious, than the reasons why two months of December 1944 and January c 
‘i they stayed, which were obscure. In all three 1945, it was found that there were “only ti 
| the metal companies, the foundry, which four ‘strikes which “might be attributed to 
the bottleneck of production and had wages and more specifically attributable to 
the least favorable working conditions, union organization. Most of the strikes were Ww 

especially studied. The company which had protests against discipline, Ww 

“the lowest figure for absentees in the foundry, certain ¢ company policies, or protests against ar 

‘a _ figures which declined after the middle of f the discharge of one or more employees.”* ow a ur 


tinued to rise, was the one which had taken’ 6 full of entries like the following: ‘ 7 em-— 
some deliberate and simple steps to encour- Ployees stopped work in protest of 

age group responsibility for staying at work of employee for refusing to to perform his isoper- 
and effective ‘communication between the ation; 5 of this 7 were discharged when they 
‘group and management. The situation in refused to return to work; 320 employees 
southern California Was more like Detroit. then stopped work and left plant.” If one 
There was the same unassimilated in-migra- added to this, that the international union — 
5 a tion, the same frustration, and in literally was unsuccessful, and that the War Labor 
ey: omer of the plant studied, high Board succeeded only after a time, in getting © 


one went beneath the men to back to’ work, one ‘would have 


1942 while those of the other companies con- -. Many involved all three things. The record 


2 


; dard. ‘Whereu n his friends and fellow 


may be, time: 
agement’s Problem, Harvard Graduate School of workers quit. Whatever else there m y = 
Business . Administration, Business Research Studies, there are at least two things of importance  amot 

here: x, the loyalties of the group, and 2 “We 
Elton Mayo and G. F. F. Lombard, Teamwork failure to enlist these loyalties i in support of outpt 
fa uppe p 


Southern California, Business Research Studies, No. “Wartime Record “of Strikes 
32, 1944, summarized in E. Mayo, Social Problems 1940-1045,” roth ‘Congress, 2nd Session, Senate 
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AT STRIKES 

the aims of the organization as a whole. ie. us that these workers are ined the 

_ are not providing any answer to the wildcats, — elite of their industry. During the war the 
but asking only that in these fields the an- _ union had concentrated on raising the pay of — 
swers be sought. _ They are also the ones workers iu lower classifications; now the dif- 

_ which are hardest to look at. We found that M ferential between the groups had become i; 
almost anyone could tell us what happened - , smaller than was customary, and the elite dk 
after the strike ‘began. The mere written _ were re protesting, | in spite of the fact that they q 
record on the subject was endless, and felt = were making about $2 an hour. They wanted — 
to be of enormous importance. Literally no to regain their old standing without raising = 
one was interested in the conditions which © _ their output... Although we did not get the full — 
touched off the strike, in the plant, among | - details of this case, it seems likely that the — 

men at work. Yet the strike itself con- diagnosis was essentially correct. = 
tributed nothing but bitterness. oe ae In the long run, a number of the strikes oe. 
| Sometimes the pattern had an interesting seemed to stem from faulty communication. — ai 
variation. A common explanation of wildcat RI Workingmen would call it the “run around.” > 
strikes points to the large number of young, They use that phrase when they feel that = i 

_ inexperienced, and, by inference, ‘irrespon- what they consider important is not in fact 
sible workers in wartime industry. But we 2 being treated as such by people in authority. 
were struck by the fact that several of the 4 We tend to forget that communication is _ 

most paralyzing strikes were set off by the concerned with action, not with abstract 
_ discharge of men who had been with their — ‘ understanding. Action may not be taken, but F 

7 companies for a long time. Further investiga- unless the man at the bottom - feels that a 

tion in one case showed that the company — responsible individual has given : serious: con- 
had set an output standard in an operation - sideration to his concerns, communication, 
on which a large number of inexperienced _ for him, has failed. Wartime conditions made 


workers ¥ were employed, and that the workers communication, this broad sense, much 
“were about to make the standard. Whereupon more difficult, while they made workingmen 


an old-timer who was also important in the : much more ready to insist, in their own way, _ 
union had come to the youngsters and told that communication be improved. With all — 
them that they ought to stick together good intentions, the War Labor Board 
_ turn out a good deal less. Then the old-timer may have hurt communication more than it 
‘ and some of the new men were fired and the _ helped. Here was an organization n outside the ay 
- strike was on. Here was evidence of the strike t industry. Disputes referred to it meant still 4 
as a method of bringing neophytes into the longer delays before responsible action was — 
old industrial tradition. It was a method of taken. Rightly or wrongly, workers often felt — 
indoctrination. Incidentally, to us outsiders, that companies had weed the War Laboc 
the company often seemed almost compulsive p. Board to stall and to avoid dealing with ae a 
in its insistence on firing men under these ratters which could perfectly well have been : 
it circumstances. Its reactions “were stereo- handled on the spot. 
Even wages as as the occasion for strikes 


. plant started from a demand by workers in a difficulties of his position. He is “the man e 
a particular classification for higher standard © e the middle” who is “the master and victim Bis 
: times. It came down to more pay fora given of double talk.”* Much of his old glory has" 3 
“We cannot do that unless you raise your J. Roethlisberger, “The Foreman: Master 
” The | point at which output Victim of Double Talk, Hervard Business Re 
Ww d was as well known to manage- %» SPFing, 1045, Pp. 283-208. 
as pegge B. Gardner and W. F. Whyte, ‘The Man in 
ment as 5 to the workers. The industrial rela- the Middle: Position and Problems of the Fore- __ 
tions manager of the | compat to Applied Anthropology, 1945, Pp. 1-28. a: 
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_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
been whittled away by the shop stewards, on with a forme = worker who had dailies 
the one hand, and by the rise of staff depart- ‘the 7,000 or 8,000 men in a building in one | 
a “ments, like personnel, with its right to hire of the large~ "plants. He had been offered a 
and fire, on the other. The president of the jobinthe mpany’s industrial relations de- 
‘ aa foremen’s union, , which ‘comes as close to _ partment at an attractive salary, but refused = 
i a being a spontaneous development as anything because he felt that he would lose standing x 
which requires organization can be, observes: _ in the eyes of his friends. This is a comment 
“The production guys have a union. The a on the relations between company and work- Pa 
a fellows at the top look out for themselves. ers, as on the relation of this man with his ‘ - 
2 one looks out for the foremen. We are - group. He had also found his union job a 
strictly in 1 the middle.”* Ina study of the — E thankless one, and took a position in mu- a 
foremen’s problems it was found that many nicipal government. 
of the factors usually thought to bother fore- — _ The difficulties are not all on manage- 
men, for instance, the decreased differential — -ment’s side. Although the union — 
between their pay and workers’ wages, were tion had in part arisen as a new and more — 
not as important as the informal status prob. F _Tapid channel of communication, in the sense q 
Thus when a grievance committee in which we have used the word, than the 
reached a decision determining policy, and — one offered by management, yet "even this 
the union grapevine carried the news to the channel tended to break down during var 
floor, via the steward, before the foreman got time, of the labor leaders had moved 
it the latter felt his standing lowered. Much up in the union n pyramid to the | point where 
i done in training foremen to listen to work- = were dealing more with War Labor | ; 


7 


Board decisions and policies relating to the 


ets but who listens to the listeners? 
“ “One must remember that during the war union as a whole than with the feeling of the 


4 "many of these foremen were recently pro-— men in the lines. The problem of communica- 4 
_ moted, unskilled, and unsure of themselves. — tion here tended to parallel management’s 


One estimate is that half the foremen in De-_ . any pres 


& & 


own. Certainly no | company president could 
y troit were newly promoted. And the men the _ have been more bewildered and irritated than 

_ foremen had to deal with were still newer. a representative of the central office of the _ 

in In : short, supervision’s task increased at a union, called in to stop a wildcat strike. We 7 
time when its average skill and capacity had might mention here an observation by a 

a decreased. We were told by several people _ worker and former union president that the "4 
a in management of the tendency | to choose increased dependence of the men on union 

aaa men for promotion to supervisory jobs simply — officers for knowledge of “what goes on be- i 


By on the basis of output and mechanical skill. hind closed doors” was nvticeable. Failures 4 
At the same time, 1e, according to union on people — to report explicitly and more or less formally ri 


2s . their statements must be discounted, | on meetings with management had irritating a 


just as management evaluations of union rep- effects which tended to snowball . Apparently 


resentatives must be discounted—carelessly the “grapevine,” which has always been so 


_ selected men were being put in personnel and © important and effective in industry, had be 


~ labor relations departments. One union com- come frayed in spots, though it is remarkable, — 


mitteeman illustrated with a bulletin board things: considered, how well it did work 


notice in one of the plants: “Anybody at 


tween the ages 0 of 25 and 40 that wants to be In short, the feeling of the workingman 


a personnel man show up and have an n inter- that he was at last in a position to insist a a 


view.” Certainly this is not typical of the _ being heard became strong at a time > when 4 


facts, but it illustrates an impression of the the actual avenues of communication, both | 


= was rather widely held. We talked for the company and the union, became 
weaker and more indirect than they had been 
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most the ‘channels in Detroit. We cannot say we 
shown in n the diagram. the “uppermost levels” of management, 
the tone may be different, but 
MENT tween men at fairly high levels we found evi- 
L_AGENCIES _ _ dence of frequent communication and, what 
usually goes with communication limited 
men in similar positions, patterns of thinking 
which were enormously similar. The same 
« eaten. clichés would be served to us over and over 
‘Communication up - case that they were original with the 
Communication down speaker. We use the phrase “absolute = 


indicate the frames of reference, the con 
So near and yet so far! In many ways, the : _ ceptual schemes, the languages, if you will, * 


unconscious effort to handle the communica- ~ in terms of which men interpret their world. 
tion problem had made the path longer and | ‘The existence of a scheme facilitates the 
_ the individual links weaker. Good communi- making of judgments, , but the adequacy of 
4 cation in the group, and exceedingly p poor quacy of 
communication between the groups and the the scheme. At the level of management we 
t larger units—company, union, government— are talking about, the absolute logics of the os 
seemed to be the rule. law, free enterprise, hard work, and material 
word about the so-called “spon- wealth prevented consideration of the actual 
~—tameity” of the strikes, An endless debate — _ situation, or—and this is the more accurate 
a rages in Detroit over the « question. ‘Unlike Way of putting it- it—lack of contact with the ip 


= 


many issues, this knows no party lines. Sune F actual situation allowed its being appraised 

union and most management people harp o on merely in the light of the logics. And when ~ 3 

the planned and unspontaneous nature of _ the logics were outraged, as they were b bound cr 4 
most wildcat strikes; some management and to be , bewilderment begat bitterness. This 


- agood many union people feel that most wild- fact gave the union, no less bitter, a fully “ 


cat strikes are spontaneous. From the strikes appreciated opportunity of turning folklore 
a > we were told about, it appears that in almost om its own use as a means of needling ae 
all instances a wildcat strike presupposes ment. In the General Motors strike of 1945- 


communication and a degree of informal 1946, some of Reuther’s economic arguments 
group organization. The strike has some kind “were preposterous, yet management x. 
of leadership, usually from within the group, sucked into replying on the same plane. W: za 
and the leaders do some kind of planning, if suspect that this is what Reuther wanted. — 4 
only but a few hours ot minutes ahead. the upper levels, the labor unrest tends 
hee Whether this kind of behavior is “spontane- to be described as the direct result of a com- ; 
= or “planned” i is a quibble. The interest- _ munist conspiracy and not something which 
ing thing i is not the question itself but what & creates communists or plays into their hands, _ 
it implies about the people who raise it. Do not mistake us: there are communists in 
te a person looks on a wildcat strike Detroit, and communists are a danger to our 
“spontaneous,” that is, , unorganized, or as form. of government, but some of of the execu- 
. deep and dark conspiracy, that is, over- tives were, in effect, using communism as an an 
em he i is probably showing his ig- excuse for not looking a second time at the 
 norance of informal group behavior in 1 indus- - thing they had on their hands. If you define — 
. and elsewhere. j= © aot. A ‘the problem as conspiracy, you have by i in- 
have raised the question of communi- ference your whole by call the 


It leads from the wildcat s strikes 
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the whole of the automotive industry 
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level executives there i is a kind | of communi- — need for arbitration as a means to industrial 
cation, largely one-way and downwards, discipline, but if arbitration is the whole of 
which shows itself in a repetition of the pre- _ industrial relations it is too 
* Co occupations of the higher-ups. We saw some There is the same kind of Hiteralness | at 


a $4 _ instances of resistance by these junior man- the lower levels, a literalness illustrated by 
agement people, but in a time of crisis failure Tecent articles on labor in Hollywood. One 


_ to repeat the slogans of the group is dis- man, for example, apparently happy on the 7 
loyalty. We heard of events which suggested and of exceptional technical ability, was 
ona) 
Lod 


_ that communication between top and middle _ promoted to foremian; he was unable to 
_ ; was definitely limited. During the war, in handle his men and finally returned to his 
their spurt of interest in “human relations,” job as worker. These events left him em- ; 
many senior executives gave parties for bittered, and he became very Maral. Once a 

ae junior executives at their houses. For the i _when a stray bolt on the floor blocked a con- ce | 
es juniors, these festivities were a source of con- -veyor, he refused to pick it up, or let an anyone a ; 
Sey. siderable embarrassment and hostility—any- else except ‘a sweeper do so. It was the = | 
_ thing but the reaction expected. As for effec- _ Sweeper’s job to remove it, and no one else’s. 


communication between all the ranks of Technically he was on solid ground, and 


ri 


aay the organization, it appeared almost non- hadn’t workers pulled the same line on him? 


- If each party stands on the letter of its 
Something that seems to go with absolute rights, collaboration, we take it t 
logics i is literalness, which at the upper levels literally impossible. 
takes the of legalism. This’ _ may be Many attempts at teaching human rela- 
characteristic of America as a whole. All of tions are being made in Detroit. They vary — hb 
assume uncritically that the arbitration of from apparently frank and fairly perspicucus 
= disputes may be one way out of the _ observations that management has made a i T 
problem of industrial relations. We should lot of mistakes in | the past and that new fF 
examine its results in particular instances. attitudes are urgently needed to statements th 
= The union and several of the larger automo- that more potent methods have to be found - a o1 
have agreed to put into for dealing with recalcitrant labor. ‘This in- 
hands of umpires disputes which cannot be terest in human relations takes various 4 ag 
settled at the lower levels. What happens? names: human engineering, humanics, and 
The men, both company and union, who so forth. In quality it ranges from the Fourth 
% interview ‘workers and foremen in —— of July orator to the best of modern social = fac 
‘ ie a case for presentation to the umpire, and science. But it is hard to conceive that even x - 
* ee who therefore have an excellent peaiany the good work in this field will have much ff fo 


a to make a real diagnosis of the facts, seem effect in such a disturbed situation without of ; 
; to be as blind as the more isolated executives. a mass change in the attitudes of men. ‘2 .* cur 
sides deny that the system is a legal ‘These , then, are the of the 
system, but the fact is that the men disease from which Detroit suffers : plenty 

argue the cases act as if it were. They be- _ a association and communication among the - 


4 have like any other brilliant young attorneys, _ members of a top group ‘somewhat cut off 


_ intent on ferreting out evidence with which from the rank and file, an association | which 
at to outsmart, outlogicize, and give the lie to results in the reinforcement of partial and 
- their opponents. It is hard to to believe that a abstract views of of the problem, uncorrected 
achievement of collaboration is their “goal; by other experience; an attempt to deal with 
if _ perhaps it cannot be. And in one large com- | the situation in terms of these logics ad 
pany, the umpire’s s decisions in these cases, not of the situation itself. | It may be sig- 
crisis cases all, or they would not have nificant that large” companies 
reached the umpire, are wed widely in aware that some of | their piants have much 
 foremen’s training courses. Both sides are better t records ir in day-by- day industrial peace 
teaching their junior officers just how much others, and that the differences are D 
worth further scrutiny. ¥ Yet the problem ‘may Sth 


J they can ‘get with. We recognize the 
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just be poor communication. In the auto- absenteeism, although the labor “turnover. 
motive industry, people communicate well owing to the draft, had been fairly high. It 
_ when it is a question of sales or engineering. had a rather large number of long- service 

Retooling for peacetime production was ac- w employees. These things deserve further in- & 
complished with a speed and precision which vestigation, and they certainly form the 
were beyond praise, and which were im- a background of the story we are going to tell, 

_ mediately defeated by strikes. It may be a which concerns a particular department | of 
‘problem of having a language in which to the plant. K, a young man of 26 or so, "— rem 
‘communicate. Or it may be that no one has acting superintendent of the afternoon ale a 
time - enough—we are blind to the obvious in this department, which employed some 
things of this kind. At any rate, when a : 300 persons. K had had this job about eight — 

_ difficulty cannot be handled in terms of the months, having worked up from section fore- _ 
logics which defined the situation in the “man through the positions of time-study man, 
past, management tends to retreat into bit- foreman, and general foreman. K had been 

_ terness and belief in a conspiracy. As for the interested in psychology at college, and had 
workers in industry, in the disturbed ak Participated a great deal in extracurricular q 

tions of the war and postwar. periods, they activities. After college he had gone to work 
consider many matters important for action in a small factory owned by his father, but 
_ and quick action. Or rather, the pressures on had changed to the plant in question so as_ 

them tend to make “emergencies of what — to be “on his own.” He felt particularly | on 
“might otherwise have been merely low- grade close to the labor relations manager of the 1¢ 


becomes. greater ‘at a time when the lines of +g to ual tell my troubles me say what I like.” = 
communication become weaker and longer. strike in K’s department 
_ The union has arisen as an alternate means © Christmas Eve 1943. K would frankly just 
_ of communication with top ‘management, but _ as soon have had a strike, for he too — 
the union has grown so fast that it has its to celebrate Christmas Eve. What sa 
own difficulties in remaining in touch with was group absenteeism, and many 
- the rank and file. Finally, the: government | o are nothing but this. K heard directly or 
agencies have come in to lengthen still indirectly during the afternoon talk of spend- ie 
further the lines of influence. The govern- ing Christmas Eve at home. As he saw the 
_ ment feels frustrated; the union, riddled with F groups talking, he wondered what would 
factions, fights it out with management by happen at the six p.m. lunch hour. A talk 
: turning management’s logics upside down. with one of these groups showed that the 
_ For the workingman, all this adds up to the - men were thinking | of going home at that ae 
in-around, and the run-around is the pre- time. 
cursor of the wildcat. We wish we could be ~<a At this point K began talking to various — ra a 
encouraging about the future, but it seems men about the importance of staying on the 
ti to us that all sides are bitter and becoming _ job; he also conferred with his six foremen, 
more so; all sides are sticking more and two union committeemen, and a third union 


more closely to the letter of their rights; man whom he considered a leading man 


| 
1 


be deteriorating. We are not blaming anyone, the foremen and union representatives de- 
® but we think this is the situation. bobo cided that attempts should should be made to keep 
om We do not want to end here, We have said _ ‘people at work, They wen went out and talked * 
that the importent thing is not why wildcats _ to their groups, stressing the idea of staying ~ 
occur but why they do not. We wish to e on the job until quitting time and then really — 
‘ pee briefly a work stoppage which did celebrating. At the same time K checked with © 
not come off. The example is taken from a _ the lunchroom to make sure that everything 
medium-sized plant, which, like others in would run smoothly | there, that there would ie 
Detroit, manufactured Army materiél during be no waits in the line, and so forth. ae ic CS 


the had, in K said that he was secretly on 


h communication, with some exceptions, ,may among x the workers, At a meeting in his office, 
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_ two men returned to work a smart These : themesives: It was tried with four men, each LS 


two K described as “rabble rousers.” He — _ of whom was now to perform a variety ¢ of 
talked with them later, but did not bawl operations. An hour after the experiment 
oe them out. “There was no point in starting began, K returned and was greeted with a _ 
Bog trouble; I just let them feel small in the eyes : cry of approval i in unison: “We’re rotating.” _ 


ofe everybody else in the department.” After From then on the. job made much better time, 
EP taps _ lunch he went around and talked with the a On another occasion there was to be a © 


to tell them how ‘much he e appreciated party given by the firm for its Supervisors. 


their staying on. There was no more — E In an effort to determine which of K’s fore. - 
ae K estimated that more than half of ‘os _ left unsupervised—the foremen were — 

workers i in his department had been there i ing drawing lots. K offered to stay on alone, 

more than five years. There was also a large 3 if the foremen would outline the evening s 

number of men from other parts of the pre- work to the “leaders” before leaving. The 

war plant, many from various parts: codperated well, indeed, ‘thought 
K felt that most of the grievances all evening 
= ‘came from the latter group. They were meek ‘The labor director, the man to whom aa 
ge): when hired, but tended later to go to the went with his troubles, had come up through ; 
_ other extreme. K said he quite often “called ~ the ranks as worker and supervisor. In talk- a 

. f their bluff,” that is, told them they | could ing to one of us, he constantly emphasized 

_ leave if they didn’t like it. Ten to fifteen per three points in his policy: 1) prompt re- 

cent of the workers were women, eight to ten ~ sponse when the union people in the plant 
per cent Negroes. White and Negro workers wanted a meeting with him; 2) no “bluffing” 

_ shared the same showers and locker-rooms. in his relations with these men; and 3) in- 

In K’s department Negro men and women sistence on dealing only with men in the 
worked- with whites; often , indeed, white plant. 
3 women worked with Negro men. But in con- | ‘The first is most important. Enough has. a 
trast to the more typical Detroit situation, been said about the irritating effect of delays, 
K had practically no racial trouble in his The labor director made it a hard and fast 4 

‘department. In the men and women working i rule to interrupt anything for a meeting with — 
a him, K had some obvious advantages. _ plant union representatives; half an hour q 
. ca Many of them had long service. If some after they c: called him for a meeting, his large — 
_ obvious difficulties were presented to him too, office might be filled with men in conference. 7 


ie apparently had not led to disaster. poe ‘The second point, no bluffing, implies of q 


_ Absenteeism in K’s department in a typical — course good communications, and so is a 


war year averaged two to three per ~% statement of result rather than means. ~ : 
é albu it reached six or seven per cent at existence of conditions where bluffing and * 

a one: time when the department had a seven- = bargaining in terms of union and — a 
fe _ day week. K’s men had always felt free to ment doctrines were not n necessary isin sharp — 

3 ‘ee for a little time off for necessary personal — - contrast to so much of the Detroit scene. At 

oe ae business; he felt “that t this avoided what — this firm it was possible to look at the — 
_ would otherwise be absence for a full shift situation. As for the third, the insistence on 
without permission dealing only with men in the plant, it 

ba previous events. illustrate the back- doubtful whether the labor director could 

ground of rejationships in the department have gotten away with it if the first condi- 9 

_ before Christmas Eve. At one time a diffi tions he mentioned had not been present. He - 
culty was encountered in processing large SS the capacity of outsiders, who had 


steel — worked on the job, 1 working experience in the 


K aid h 
| @ p.M., the end of the lunch period and the had an idea which might help; they agredq 
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plant, to plant labor ‘His ‘labor did, are so 
_ behavior ties in with some between-the-lines _ _ is no need to spell them out here. Some of St 
_ observations i in K’s case. It was evident that _ them we might even count, if we insist on a — a 
in K’s department the accepted members, S quantitative science. Yet these are the > things — an 
_ largely old-timers and supervisors, s, held to- which enable our factories to work as human ie | 
gether. Coéperatively these people main- institutions, in so far as they work at all. 
tained their integrity against what they felt ‘industrial societ¥ is held together by 
to be the troublemakers of the department. thousands of men like K. They may be 
There was no great split based on the decreasing in number, while we make no = 7 
__worker-management distinction; rather the effort to recruit their successors. Their skills 
~ distinction was between insiders and ‘out- we rarely study, and even more rarely make ~ a a 
-siders, conformers and nonconformers. any effort to teach. If we ask why workers 
‘There is nothing mysterious about this at work, when we can see many q 
‘case. Many of the things that are important — reasons in ‘our industry why they — 


aes leave, we are always led | to such ae 


 Setheiiadiane Institute, New York City 


T= THESES spearheaded my y original methods of fact- finding 
é 


program of research in social ‘science, statistical methods and observational meth- 

1) “The whole of human society de- ods, but that the methods themselves 4 
i in accord with definite laws”;* 2) instruments derived from them have to 

truly therapeutic procedure cannot have less undergo a process of subjectification in order 
an objective than the whole of mankind.’”? re return to the researcher endowed with a 
4 
i. From the point of view of ‘ “system” ” the Se profound objectivity, having gained a 
ten led tag to the «Sa geo be- grasp of the social Processes on the depth — 


; tems. This is claimed to be true not only of — eee is due to this striving of sociometric 
human, but also of sub-human societies. It F method towards a superior and more com- 
also claimed that human preferential sys- plete objectivity that w we gave systematic” 
can cannot be examined adequately by the < emphasis: 
= Faber (a) To the study of social structures in statu 
of social aggregates to minute atomistic events, 


See Who Shall Survive? p. 


imbalances within the social atom ‘ied of investigation. 
their reflection upon the development of psychologi-  (c) To the - dev elopment of situational s¢ soci- — 
cal currents and networks give social psychiatry a \' ology (situation and role analysis). 

nosological basis and differentiate it as a discipline (d) To operational measurement pro 
from psychiatry proper. Psychiatric concepts as cedures, and above all 


. neurosis and psychosis are not applicable to socioa- ie (e) To a revolution of the aie" be ee 
tomic processes. A group of individuals may become ,_ 

can be called a | sociosis.” Quotation from_ “Who 
Shall Survive?” p. 192. See also “Sociometry ~~ a 

the Cultural Order,” = 6, 1943. id., D. 6 x M 
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turned into of each other. sociodynamic. law," (d) the r 
aoa A community of a thousand people for in- of social configurations,* (e) the law of the 
stance, became animated by sociometric de- social atom,® and (f) the tele phenomenon. 
vices to account for their social feelings and 

(A ) ‘THE LAW OF SOCIAL GRAVITATION 
"possibly t to correct them. Sociometry | became 
then , paraphrasing the famous saying of 
Lincoln: the sociology of the people, by the My first formulation of a law of Social 


people and for the people. The operation of © s gravity was: “Mankind is a social and or- 
an te socio bs ganic unity.— —Tendencies must emerge be- 


sociological research became itself so 
(mass) centered instead of individual cen- tween the different parts of this unity 


ered. drawing them at one time apart and drawing 
It is due to this reorientation in research ji them -—These attrac- 
“methodology that new instruments of a great _tions and repulsions or their derivatives may . 
_ Variety have been invented and their num- - have a near or distant effect not only upon — 
ber is still rapidly growing. They have been ants relation 
focus, in (1) sociometric tests, (2) action distributes itself in 
teats, (3) situation tests, » (4) role tests, (3) _ parently according to a law of social gravit < 
spontaneity tests, (6) psycho-dramatic tests y 
which seems to be valid for every kind of 
sociodramatic tests. The new and pro- 


11 
_—-vocative material required original forms of grouping irrespective of the members hip. 
_ This was thirteen years ago. Since then 


presentation. The chief _ innovations have suber of studies have been advanced in ks 
(8) | the sociogr (1931), » (b) the which the idea of such a law was postulated. 

 sociomatrix and (c) the “action matrix’ 


It may be worthwhile to compare the meth- — tl 
ods brought forth by non-sociometric® 
-Cciologists, Stouffer (1940), Stewart ( 1941), « 


e have contrasted the ‘macrosociologies 


of Comte, Marx, Sumner, etc., with the 


h ike (1942 h ro- 
“‘micro- -sociologies” among which sociometry Thorndike (1942), with the methods p = at 
is the most conscious By lines (“Patterns of ‘Attraction in Chang- § 
configurations we “not ing Neighborhoods,” Sociometry Vol. % No. —po 
r9 mean only the informal small groups, but the 1946), approaches from a different angle by Samuel _ ® les 
dynamic social units of which they are com- Stouffer (“Intervening Opportunities,” 
d, th satter: m ‘wari wry social atoms. Review, 1940) John Q. Stewart (The | 
4 prise pattern variants ’ Gravitation or Geographical Drawing Power of uo 
a the clustering of social atoms into larger as- _ College,” 1941 “Influence of a Population at a Dis- . q 
_ Sociations: invisible to the eye of the human > tance,” Sociometry, 1942), E. L. Thorndike (“The ss 
observer | ‘(social molecules), psychosocial Causes” of Inter-State Migration,” Sociometry, sm 
1942), and Raymond E. Bassett (Sociometry Vol. ph 
“ ‘ae the clustering of ee such a 1046). See also J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, es 
networ s into more comprehensive orma-— XX, Spontaneous & guided migration, pp. 342-45. 
tions; ‘finally the study of dyads, triangles, "Stated by J. L. Moreno in work cited, furthered 
quadrangles, pentagons, and chains of per- by! Helen H. Jennings (Leadership and Isolation, ot 
sons. We assumed that the study of these and Joan H. the 
‘ace Cleavage in sroom, 1930). soc 
primary atomic structures of human rela- UDhe idea of a sociod 
ynamic law has been for- “sme 
tions is the preliminary and indispensable inal by J. L. Moreno in work cited, Who Shall Bs la 
ground work to most it macrosociological inves- Survive, 1934; Statistics of Social Configurations, lh 
tigations. 1937-8; Sociometry and the Cultural Order, 1043. 7 mer 
or _ Sociology owes to Sociometry a few ae se J. L. Moreno and Helen H. Jennings, “Socio- 
metric ‘Statistics of Social Configurations,” the 
uine generalizations among ¥ which are “most ometry, 1938. 
prominent (a) the law of social Stated by Moreno, op. cit. See also Jennings, desi 
(b) the > sociogenetic law, (c) “Experimental Evidence of the Social Atom,” 
Stated by j. (Who Stated by Moreno, op. cit larg 


“Moreno, op. ct., p. 3. 
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posed by sociometrists from Moreno (1934) 

‘to Deutschberger (1946). According to my migrations tend are important 
‘formulation the movements of populations phenomena in the analysis of social gravita- 
are propelled by two processes. One process reper reports provide us only with 
draws the groups apart; the other process do not r 
the groups together. The sociometric ‘the invisible processes of 


formula of social gravitation states: aie from the ‘statu nascendi of an embryonic 


People 1 1 (Pr) ond People (P2) n move striving on, all the intermediary stages 
each other—between a locality X and a locality — = a plan up , the act of migration itself. A full 
Y—in direct proportion to the amount of at-. understanding of migratory movements can- 
traction given (ar) or received (a2), in inverse ss not be attained without their recognition. = 

(rr) or received (r2), the physical distance (d) 
between the two localities being constant, the THE 1 LAW 


facilities communication between X and generalization intro- 


The of Stouffer a and Stewart, sociogenetic law. It states that the highest 5 


distance, even if correct in themselves, are $ ae 
terns of groups formed by infants and the 


unsatisfactory because of their symbolic 
"character, leaving the people out, the dy- most complex formed by adults there are ‘d 
numerous intermediary stages. . Parallel ‘with | 


~ namics of inter- -personal and inter-group re- 
this process of social differentiation a char- 


lations. Stewart’s finding can be easily in- 
tegrated into the sociometric formula which acteristic differentiation and growth of 


4 People I (Px) and People (P2) move 


other in direct proportion to the amount of | from a pre- 
attraction given (ar) or received (a2), in in- society, Dut 


verse proportion to the amount of repulsi on core of evolutionary patterns and a apo a 


Portion to ‘the physical distance (d) between a ‘sociatric point of view, -sociogenetic: 
locality X and locality Y, the residences of Pre law is a challenge to. the therapist. It is 

7 and P2 respectively, the facilities of communica- probable that a comparative study of cul- 
between tures will show a great degree of variety in 

. - applied the sociometric findings in a the evolutionary trend taken by their infant — 


community to the macrosociological 8*°UPS moving up to their adult groups, but 


phenomenon of inter-state migration. is doubtful that the trend itself can be — 


Comparing the census figures of spontane- bolished. The sociogenetic and : social gravity a: 
_ ous migration of people from one state to the laws both are merely symptoms of societies 
other, from east to west, from the south to which are basically Leary system Abol-— 
the north, within a given period, with the ishing the laws entirely would mean 
 sociometrically explored migrations ina a these systems of preference themselves have 
J small community. I suggested that the same vanished and that human nature and human ~~ e,. 
which determines the migratory move- society have turned into forms which must — 
ments in a small community dominates the be unreal to to comprehen- 
Spontaneous migration of people throughout ‘sion. 
metric. evidence further indicated that the Deutsch erger furthered the study of social 
desire for migration (the number poten- gravitation terms defined by mathematical 


& cedures by directly submitting U. S. census tracts to re 
a tial and frustrated attempts) is many times y sociometric tests and comparing the patterns of at- f 


larger than the migration which becomes tracting in changing neighborhoods. 
“manifest. ‘It indicates too, that the parts cit., 65- -66. 


S given (rr) or received (r2) and in inverse pro- a trend should be found in all of them. i> i 
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(dr THE SOCIODYNAMIC LAW level and (b) | on the inter- -group level. 
| the sociodynamic law is divided tee a It is found in some degree in all social ag- 
first and a second part. The first part" whatever their kind, whether ‘the 
ae states that the income of emotional choices criterion is search for mates, search for cr 
per | capita is unevenly divided among the or in socio-cultural relations. Its 
members of the group regardless of its size effect may change in | degree but it is uni- a z 
oF kind; comparatively few get a lion’s 7 tou present, appearing like a halo effect 4 + 
|g the t total output of emotional choices, out herent in every social structure. A parti- 
f proportion with their “needs and their _cularly significant effect takes place on the 
ability to consummate them; the largest form level of economic relations. The “surplus” — 
average income of choice group within choice becomes analogous to the surplus 
their n means to consummate them and acon- value observed by Marx in the process of ac- 
_ siderable number remain unchosen or cumulation and ‘production of capital. The 
“ia glected. The scores when plotted form a ss distorted profit picture in economic relations ~ 
a curve, about two-thirds of the r population is a reflection of t the distorted choice picture 
_ receiving scores below chance and a rela-_ on the inter- --personal and inter-group level. 
a tively few obtaining high scores. Though ane - ‘The social revolution on the class struggle i is = 
‘equal r number would have been expected o on displacement from the mic 
the basis of chance the proportion of isolates ‘scopic to the n macroscopic level. Social revo- 
was generally pater than | the proportion ¢ lution on the macrosociological level is only 


stars. » of the struggle. Marx was operating on 
The second part states that if the oppor- ‘the gross, macrosociological level of events. 

7 — tunities of | being chosen are increased by i ‘He often used intuitively near-sociometric — 


i increasing the size of the | group and the ideas, a “macro” sociometrist. He was there- 


number of choices per capita, the volume of fore rarely altogether wrong, but also rarely _ 


- choices continue to go to those at the top altogether right. Being unaware of the social _ 
of the range | “stars”) i in direct microscopy of modern sociometry, he com- 3. 
proportion to the size of ‘the group and to mited grave errors’ of insight. It 
| 
to a and effect which operates wards the smallest units of human relations, 
in cases of non-acquaintance (with the cho- © the social atoms, the primary receptacles of a 
sen individual) in addition to the score based _“preferentiation,” in order to become truly | 


of choices per be interesting to envision what effect 
on 1 acquaintance (with the chosen indivi- and permanently effective. The a 


Sa would have had rain 
_ dual). The direct factor is proximity choice, &ffect does not cease to be effective in a 
the indirect _factor, a symbolic choice. An socialistic system of society. It assumes 
ag individual, re may score high in his face to G different forms. The sociodynamic law offers, 
face group, host because of his “role” (he y,. from a sociatric point of view, a most serious 


be a baseball player, an “actor, ora challenge to the therapist. It can be argued 
Sheet aie y ti out that it is not a law of nature but a manifesta- y d 


be the factor of the 
—— but role implies a living and concrete Value we place on competition and skill. But _ 
function). according to sociometric tenets laws of na- 
t absolete but themselves products. 
sociodynamic law affects all human ‘ure are 
relations, it operates, (a) on the inter- -per- tote! 


L. Moreno “Marxism, (Comtism and Socio- 
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the spc spontaneity or of the dividuals occupying "particular patterns at 
_universe, physical and social, as preliminary it one time may or may not be the same indi- 
to all laws of nature. The ‘chances are that viduals w! who occupy them at the later time.” 


reconstruction and spontaneity training defined Tele as the Socio- 

“plied on a world-wide scale. ‘factor responsible for the degree of reality 

D 


‘CONF NFIGURATIONS ONE form more positive or negative pair-rela- 


A contribution has been by tions, triangles, quadrangles, polygons, etc., 
sociometry towards foundations of an objec- than by chance. The factor responsible for 

tive sociology by formulating in terms de- the degree | of irreality of social configura- 
fined by mathematical procedures a measure tions near or below chance, can be called ei 
social configurations. Based on their vary- transference. Tele and transference the 
deviation from the degree of pathological distortion of tele) became thus 
social significance of social configurations amenable to a sociometric type of quanti- 
_can be calculated. The generalizations result- fication. -Sociometrists differentiate therefore 
from this test should become a a fruitful three types of relationships. Reality ‘pro- 


_ field for all sociological investigations dealing _ duced relations (often described as coexist: 


with the integration and disintegration of ential, co-operational, two way or objectified 

relations. The reality produced relations| 1s are 

THE or ‘THE SOCIAL ATOM “tele phenomena; it is upon them that the 


Ss 
= 


he ‘old ‘socius, meta- ‘solidity and permanency of social relations 
-phorically and vaguely used in pre- -sociome-_ "depend. delusional relations are trans- 
tric literature, has regained in my discovery 5 ane phenomena and play a role in psy- | 

_chopathology. The esthetic relations 
has opened. ‘the way ‘for ‘fruitful hypotheses empathy phenomena, , empathy being the one- = 

| ad practical research. The hypothesis states way “Einfuehlung” into objects. It is harm- “s 

that as the individual projects his emotions — ful to stretch the meaning of transference to __ 

im: the groups around him and as the mem- _ cover all human relationships beyond the 


bers of these groups in turn project their definition given to it by its coiner. It is par- 
3 and repulsions, as ‘projected from both sides, transference an over-all term we would have 
his “social atom.” ’ “Every individual’s ference and esthetic transference. ‘This gives 
- interchoice ratio between two time points. . therefore, to have for every operation a spe- 


emotions toward him, a pattern of attractions ticularly meaningless because if we make 
can be discerned on the threshold between to differentiate three types of transference, 

individual and group. This pattern is called reality bound transference, delusional trans- 
atom retains a significant consistency service to the ‘ ‘word” transference but 
in its ratio of positive reciprocation and its does not change ‘the facts. ‘It is Sie 

a incidence of patterns at one time and at | “cific term expressing it. In this manner the 

a later time in the same community is a rela- a three phenomena, tele, transference, em 


tively constant factor in the structure of pathy, which were dormant and inherent 
ie attractions and in the structure of rejections — -Mesmer’s animal fluid, have been identified 

which characterize it. There are found, in a by sociometrists as independent functions — 
mmunity, spe again brought together and shown 


given community, specific choice and rejec- Sho 
_ tion patterns and they show an orderly dis- - combined operation. Studies of the warming ; 
_ tribution within it. Yet, while the incidence : up ager of individuals towards each — 
of certain patterns may be relatively con- wi 
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two dif different areas found interwoven in every 
& ing already in the first meeting of two in- __ Another method suggested by the writer 
_ dividuals. The longer a relationship lasts the is a new sociometric test modified for the 
more it becomes dominated by tele and not x _ measurement of inter- -group 1p relations. The | 
transference. Even if. the transference new sociometric test of inter-group 
_ portion was large to begin with, it vanishes differs from its twin test of inter-personal ff 
=" often as the relationship goes on. This is _ relations by the systematic and gradual re- 
_ found to be true of all inter-individuai rela- duction of the choice area permitted. Where- _ 
tions, even of the relation between physician as for instance, in the inter-personal test the 7 
ae and patient. As the relationship endures the % - tendency was to extend for the individual 
_ projectional aspects recede and the real at- is the area of choice to a maximum, a maximum 7 | 
_ tributes of the physician are perceived. In ; of self-expression, in order to gain insight — J ; 


ae 


Y= 


other words, true transference, in the psy- _ into the endo-social thresholds, the tendency — é 
Choanalytic sense, diminishes in quantity and of the inter r-group test is gradually to limit 
intensity as individuals mature and as groups i the choice area and focus his attention upon 
gain in cohesion and integration. The effect the restricted area. A _ sociometrist of a 
of social catharsis is to increase tele produc- neighborhood may direct the inhabitants to 
tion and to decrease transference production choose their associates only among the ne- — 
“between members of groups. Tele, therefore, groes, the spanish and the refugees and leave 
; can be defined as the group binder, trans- themselves, the American born out of being § 
ference as the group disintegrator, That the chosen. The expression of preference is then § 
_ factor tele operates between persons has limited to the three minority groups. Or he M | 
Deen n demonstrated by” sociometric meth- may direct. the: inhabitants to chose their 
ods. It operates, a) between persons like associates only among representatives of cer- 


Z A B, who are mere acquaintances, b) be- tain vocations, physicians, teachers and law- § 
tween persons like A B, who are not only yers, for instance, leaving all other vocations 3 
mere acquaintances but who are attracting out. Through the data received role (inter- 
a or rejecting one another i in reference to one group) preference instead of only individual ff ple 
or more specific criteria, c) between per- preference comes to ) expression. Without los- — ar 
sons like A B, who are unacquainted persons ~ _ ing the s specificity of individual choice, the % th 

but related to each other via a criterion; more varied and reduced the areas are, the ne 

like B are unacquainted and and unre-— more the results will gain a group categori-— all 
“ha to each other by a criterion. oa am at cal character. In proportion to the degree ~ bas 


gee to which choice areas are reduced, there will 


(G) sOcIoMETRIC TEST OF INTER-GROUP ‘Fesult a scale ranging from a maximum de- 


ree of individual choice expression, to a 
maximum of group» characterizations of its 


The ‘Most promising new development is 
application of sociometric methods to 
inter-group relations. The one method now 


and the social sciences is rapidly increasing. — 
_ widely 1 used is the sociodrama ‘- om ming 2 These are signposts indicating the trend, but — 
totes psy ycho-drama which studies inter- ‘Pel there are many more, It means an advance 
eee sonal relations, Sociodrama studies inter- o¢ the combat forces against the threat of 
group relations by: means of action methods. ‘= sociometric cultism, to an extent indispens- e 
_ Psychodrama and sociodrama tests able with any Pioneering endeavor. de- 


‘the law of gravity be- 
Vol. 1, 1938. tween sociometry a and the social “sciences. 


Moreno, Sociodrama, Mono- The progressive factors a1 are increasing, 


graphs. No. 1 . Beacon on House, New York. retarding factors are 


Statistics of ‘Social “Configurations,” 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF ECOLOGICAL 
Jann, Carvin F. Scum, AND CLARENCE ScHRAGt 


measure of segregation is the of 


HE PURPOSE of this | paper is to devise 

| objective and mensurative referents measure in predicting those character- 

4 for the ecological concept of “segre- istics with which it is designed to correlate. 
gation.” ‘The basic data utilized in this The four indexes presented i in this paper 


q 


census tract bulletins on Population and : be measured with some preliminary oll 
Housing” prepared by the United States to indicate which index could be used 
Bureau of the Census in connection with the any givenresearch problem. 
decennial census. Out of a total 
of 61 tracted cities in 1949, two samples of 
44 and 25 cities, respectively, selected Let us assume that “no segregation” 
analysis, exists if place o of residence by census tracts 
Although the concept of ecological segre- is uninfluenced by racial factors. This 
i gation c can be applied to any population — means that if there i is no ssereention, then 
group or class, data for the Negro popula- members minority racial 
tion were selected as being particularly (Negroes, for the purposes of this paper) Bie. 
appropriate and significant for a Teport of will be distributed ‘randomly throughcut 
kind. ‘Ti the various census tracts of a city. For 
Theoretically, there is virtually no limit example, , if ten per cent of the population 
to the number and variety of indexes of of a city is Negro, then each census tract 
ecological segregation which might be con- _ would be expected to have a Negro popula- 
structed. More than twenty logically sound _ tion of approximately ten per cent. th bent 
and computationally feasible indexes have — B The related assumption is “that “com-— 
been formulated. The definitions of “‘com- plete segregation” exists if minority (Ne- 
segregation’ and “no “segregation” and majority (non- Negro)! racial’ 
are identical in 1 each case. It must not, groups are situated so that no members of | iid 
therefore, be assumed that any one index is ome group reside in census tracts in which ts iy 


necessary superior to all others or that there: members of the other group. 

all are equally good for all purposes. The ‘Under these conditions the patterns 

basic criterion for Particular residence of Negroes and of non-Negroes 


_* Paper read before “the annual meeting of the tract is either 100 per cent Negro or 100, r a 


| 


_ Accepting the above assumptions, satin 
t For valuable criticisms and suggestions in the t d f t t 
of this paper, grateful acknowledgement ac er index o segrega ion mus 
‘+ extended to Professor Stuart C. Dodd, American — two basic conditions : First, “no segrega- 


University of Beirut; Mr. M. I. Gershenson, Chief, tion” exists if the proportion of + nl 
Division of Labor Statistics and Research, California . 
Industrial Relations; ” Professors “Majority” could be defined so as to include 
oo: M. Kusnets, and Dorothy Swaine Thomas, — 4 _ only the native white population, or any other speci- 
University of California; Professors Ruth Inglis, fied category. By using “Negro” and “non-Negro” 
George A. Lundberg, and Frank Miyamoto, categories in this analysis it was possible to include 
a versity of Washington, and Professors Phillip Mc- * the entire population in a dichotomous classification. 
Carthy and Frederick F. Stephan, Cornell Uni- - With minor adjustments the indexes considered here z 


_ versity. For assistance in compiling and analyzing th ed to a manifold classification of any t 
data in this paper special credit is due Mr. John M. aa population. The dichotomous scheme is used to sim- 
_ Griswold, Miss Betty Kent, Miss Donna Moore, — plify the discussion, and should not imply that this i is 
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AMERI AN SOCIOLOGI 


presented in this paper. A verbal 
in the total population of the city. definition of thisindexfollows: 
score” any tract be: I,4=the sum of the differences between ob 
area (combination of census tracts), or city served numbers of Negroes residing in the 7 
which fulfills this specification should be respective census tracts of a city and he 
__- zero. Second, “complete segregation’ exists numbers that would occur if there were ‘ ‘no 
Be ie the Negroes reside eside only i in census tracts segregation, ” divided i by the sum of the d dif- = 
which there are n no o non-Negroes. Any ferences that would occ occur if there were e“com- 
tract, area (combination of tracts), or plete segregation.” 
city which fulfills this specification should fe To explain the development of this in- _ 
set a “segregation score’ ” of 100. Hence, dex, let us begin with a simple measure of | 


1 
range of possible scores should be o t segregation for any given tract. This meas- 


addition to these two basic -stipula- of ‘‘no segregation” and “‘complete segrega- 
sas factory m of ecological tion” as stated in the foregoing discussion: [— 
ions, + satis ct y measure of eco ogica tion” as stated in the foregoing discussion: | 
number of Negroes “expected number of Negroes 
‘segregation should (1) be expressed as number of Negroes is $ 
- single quantitative value s so as to facilitate - puted by multiplying the total population — 
statistical ‘procedures. as as comparison, the given tract by the proportion of 
 ¢lassification, and correlation; (2) be rela- Negroes i in the total population of the 
tively easy to compute; (3) not be dis- Thus, (N./W)s i in which 

torted by the size of the total population, N, total Negro population i in city 
the proportion of Negroes, or the area of a N= = total population in city 
city; (4) be generally applicable to all cities; n= total tract population 
and d (5) differentiate degrees of segregation Fe _ This expectation is based on the assump- 5 


Af Mins - 2 


#¢ mediate scores cover most of the possible’ aden a measure of the devenion from a 
3 range b between the extremes of o _ hypothetical condition of “no Segregation.” 


This score could vary roughly f from minus 
2 at one to plus one, with a zero score indicat- 


. CONSTRUCTION OF INDEXES; — 


” 
Index 4. Because of its relative sim- § By summing the scores for the various 


plicity, _ Index 4 affords an excellent start- tracts in a city, it would be possible to | 


"a point for a detailed discussion of the _ arrive at a composite score as follows: Tie Res 


(observed of Negroes — expected number of Negroes) 
population of each census tract) sen). 


The major disadvantage of this score is 4q 

matter of density ug todo per unit area). There is is that it can vary without controlled limits. F. 
some evidence (Table IV, page 16) that density or, , This defect can be surmounted by express- — 
ad Ba possibly, conditions of overcrowding might be asso- ing the differences between observed and 
ciated with the degree of segregation, but data on this expected ‘numbers | of Negroes as a Propor- 
problem were not immediately available. Neither do tion of the differences which would obtain — 


these measures “correct” for intra-tract segregation 
or overlapping of segregation areas in parts of dif- if there were “complete segregation.” a 


ferent in uantitative terms this reduces t 


of each census 
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{EASUREMENT OF ECOLOGICAL ‘SEGREGATION 


fi 


d=observ red number of minus 
each tract, disregarding signs. 
number of Negroes in the city 
N N 
We = total population of the city, ® le 
(Negroes) plus (non-Negroes) 
Logical proof for the denominator of 
equation follows: If there were 
reside i in tracts in which there were no non- 
Negroes. Hence, d for the all- -Negro tracts The entries (2), | (2), and (3) 


Expected| 


the total Negro population and the num- _—_ (2) is equal to N and the sum of column 

ber of Negroes that would be expected, oe (3)isequaltoNe = 

assuming “no-segregation,”’ in that propor- Column (4) represents ( (No 

>> d for the non-Negro tracts would Column (5) is s the difference between the 
be equal to the number of Negroes observed number of Negroes minus the 


would be equal to the difference between are self-explanatory. The sum of column 


in non-Negroarea [(Na/N)Ni). expected number o of Negroes, 


Ne dl 4. Substituting i in the following f 


SHAD oe 4 brief verbal definition as well as the mathe- ihe 


= matical steps that follow that Index 1 is 
constructed on an entirely different basis" 


than that of Index 4. 
=The dt ference between the pro portion 


ition, table of the fo follo 
= total of a city 
d equals zero_ and the “segregation 


Sore” therefore equals un nder condi- 


4 tion 2, ‘complete segregation,” >, d equals city 


This index can be readily computed by 


making the proper substitutions in the 


No. of | No. of 


q 
| 
| 
- 
| 
ns 

j 
| 
| 
of 

= 
= 

na — 

— 

of the city having the highest concentration 

ain 
#4 


r of in Area 2 2 
M=totals number of persons in Area 
lle =total*number of non-Negroes in 

N;=total number of persons in Area 


Nw=total of non- Negroes in 


Number of Persons in Census | 


Area r I 


2) 


a. Negroes | 


b. Non-Negroes 


Area r is an area including a group 0 


a census tracts ranked from highest to lowest 
i 4 according to the proportion of the tract that | 


is Negro, beginning with the tract 


the highest percentage Negro and adding 
successively ranked tracts until the area 
includes a population equal to the total 

number of Negroes in the city. 


‘The ‘limit of J; is 1. 00, 100), 
which occurs when Area 1 includes only 
_ Negroes and when no Negroes are included | 


_ in Area 2. This corresponds to the concept 
of “complete segregation.” The lower limit 


census tracts. 


proportion of the population of Area 1 
-thati is Negro is the as the proportion 
_ of Area 2 that is Negro. This corresponds to 


the concept of competing fare 


Indicate the of t the census t tract 


Total 


Area 2 includes the remainder of the en 


te 


of the index is 0.00, which « occurs whenthe 


he city o the percentage of 
Raat the tract population that is Negro, desig- 
Te nating the tract with the highest per-< © 
b. Beginning with the census tract with the 
highest percentage, add accumulatively, 
the populations of the tracts in the above a 
- yank order, until a total number is ob- AG 
tained that is equal to the number 
of Negroes in the 
For the same series of census iis te, add es 
accumulatively the number of Negroes i in 
ta the tracts. (This can be done simul- 
taneously with step b by using different 
sections of the keyboard of the adding 
‘ee machine, or by using two machines.) _ J 
Mr d. If the total number of persons in ce 
next census tract added necessarily 
— the accumulative total greater 
than the total number of Negroes in the 
th record the accumulative totals for _ 


_ Negroes and all persons up to, but not 


| this next tract. Subtract the 
aes. accumulated total for all persons fr . 
the number to the total number 


Portion of persons in the next tract that 
Negro. Add the result to the accumu- 
dated number of Negroes. The obtained 


number corresponds to Ni, in the associa- 
dh. If the total population in the first tract 
tract is greater than the number of | 
_ Negroes in the city: First, divide the / 
number of Negroes i in city by the total 

ia total population in that tract; then mul- 7 
< tiply the number of Negroes i in that tract j 
this percentage (this gives the number 

Negroes in the defined Negro area). 


5. Derive the remaining entries by subtraction: 


_ Substitute i in the following formula: ; 


. Index agi index ¢ 


— 
3 
— 
iom of Indext 
= 
tic 
po 
city Using an be defined abo 
we form as in N, for the deviation of the 
». Enter the v laces in the in the desig- Negroe leviation of the 
d plac N, in t jortions of ation of the 
— the design ua op ndar 
Enter which is = served pr 


[MEASUREMENT OF ECOLOGICAL SEGREGATION ox 


distribution ‘which would occur if ens were + to relate our m measure of deviation to sili 
asa per- proportion and non-Negroes. if 

ndard deviation of dif- 
‘tne similar to Index 4. In con- _ percentages would be lower for a city hav- ae g 
structing Index 4, the following ‘simple t theo- _ ing a Negro population of only ten per cent — — 
retical basis for expressing a segregation _ than for a city having a Negro Population — 
score was suggested: of fifty per cent. Similarly, a city having a 
(Observed number of N: egroes— expected number of 

Ori in terms of standard deviation formula: 


of ninety per cent would 


- the above measure by computing the stand- have a lower standard deviation than a 
_ ard deviation of the differences between the city having fifty per cent Negroes. ine 
- and expected frequencies for the = indicates why ¢/Mean cannot be use 


various tracts as follows: A method of reducing the 


at (Observed percentage of Negroes — expected percentage of 
‘Total number of census ptracts 
cut” formula greatly reduces score” ’ to standard units be to ex- 
the amount of computation. Two assump- — press it as a percentage of the standard 
formula which are a deviation which would obtain if there were 
not involved in the former measures: (a) “complete segregation.” The formula for 
using percentages we disregard differ- “complete segregation” ’ follows: 
ences in sizes of the census tract, and (b) in for Segregation” 


using grouped data we assume the is 
_ points of the class intervals to be repre- 
sentative scores for all entries within the 
the extreme measures. It hich 
be kept in mind that the distribution of on 
census tracts according to “percent Negro” 
does not follow a “normal” distributio of total that i is 
Hence, no assumptions involving normal 
probabilities are permissible. )= deviation of “all N egro’ ’ tracts from 
Ih comparing cities of varyin “Bis expected percentage (r00—per- 
composition it would be well to reduce the centage Negro) 
_ above “segregation score” to a standard -: 9 deviation of “all white” tracts from | 
absolute ccore. The common “coefficient of expected percentage 
variation” is useless here because it relates age Negro) 


the deviation to the whereas we wish = total population 


| 
aa 
i 
b- 
dd | 
nt 
ng 
ily | ena / >_ (Observed number of Negroes — expected number of Negroes)? — —— 
ot — 
he 
om 
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r if the Negro ndex 3. This index is patterned 
ity were ten per cent and no non- -Ne-_ the Gini “index of concentration,” whose — 
in tracts in which Negroes derivation is based on the well- known 
were found (“complete segregation’’), then Lorenz curve which economists frequently 
aie ten per cent of the population would live use to portray Si distribution of wealth ee 
in tracts having roo per cent Negroes, and and income. 
_ go per cent of the population would live in fe  I3=the ratio of the Gini index of concen- 


tacts having ‘no Negroes.” tration computed for 


3 the following: Se 219% the index which would obtain if were 


S, for Segregation’ steps in calculating ‘the Gini Index 


are indicated in the following work sheet 


e 


Now, its, the‘ ‘segregation score’ *(chort- 


P.C. of | P.C. of 4 0 
= “| Pop. in Totals | times 
standard score wouldbe ‘Tract | Tract of Col. (5) 
In 

It can be seen be seen that this figure repre- 58 

sents the ratio of “observed deviations 1. Enter percentage of Negroes At 
score) 2), ‘starting with | the lowest “percentage 
deviations which hold were there the 
. Enter percentage of total population in a 
column (3), with the same rank order as 
"pressed as a “Therefore citie in col (2) bee 
can be ranked according to this standard tn cola 3 On 
score regardless of variations in their racial og Enter in col (s), the two-point totals fe Atl 

 forcolumn (4) as indicated by symbols plac 
The directions for computing I Index 2are: the respective columns. 
1. Prepare a frequency distribution in high 

* P q h Compute line by line entries for column 
which the vals times column (s) and enter in column ja 

number of census tracts | in each class" * Fora deca 4 the mathematical 
x properties e Gini “index of concentration” as serie 

4 inter ed wel! as original references, see Maurice G. Kendall, ‘pan 
2. ompute the standar eviation (¢ ‘The Advanced Theory of Statistics, Vol. 1, pp. 43-47. 
; mean (X) of this distribution. mathematical derivation of th 
obser 


Substitute i in index available on request. 
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MEASUREMENT OF ECOLOGICAL 

‘If there were “complete segregation’ ” the tion: r=+.91. However, in this; tuagram, 

‘Gini Index would be 100— “(Na/N)(100) several cities notably "Chicago (Index 
r=95; Index 2=69) and Yonkers (Index. 

(100) tre _ further breakdown of cities according to 


_.. Whether the two measures are significantly 
mm. EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS OF INDEXES different in sensitivity to the data. If sucha a 


Asa basis for testing empirically the four difference” cannot be demonstrated by 
te measures of segregation discussed oe "more detailed analysis, then it might be 
lex | preceding pages, data on the Negro popula- concluded that these indexes also can be _ 
eet tion for samples of 44 and 25 census interchangeably. The other. 
cities respectively were selected foranalysis. ¢xhibit considerable scatter with relatively 


7 It will be observed from Table I that In- low intercorrelations as follows: Indexes z= 
_  dexesrand 2 were computed for the comple and 3:7=+.60; Indexes 1 and 4:r=+. 59; 
of 44 cities and Indexes 3 3 and 4 for the | - Indexes | 2 and 3: r=+.50; and Indexes 2 


sample of 25 cities. In order to facilitate and 4:r=+.48. In these diagrams breaks 
es comparison, detailed rankings were made down of | cities according to size, ethnic 

the scores” for each of the four indexes for make- up, etc., and a test for curvilinear 
: _ For the sample of 44 cities, Index 1 cate more precisely the independent fenc- 

—- shows a range in value from g for Portland, ¥ tions of the several indexes. It seems clear, — 

Oregon, to 95 for Chicago, Illinois, however, that these are two sets of inde- 

a i Index 2, from 12 for the former « city to 81 if pendently | discriminative measures (In- Ars 
for Atlanta, Georgia. On the basis of 25 dexes and 2, and 3 and 4), and 
+. “cities Index 3 varies from a minimal value of that the two sets are only modemtely re-— 

58 for Elizabeth, New Jersey, to 96 for lated to each other. 

mn Atlantic City, New Jersey, while the cor- fe Table II presents in comparative form a 

age responding values for Index 4 are 45 for - summary of certain significant character- 

the former city” and 85 for | the latter. istics of the four indexes for the sample of 

tb i It will be seen that a certain degree of 25 cities. Index 3 has the highest mean 

as consistency is evidenced in the ranking of score with 82.9 followed by Index 4 with 

i: _ the cities for all four indexes, but as might 69. 7, Index 2 with 55.1, and Index 1 with oe 

(2) 6 expected there are notable discrepancies.  47-3- The greatest spread is is shown by y Index ; 

a On the basis of a sample of 25 cities, a with a o of 23.1 and a range from 9 to 

tals - Atlantic City, New Jersey, ranks in fet 83; Index 2 has a o of 21.3 and a range 
all four indexes. Similarly, At- from 12 t to 81; Index 4,a of 10.2 and a 

lanta, Georgia, also” ranks range from 58 to 96; ; and Index. 3; ao of 

—- high. _ Relatively low scores for all four anda range from 45 to 8s. For the several - 

indexes are shown by New class-intervals in Table II, the maximal 
Jersey and Portland, Oregon. frequency is 3 for Indexes 1 and 2 respec- 


The exact relationships among sev- tively, whereas the highest frequency is 
tes) ‘eral indexes are graphically portrayed by a forbothindexes3and4. 


series of scatter diagrams in the Table il ‘Tepresents the respective com- 


ae = chart. Indexes 3 and 4 are the posite sc scores for Indexes 1 and 2 for rthe — 
‘his most highly correlated: r = +.96. tt can be sample of 44 cities classified according to 


_ observed that these two sets of scores devi- — 
ate so slightly from a - perfect ae phic Divisions the Pacific Division has the 
_ correlation that they probably are inter- lowest mean scores—27.2 for Index 1 and 
_ changeable for most purposes. Indexes 1 32.0 for Index 2. The cities in this Division — 
2 also show. a high corr are Portland, ‘San ‘Francisco, Seattle, 
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Tame COMPARISON OF Four INDEXES oF Data REPRESENT 


Poputation For Two Samptes OF TRACTED CITIES:19400 


om Rank of All Four 


Indexes 
(2s Cities) 


. Akron, Ohio.......... 


2. Atlanta, Ga. 
3 Atlantic City, N. J. 
4. Augusta, Ga.. 
Ss Birmingham, Ala. 


18:3 wen 


Camden, N. 


> 


36, Hartford, Conn. . 


: ar. Los Angeles, Cal... . 
22. Louisville, Kentucky 
93. Macon, Ga........ 
24. Memphis, Tenn..... 
25. Minn 


= 


7 Newark, N. 
. New Haven, Conn... 


Paterson, N. J 140 | 39 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 23-5 | 24-5 
35. F Providence, B. I 


ws 
Nw 
an 
“us 


vs 


39. Savannah, Ga 
Wash. 


a 


— 
— 
an 
— | est ge | | = 
68 | 72 | 10 [10 82 | 69 65) 7 
.| 60 | 65 | 20 | 22.5 “yo 
| 56 | 8 | 76 |l20.5|20 | 8 
| at 20 | 20 ¥ 
‘Tie ¢ 
23.5 | 22.5 19 18.5 
64 | 7B 20.5] 22.5] 11 | 13-5 
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INDEXES | AND 2 = +91 INDEXES AND +80 
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TABLE II. Frequency OF ScoRES ror Four INDEXES OF 


SEGREGATION Baszp ON SAMPLE OF 25 CITIES 1, 


4 


ye 


oo 


ran 


a were excluded from this group of cities, the 
TABLE III. MEAN VALUES OF INDEXES I AN 
SAMPLE or 44 Crttes CLASSIFIED BY 
Ggocrapaicat Division 


mean scores would seduced to 14. for 
Index 1 and 18.3 for Index 2. The highest — 
degree of segregation shows a ¢ definite 


ae should be pointed out that the East North | 

Central Division which includes Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Detroit, 4 
Indianapolis, and Toledo, also ranks rela- 

tively high. For Index the West South 

Central Division—Dallas, Houston, and 

- Oklahoma City—is in first “place with a 

mean score of 67.7. For Index 2 the South 2 

Atlantic Geographic Division—Atlanta, 

yc Augusta, Macon, Savannah, and Washing 

ton, D. C.—is slightly higher. The New . 

England Division-—Hartford, New Haven, ¥ 

Providence—ranks next to the Pacific 

= A series of coefficients of correlation be- 
Index 1 and certain variables are 

listedin TableIV. 


l=. 

ivision 


Me 


Middle Atlantic. . 
: South Atlantic... 
‘page 
East South Central. 
East North Central.| 
West North Central} 


West South Central 


a 


These figures show that there i isa a moder- 


FAD 


tendency to occur in the ‘South, but it 


| 


ere 
tela 
thes 
and 
cise, 
sible 
tion 
dex a 
Index || Index 
1 — 
4/5 brm 
4 


ate positive correlation between 


‘morta 


: high ou Thorndite’s ‘ 


purpose. Additional theoretically valid and 


“index generally rank low in the degree of mathematical definitions of 


segregation. There also is the interesting fundamental sociological concept, “segre- 
suggestion that percentage of Negroes un- gation.” They are operational — defini- .. 
tions, mathematically valid and empiri- 
Taste IV. Corretation Between INDEX 1 cally tested, and not heuristic symbols or 


a AND SPECIFIED VARIABLES FOR 


_ Tuberculosis Mortality (1940-41 
Percentage of Occupied Dwellin 8 Units with 


verbal definitions, 
romps 3. A methodological implication of the 
———__ preceding paragraph is that there may be | 
a more than one “‘correct’’ operational defini- 

4g tion of a concept, depending upon certain 


+.48 
theoretic assumptions as well as the meas- 


+. uring techniques used. The “‘correctness”’ of 
39 a definition depends upon the effectiveness 
a ot. with which it performs its specified func- 
+. 7 tions. The utility, value, or application of a Pea: 
particular index is dependent upon 
roblem or purpose at hand. There is no 
SE. Thorndike, ‘Your City, Hescourt, Brace The scores for the four indexes 
Company, New York, 1939, pp. 33-34. represents Port to measure the “degree”’ or “intensity” 
what Thorndike refers to as an “index of general a of ecological segregation within the limits _ 
constructed and on the basis of available 


q 
— of Housing Units N eeding Major ¢ 
Repairs (1940) 
Total Infant Mortality (19 30-40) 
Percentage of Negroes Unemployed ( 
_-Percen tage of Negro 


(1930-40). 


~ employ yed may be inversely associated with data. Census tract data were used for test-_ 
the deni pa segregation in these cities. ai ing these indexes. If the data had been — 
% more discriminating measure of overcrowd- based on blocks, enumeration districts, or a a 
= etc., might result in more significant some other type of unit the results prob- d 
- correlations. The data ar are intended to be ably would be different. With minor modi- | pes 
" merely suggestive of the explanations and 4 fication i in the formulas it would have been en 
relationships that might be found between — possible to use a manifold Tpeeooatinn of ook 
these measures ecological segregation racial of ethnic groups. 
and certain other social conditions. A pre- oe 5. Although the basic data used in this - 


cise, quantitative definition makes it pos- 4 paper are for the Negro population, the — 
. four indexes can be applied to other 


pational, educational, and nativity groups 


and classes in the population. 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
6. Correlations that have been found 


. The major objective | of this paper is — tween Index 1, for example, and certain ms 
how ecological segregation characteristics of cities indicate that th he 
can be measured. Four indexes which con- explanation and determination of such — 
form to certain stated postulates and other > relationships should be a ‘fruitful field for 
Specifications were constructed for this further research, 
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ae 
nes, thrive on their 
search ‘on tom comprised by reviewed, assessed and , perhaps, 
_ interview data in communities. A few ac-_ a Since social research in Planned commur 
counts of participant- -observation are avail- ties will probably keep pace with the grow- — 
able but, in general, a deep silence cloaks < ing number of these communities, it may be a 
: many of the concrete problems found in useful to report, in a preliminary way, a few _ 
field work. Thus social anthropolegists, a problems of field work encountered in a con- 
themselves heavily committed to community tinuing study of community housing. 
_ research, have recently been indicted for the materials stem largely from an intensive in- 
Bs “limited extent to which . . . (they) have quiry into the social structure of Craftown, 
} = been articulate about their field techniques. a housing project of some 700 families lo- 
.1 The experiences of fieldworkers have not cated in the great industrial flatlands south _ 
; commonly been codified and set forth for and west of New York City. From its origin 
to read. As a consequence, these pro- in the w winter of 1941, Craftown has 


; cedures have largely remained private skills. _ known as a “workers’ community,” with al : 
_ passed on through example and word-of- most four-fifths of its population wage-earn- 


- mouth: to a limited number of apprentices. ‘eae ers and the remainder in the lesser white- 


ee. The reasons for this public reticence are collar occupations. Built with public funds — 


eS _ not entirely clear. Perhaps so much of what under the Mutual Home Ownership plan, 7 


is done “in the field” seems to require only is not a low-rent housing project. = = 
application © common sense—with the course of the study, a systematic 
33 which, presumably, social researchers like _ effort was made to record and, later, to codify 


other folks are liberally b blessed—that there the: field experience | of the research group. 4 


and procedures. Yet it is acknowl. types of field work problems: 


@) The authority structure and entry of a re- 


Paper read before the annual meeting of the 3 search group into a small planned coor 


cember (2) Differentials among ‘informants with re 
t This report has drawn upon a continuing pstudy spect to rapport and as sources of qualita-— 
of social relations in the planned community spon- 
sored by the Lavanburg Foundation. I am indebted 
to my colleagues, Dr. Bernard Berelson, Patricia J. Images. of the interview 
Salter and Ann Lohmann for materials used in 
_Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall for their helpful ‘THE AUTHORITY STRUCTURE AND ENTRY | 
‘This may be identified as Publication No. A-82 


of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia That t "most 


ve poin' 

Louis Gottschalk, and the top levels of status, authority and 
¢ Angell, The Use of Person ocuments in His tige has been taken as a commonplace 0 
tory, Anthropology and ‘Social Science  fiel d ‘work, és the thane ef socal. 
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"FIELD WORK IN THE PLANNED COMMUNITY 
coln sens and like Mali- boon companions on an ocean voyage ¥ will 
nowski. 
the of this. doctrine ly because they will probably never meet 
a depends on the character of the local power t again, so the unattached field observer will 
_and authority structure. in the planned hous- as have access to confidences which will not be 
ing community, , there typically exist two made known to members of a management = — 
chief hierarchies of authority: the one con- staff. When there is little prospect of con- ae i 
stituted by management, the other among tinued contact, there is less sense of self- t 


residents. These hierarchic structures are "exposure. Individuals ; grasp the rare oppor- 


| aa not only distinct but are at times in direct tunity to give voice to their sentiments and 
y tog 


i opposition. This was the case in Crafton , Preoccupations in the Presence of a listener 
4 _ which shad had an intermittent will not pass s judgment, with whom 


preliminary inquiries before entry into the Nevertheless, it was of course essential to 


group must be almost fully dissociated from order to obtain clearance for the study and © 
management, both in fact and in the eyes sof to gain access to official records. Moreover, 2 
residents. Were members of the research staff "had initial relations been established with | 
observed to have frequent access to the man- r 
agement offices in the early ; stages" of “the fears about the possible | repercussions ‘of the 
y inquiry, they would at once have been tagged _ Tesearch upon his interests and status, since oS 
as agents of management. Later disclaimers his methods of administration would inevi-— 
s and explanations would scarcely alter the - tably fall with the compass of our inquiry © 
convictions of those who preferred to believe of into the life of the community. There are — 
testimony “of their own eyes.” few who welcome unexpected scrutiny of 
Tob be identified with the local administra- _ their occupational performance without mis- 
ton m may arouse the resistance of informants _givings, and all the more so, if they have 
_ even when there is no evidence of hostility reason to suppose that this review may adopt EE ae 
between residents and management. Infor- perspectives of possibly hostile residents. 
 mants will no 
vate views hate: to a disinterested outdde "without alienating either of the two hier- a 
observer—views which would not be ex Es archies in the community shaped up in the 
b> pressed were it thought that they would get _ following terms: (1) to obtain public sup- 
back to management. The outsider has port and sponsorship from management at 
stranger Value. at For just as temporary the outset promised to alienate many resi- 
ents and make our access to valid informa- ay 


ames S. Plant has develor We 
of a of status- tion from them difficult if not impossible; 


—— it became clear that the research have initial contacts with management in — 


4 


in the community, to protect himself from the con- yas patently impossible if we were to make — 


i erected by the individual “to preserve his position 2 to by-pass lines of managerial authority — 


stant threats of the environment, and to hide from 
x those about him the turmoils and conflicts which portant reasons for the psychiatrist’s ability to assist ‘ 
are going on within.” Implicit in Plant’s concept is r in situations is that individuals can afford to talk j eo 
the great importance of the interviewer's “stranger with an ‘outsider.’ One may make the generaliza- 
4 value.” For “if this wall (of status-preservation) is tion that (within the limits of variation in the 
= by fear it should largely disappear in certain ability of people to elicit confidences) the ‘melting’ 
g situations and this is precisely what it does. The of this protective wall is in direct proportion to the a 
{ best example is what occurs in chance meeting (as extent to which its owner feels that the confidences 
on train or boat) with persons whom one has never 0 te ‘cannot be used against him.’” J ames — 


he 
ry 
q 
h 
: 
is 
| 
a- 
| 
zh 4 
ay — 
i ___ tells stories, confidences, such as cannot be told to York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1937), pp. 121, ate 7 f 
_ those who will continue in one’s life. One of the im- 123. 


continued observations in a small, "closed i. ens to management. In view of the un- — 
community largely subject to managerial su- inhibited comments often made 
pervision. . The objective was to obtain the 
of both groups without having established our independent status. ‘Finally, 
__ the research staff identified with either. during a later phase of ou rk, ly 38 
et. g phase our wo only 35 
Procedure of Dual Entry. Confronted (5.7%) formal "interview contacts ended 
with this dilemma, we evolved a procedure in failure to secure the interview. we 
of “dual entry” into the community. We were, at the very least, ‘maintaining a level 
virtually simultaneous but ‘independent of ‘rapport within the community, "despite g 
contacts ‘on the two levels of ‘Management (or perhaps because of) our ubiquitous 
presence in every section of the ‘community, 
‘The initial contacts with the housing man-— be seen from the fact that refusals ina 
ager we were confined to a few conferences in second 1 wave of interviews were no more fre- _ 
which his support of the study was enlisted. quent than in the firs hich occurred some - 
_ Once cast in the role of an expert assessing — three months earlier ' 
residents, he was quick to see the importance _ DIFFERENTIALS AMONG 
not providing any basis for erroneous — RAPPORT AND QUALITATIVE INTER- 


rumors that we we were agents of management. DATA 

Be him for some time to come thereupon be- lace that rappo wilh with 
came for him, as it was for us, a technical Pe formants is necessary at every Pmaee of Seid de 
ane dient for the avoidance of misleading work takes on special point in a closed com- 
“yumors. We thus enteted the community ¥ munity. There is a great difference between 


‘privately on the level of management but /s making a , section poll, say, in — 


made our public entry among the resi idents politan area, in which the interviewees com- 


All this was a brief prelude to -establish- 
ing contacts with residents.* The approach 
here was originally through the major or- 
ganized groups of residents. The ‘assumption ™ 
that the officials of these groups comprised sf 

large fraction of the local leaders was the may 

borne out | by ou our le later experience. Having DE obtained the closed commu- — 

Obtained the support of these groups, who however, a single may 

themselves suggested clearance with man- ecome a locus of disaffection threa ening 


to sabotage the inquiry. Hostility may diffuse 
agement, we could enter upon the first st stages — ; = 
of field "throughout the. ‘community and local manage- 


There is evidence that the may withdraw its support. In a very 


the research group from management proved real sense, the inquiry is forever the 

mercy of residents and management who 
largely successful. This we learned, in part, 
can, with consummate ease, make it 


through access to local gossip grapevines. 
ES Moreover, during a span of six months, fewer possible for the research to proceed. Prob- wh 


dems of community rapport take special 
four of every hundred informants. ex- ees 


pressed fears that their views would be made 


"In routing their way through the network of in the Craftown study, a staff of four field- 
‘social relations among residents, fieldworkers avoided _ workers developed personal relations with 4 4 
_ entangling alliances with cliques which exist in relatively small group of informants over 4 


ith li 
“ee Craftown as in other communities. The familiar pro- perio d of ‘several months, But “problems ft ‘3 


with its social groups s of interacting persons. 
When a maladroit interviewer antagonizes 
an informant in a poll, it is unfortunate but A 


not catastrophic. The single interview may 


4 


_ cedures for moving across clique lines and between 
social levels are not reported i in this rapport were when directive inter- 
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WORK IN THE PLANNED COMMUNITY 


inferences. drawn from field were of an unstructured 
is this latter phase of the field work which free-answer type. These could racer: 
_we consider here. by a brief sentence or two, or by a = 
a Although the question of how to achieve ing flow of self-revealing comment. Since 


"prove 

"operation with the: research ‘duration than those of informants less in- 
tributed throughout the ‘Population — of in- terested in the research. (As we shall see, 

oO operative than others? Field workers are, the informant and the duration—i.e. depth — 
of course, aware that informants differ in and scope—o f his interview has important — 


A. 
“ants. in the local social structure, and the Self- “ratings: The final index 4 
s in rapport upon tained from the informant’ $ own rating of 
| the adequacy of the field data, have not his interest in the interview experience. This - 
been systematically explored elicited in the following manner. After 
; 7, Indices 0 of rapport. In an effort to study the last question on the schedule had been 
aa ‘these variations among different types of i in- ~ asked and answered, the interviewer osten- a 
formants, we provided in our Craftown > tatiously put his schedule and pad to one — 
~ schedule for r three rough measures of rap- — side, pocketed his pencil and remarked in “7 
port. They were, briefly, ‘as follows: casual fashion: “The interview is over now 
1, Initerviewer ratings: By evaluating the » and I’d like your frank opinion. How did 
willingness of informants to expose private you really feel about being interviewed all _ 
feelings or to make "possibly damaging this time?” From their comments, one-third 


missions, by judging their” freedom from could be rated as “deeply interested in the 


gauging their interest in the interview, field- expressed but interest; 
_ workers arrived at an over-all judgment of and a few (3%) expressed definite hostility. — = 
4 the co-operativeness of each In ‘point o of fact, ‘this fin final question was 
seen during the period of formal interview- — designed as more than a measure of —— yi 


manifested itself directly in the dura- provide an outlet for pent-up feelings 
§ _ tion of the interview. Although in this latter ~ antagonism i in those instances where the in- <a i 
of study, informant was terview w may have provoked some measure 
e asked a standardized series of questions, — of hostility. It provided an occasion for the 
= ‘interviews ranged from some twenty “chimney- sweeping of aggression.” 
— to over three hours. Much of this In a limited field study where there are - 


| ing which followed the preliminary field had another function seems pecu- 


variation in the length of the interview rep sf but one or two fieldworkers who can estab- % 
variation in the amount of Getail continuing personal relations the prob- 
provided by i formants, Seventy-eight of lem is less acute. Hostilities of informants 


may be dealt with over an extended period 


relationship between the motivation of 


this respect. . But to our knowledge such var-_ bearing on the analyst’ s use of qualitative bea 
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of time. But this is not possible in in ex- Differentials” in informant-co-operative- 


tensive field involving at one ‘pint ness. On the basis of these ratings, it be- 


Be: By frankly recognizing the possibility of brief summary. (Since the several measures 
-_aggressiveness—“How you really feel of informant rapport closely correspond, we 

about the interview?”—and by providing an _ shall here make use of only one: interviewer a 

outlet for it, the level of post-interview ratings. 

i was, in some cases, evidently reduced. It is notably the formal “leaders”* of Craf- te 

under the conventionalities and courte town, the men and woman who hold office 
a _ sies of the interview situation, informants local organizations or had taken part in found- 


will ordinarily not express accumulated hos- ing these organizations who most often eve 
-tilities, veiled aggressive  denced high degree of cooperation the 
interview. _Thus, 72% of _Craftown’ _ leaders 


in the cor community intimately. ea ee un only a few can be reported om in 4 


that he is actually willing to be told of "Those whe 
ee _ antagonisms which he may have set in train, cern with local community decisions—to whom ° bd 
i the informants find a means of funneling off i, is important that “they have a | hand in de- 
feelings of antagonism. This process of ab- ciding what goes on” i 
_ reaction provides psychological gains for the markedly more cooperative than informants re 


- informant and the field-worker alike. rs latively apathetic in this respect. Sixty per cen 


_ Our three measures of rapport were, thus, — of the civically concerned in comparison with — 
_ the interviewers’ ratings, the objective fact 35% of the unconcerned exhibited great inter 
S23. 4 


of the interviewers’ duration and informants’ est in the interview. 


expressed reactions to their experiences in the In general, it was the middle- aged—those over ce 
j rvie ‘The thr dices are highly in- . 35—tather than the more youthful adults who " 
interview. indices proved ‘most cooperative. This age 


like the others, is found on each educational 
_ than an hour were rated as highly sacl -opera- J might be expected that the higher the | 
_ tive by the interviewers, in comparison to” cation of the informant, the keener his interest. = 
only 40% of those who completed their in- _ The relation proved to be more complex. Among — 
terviews in less than an hour. The relation 
between duration of the interview and “We recognize, of course, that holding office 
a ratings is similarly marked. Only a quarter ner ommers does not necessarily bespeak commun- — 
of those whose interviews lasted less than — ity leadership. In a more extended report, the re- a 
= 7 er lations among several criteria of leaders have been 
an hour r found the experience of great in- explored in some detail. But = cannot pursue this 
terest, in contrast to well over half of those  by-path in the present paper, 
-_ with longer interviews. Finally, in three out : Throughout, these findings have been controlled _ 


of every four cases, the interviewer- and self- _ by keeping certain other factors constant. E.g., for 
Be each of three “generations” of Craftowners, in terms — 


aa ratings were in exact agreement. T hese close thelr length af ‘iis ‘ene: 

inter-relationships are readily interpretable. . 
a. Th e sati fact the interview situa- age Status in Com-  % Rated As Highly Cooperative — 

tion, the greater the flow of material and the tions comers 


es io community by a field staff of ten or fifteen, of informants who exhibited most co-opera- _ _ 
a 
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rate the interview as highly satisfactory. = 95.73, significant beyond the .or 


clerical and semiprofessional occupations—who 


it should be emphasized that the ie 

s several educational levels. It is the more highly | goes beyond obtaining a representative sam- 
educated white-collar workers—those who had ple of informants when qualitative data are 

gone beyond high school and were engaged in sought. For even when the population is well- 
evinced most cooperation. sampled, the bulk of qualitative materials 
As we shall see, this difference may in part ay ame from a self-selected subgroup of 
a be a by-product of the white-collar status of the the total sample. And to the extent that the 


interviewer, inasmuch as informants of roughly __ investigator’ s portrait of the community — : 


.e- comparable status may have tended to identify draws upon these qualitative materials, there : 


q 


themselves with the interviewers. To the ex- are large opportunities for inadvertent —": ‘ 
tent that this is the case, , it raises the general _tortions. git 


problem Tecognized by fieldworkers that great Recognition of the problem i is a consider- 
4 discrepancies in status between observers a able step toward its solution. Having located 


B: subjects may militate against genuine rapport the positions in the local community struc- 
‘For the anthropologist studying a non- literate of those informants who pr prove mos 
ut it is found also in studies of workers by ‘ 
‘a middle-class observers, of Negroes by whites es, self particularly to the task of —— 
and, perhaps, of women by comparable qualitative data from those who 
_ There is some indication that the more fully 4re, in general, less co- operative. By re-al- 4 


informants are incorporated into local networks locating his time and resources so that more 


personal relations, the the proportion attention i is devoted to the less -operative 


(Seeming exceptions to this cannot be worker is is in a position to correct 
& with here.) However, the interview seemed ‘stemming from self- selection of informants. _ 


isolates, some of whom promptly seized upon __ IMAGES OF INTERVIEW AND EMERGING 
the interview as an eagerly sought occasion for — 


It is entirely possible that these differen- 
To report other group differentials in rap- sr tials among informants occupying various 
E ‘port would take us beyond the limits of — _ positions in the social structure will vary i 
assigned us. But the general tenor of different communities. That remains to 
these findings should now be plain. It has be seen. But it is likely that some patterns os 
a often been conjectured that interview data _ of variation will be found in every study 7 
4 in the field may be inadvertently derived for _ involving extensive field work. At the very 
3 the most part from self-selected informants.® Ke least, therefore, our findings that the bulk 
a In the Craftown study we have begun to ms of qualitative field data may come from a © - 
| locate the distinctive positions of particular- — _ limited group of partially self-selected, and 
co-operative informants in the local social not necessarily representative, set of in- 
sce Local leaders, active participants — formants suggests that the design of ay 
_ in organized and informal group life, persons field- work should ‘include some 


identify themselves with the community, — 
etc—these tend to constitute the chief of an analysis of the | ma- 


sources of qualitative terials was reviewed from this standpoint. It was 
‘a If this is found in the present inquiry, in _ found that some two-thirds of the qualitative data — 


which adult: in 8 , _ incorporated in the report was drawn x 
i - 8 % of Craftown’s house- > with high interview rapport, although they 


holds were interviewed, it is all the more like- comprised less than half the sample. It would be ae 
ly to occur when work involves instructive to review published field studies to de- 


For x. in Gottschalk, tend to be derived largely from a 
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tematic canvass of differentials i in the it for a 
of field data. expectations that they will be interviewed. 
But we need not halt with reporting these ‘The wife of a sales clerk, a high — 7 


tively, to indicate the reasons for differences without 
fessess 


informant-cooperativeness with the | field ve read so I 
worker. We found that our informants’ ver- wondered why so one ever came to me. 

“portraits of the interview experience, And I think that this sort of really 


suffused with affect ~and social 


thir feral Once program of for- 
<< clea: Al hous h the interviews were mal interviewing was well advanced, some _ 
is quite clear. Althoug g 


a 


” in the sense of involving a _ interviewees felt that they had — 


“standardized” 
definite schedule of questions al and although status — they too had been consulted,” 
while those not yet interviewed had a sense 


the procedures used by the interviewers were 
w- situa- of being left out of things. 
likewise standardized,” "the intervie liked it and enjoyed hearing the ques- 


- ti ae ¥ tions. I always wondered why no one of 


ways by informants. Informants supplied — - you ever wanted to talk to me. A couple ; 
*  Yhe most varied motivations for the inter- 3 v4 of months ago, they kept coming around to 
_ view; H their images of the interview ranged er Sohal mp husband. He used to kid me about 
widely and freely; imported a rich it. But now I can tell him I did get inter- 
assortment of | personal contexts into the viewed.” ” “T’ve been kind of expecting you 
* interview. Subjectively, the interview- situa- = Totell the truth, I felt kind of left out. I’ve 
varied enormously. _ seeing you around and hearing about 
That we would_be. somewhat in it but no one come around to talk to 
assume that our 617 formal interviews repre- 


— 4S 6. as catharsis: This was perhaps most su 
sented significantly comparable situ & cinctly expressed in the repeated phrase: 


for the | 617 informants can be shown by the _ “It’s good to get things off your chest 
following list of definitions a once in a while.” “I feel better about talk- 
; interview- situation: ing it out. I think it was very interesting. 
—, ‘interview was experienced The questions covered all my ideas about 
1. as a democratic channel for r the seins Craftown sonia even made me say a lot 4 
of opinion: “People should have a chance expect to say, but I’m 
say what they 1 think.” “It gets the real orry.” 
opinion of everyone. You should | do more ‘This list 
2 ae of the same sort, to find out how _ This list could be considerably extended. 
people feel and then you can solve griev-_ it may give a slight indication of the 
ances, even in politics too. That’s when = images of the interviewer, the diverse “4 
functions served by the interview and emerg- a 
ing motivations. for resistance a and for og 
ee “I was af afraid that the questions might be operation in the interview. One or two illus- : 
Due to answer, but you just tak os trations indicate how data of this type help 
comes, and it’s all right.” account for the previously reviewed varia- 
as @ moral The wife of a truck tions in co-operativeness various 
ind Tife’s It will be recalled that white- collar resi- 
“The who are dents with high- school or college education 
- proved particularly co-operative. One would, 


those: something to hide. I got 
nothing to hide.” of course, expect more highly educated in- 


i as part of an institutionalized pattern of formants to be more articulate, but this does e 


social surveys: In not explain high schoo! graduates a among 


you find out the real stuff.” 
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FIELD WORK IN THE PLANNED ) COMMUNITY 


‘difference is in part explained by the ten - people who wanted “a hand in local a 
dency of white-collar persons so to identify - sions. ” These constitute in large measure, 


themselves with the interviewer as to want the people of Craftown whose sense of ae e 


to help him carry through his job-assign of an ongoing social enterprise moti- 
“ment. In a sense, the task of the interviewer, — vated their interest in the research. In their 


rather than the interview itself, was the reactions to the interview, it is these people — om 4 


center of attention. At times, white- -collar who spontaneously speak from the perspec 
informants transferred their own experience tives of pride in the local community, of Pr, 
with the coercions of the job onto the inter- “relevance of the inquiry to current com- 
_ viewer and assumed | that, like themselves, he — et munity problems and of an orientation to- _ 
would prefer” not to “have to do” the job. ward planned communities as compuiaing a 
The wife of a clerk in an insurance company social movement. 

works the day long with actuarial rec- 


A pioneer, zealously engaged i in political 
-ords, comforts the interviewer: 


“I feel sorry for you, asking the same ques- 
tien all day. But I like hearing them. ae” “Sure, I I can talk about Craftown all day. — 

White- collar workers repeatedly drew the in- place. can around and see me 
“terviewer within their own occupational hori- time you = 
zons. Another housewife from the lower ‘d ‘ed 
middle class presents her image of the job: _. unemp ploy ed shipp ing identifi 


“I like to meet people and I imagine your ™ local activities: 


activities: 


_ job must be pretty interesting. I’d like to do “py ve heen tackled for other surveys in the 
it too and certainly wouldn’t mind asking — past, but they had no interest for me and I 
“instead of answering questions. ” And t this is Gifferent. This 


in my work, too, but of course not like this.” with naa 

This common ground of occupational status 

contrasts with the image of the interviewer Craftown “had formerly 
projected by some wage-earners, for whom lived in a trailer: 


the interviewer was assigned a different, and 


: by implication, superior occupational status. took a look at how people live. I’ve seen terrible ce jj 
In the words of a handyman, with some grade housing conditions all over the country. “h’s 
school education, ‘ didn’ co-operate a great idea to learn what we can from mistakes 
with you, I'd be I’m not ignorant. of the past, so when r new projects are built, 
- they'll know what not to do and what’s good.” 
the interviewer, as well as the greater A brief summary ‘serves to ‘review our 
‘i ease of verbalization by white- collar workers — = “chief theses | and to signal that our time has 
possessing higher education may go far ru run out. 
ward explaining the latter’s greater co-opera- =. The dual entry and social location of 


=. on the whole, in the formal interview. — a 1 research team in a closed community are 


used to do some interviewing 


Ag gain, it will be remembered that highly ~ designed to > take account of the local authori- 
_ co-operative informants were more frequent — ee ty structure, in which ‘management and resi- 
among the leaders of local resident organiza- dents may | 


- tions, the pioneers who had helped « establish ig Field observation | after the ‘fables of 


i- 
“the social anthropologist must be systemati 


‘roles were ascribed to the interviewer; these are n + cally checked through _ well sampled field 
interviews. Without such check, initial 
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| SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
devetope in “the field generally Interview-situations based up upon an “ob- 
prove sustained to an amazing and disquiet- jective” interview schedule are not fully 


3 degree. Since immortality, even in the — standardized, Inforinants’ definitions of the g : 


realm of ideas, is a singularly rare phenome- _interview-situation vary considerably. T heir 
non and since it cannot be assumed that the images of the interview stem from their self- _ 
observer is invulnerable to error, statis- _ conceptions, their interpersonal with 


= 


“co-operative i in detailed is to conventionalize the tacit assumption, 

Therefore, even when population of not uncommon in field research, that a little 

“informants ell-sampled, the bulk gatematics self-appraisal is a a dangerous 
qualitative data may come a self- 


come a . sizable element in industrial, in our colleges and universities. For the first 
' distributive, and political planning time, ‘Ph.D.’ s in sociology and social psy- 
‘in the United States. chology face opportunities within their 


Oz PINION a and attitude ‘studies have be- energies of leading science departments 


Industrialists have learned that “attitudes 
a 


‘a 


: chosen profession for commercial as well as 
. ve something to do with personnel morale, — teaching, research, and occasional civic posi- _ 
productivity and with the tions. 
ways in which | present a and poten ntial employ- a As a a result, , sociology departments which 

are likely to react in crisis situations. were once dedicated to analyses of obscure 
Consumer acceptance tests have helped personalities and vague contentions in the 

istributors of items ‘packaged and adver- history of sociological theory have now pur- 

tised for retail sale to select more effective chased tabulating and calculating inn 
labels, cartons, and advertisements. aide ss and they are diverting the labors of their — 

> students from libraries to “field wor! work.” ” Soci- ; 


‘ ologists who had felt some community and ‘| 
administrative pressure as a result of their — 

_ Public relations counselors once ‘Proved | their diagnoses of crime, sex, housing, and race s 
worth to clients with bulging scrapbooks; problems are are ‘now finding their usefulness 
now they entrust their fate to interpr ations _ appreciated by corporations and trade asso- — 
And as opinion and attitude studies eve attitude studies under conditions said to 
grown in commercial importance, they protect the freedom, objectivity, and general 
_ have begun to absorb more and more of the — academic respectability of the researchers. : 
Even cultural anthropologists are learning 


* Paper read before the annual ‘meeting of the 

_ American Sociological Society, Chicago, Ilinois, that a battery of field workers armed with 
December 27-30, 1946. schedules can yield orderly columns of fig- 


“ 
q 
the merit of making for the occasional dea _ Status of interviewer and interviewee 
to their positions in the local of the data are affected accordingly. = 
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Ns q ,* cial psychologists and psychological sociolo- — thought he had solved remain to plague so- 
gists that exceed anything before tapped by ciologists ¥ who attempt to work out variants 
these specialists. his scheme as steps toward their new 
Attitude and opinion studies are thus ob- professional and commercial objectives. 
at _ taining for sociologists the kind of commer- ‘ ‘perfectly open mind” in physical or even 
ts a cial sponsorship _ and opportunities biological science is one thing, especially 


PUBLIC OPINION AND ATTITUDE S1 STUDIES 


vith» cross-cultural a field 


sonnel efficiency studies that has expanded cable. ” He contended that his — 

_ and matured into the modern and closely — system facilitated this type of contribution to 
related techniques of election prediction, — industry and hence to society. He claimed 
consumer acceptance testing, employee per- that Ge system “affords a young man every — 
sonality” and morale public 


sociology, market research, social of a physical science unaware or smugly 


_ and human engineering, the magic of these ponent of its social and societal consequences. 
~ techniques i is bringing research funds to so- But many of the problems that Duncan 


opened up for chemists forty years and more when the donor controls any patents or other 
| ago and to psychologists following World — products and thus can keep disturbing gad- 
4 War I. As a part of this development, s ociolo- - gets or principles out of harm’s way. A“ “per- 


- gists are adapting to their purposes a system -fectly open mind” in sociology i is at least ae n 
_ introduced to chemists of the United States valuable t to society as is its equivalent in ) 
in 1906-07 by the late Professor Robert | physical science, but it is /a much more = 
: Kennedy Duncan of the University of Kan- cult accomplishment even under ideal con- — ae 
_ sas, the industrial fellowship system which ditions and especially when the situation is 
_ Duncan helped to enshrine in 1913 in Mel- — _ complicated by the fact of a donor’s grant 
on Institute of Industrial Research at ‘the _ renewal always around the corner. At the a 
University of Pittsburgh.? This arrangement least, it requires a a patient, understanding, or 
4 involved the private subsidization of research "deceased donor. 
commercial interests in order to bring is not so long (1934) since the Federal 
practical problems into an academic environ-— ‘Trade Commission reported how the electric 
ment for study and possible solution with and gas utility companies and trade associa- 
any research products assigned in 1 advance tions used just such “endowments for re- 


_to the donor of the subsidy. Duncan® believed — oe search, ‘scholarships: and fellowships” to t 
_ York: Columbia University Press, 1932; Elton Fs, For an analysis of interest factors and the saint ‘. 
4 Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civili- _ science researcher, see A. M. Lee, “Interest Criteria 7 
sation, New York: Macmillan Co., in Propaganda Analysis, American’ Sociological Re- 
R. Weidlein and W. A. Hamor, Glances at view, 10 (10945): 282- 288. 
Industrial Research, New York: Reinhold Publish- Efforts by Associations and Agencies of Electric 
ing Co, end Gas Utilities to Influence Public (oth 
K. Duncan, The Chemistry 


York: 


ag he really important prob- 

e lems can only be solved by the rendering of sit 
aid from outside—by men attacking the 
are sometimes more easily financed. == —iproblem with a perfectly open mind and 

a 
» | 

— 
le | neers continue to admire the offspring of Ls to make it subserve the practical needs of ime &g 

their techniques, but the techniques are now the human a 
controlled by social scientists. Under such — Duncan’s system did many of the things __ 3 > =: 
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tain “influence with school men.” Some pro- ‘such organizaticns will suggest theoretical 
fessors “were paid to studies or shortcomings of current practices in the light 
write articles. Direct money payments, some of sociological 
_ quite large, were made to many educational ‘The « eight aspects to ‘be: > treated are: 
institutions, including several of the leading purpo or sur 
universities. ” To assume that sociologists — development of sebden-< 3) selection of ss 
less subject to bias toward the sources interviewers, training of interviewers, 
of of their research grants than engineering and b ( 5) selection of samples, (6) interview situa- a 


economics professors would smack rather tions, (7) analyses of results, and (8) social - 


_ Strongly of professional ethnocentrism. and societal consequences of the fact of poll- 
If research subsidies and job possibilities — a ing. Each of these is to be taken up. quite 
“for graduates came from a wide enough range % briefly in the following in order to indicate } 

organizations—unions, professional socie-_ significant existing theoretical problems. This 


_ ties, majority and minority Political parties, i is done in terms of a a sociologically oriented 2 
an and governmental and civic agencies as well _ theory of attitude and opinion.® iol 
as industrial and distributive interests—the Purposes of polls or surveys of opinion. 
hs Ae danger to research would lie chiefly in the — Problems connected with the interests of — 
further de-emphasizing of long-term projects. sponsors are outlined briefly above. Assum- 
To the extent that the privately subsidized ing that these may be handled in one of sev- 
_ research system becomes imbedded in aca- - eral scientifically acceptable manners, at _ 
demic departments of sociology and that two highly significant groups of problems ~~ 
= commercial incentives replace teaching and main: (a) those associated with the selection — 
academic research objectives for student issues to be studied, and (b) those con- 


- jors, the orientation of future teachers, re- nected with whether or not the purposes of 
. c: searchers, and textbook writers may be ex- a poll of opinions can include the prediction 
pected to veer toward emphases upon data probable | behavior. 
and theories thus stressed. . a. Selection of issues. Issues are re- 
} * To restrict our discussion from this point — _ quently chosen on such a priori grounds as 
to a more specific Segment ¢ of the area, the the interests of of 


— 


special “interest sponsorship issues they study from systematic surveys of 


in part because of the extent to which Psy- ; —— *See the au:thor’s “Public Opinion in Relation 4 
- Culture,” Psychiatry, 8 (1945): 49-61, “Levels o 
chologists, _ semanticists , Statisticians, j jour-— Culture as Levels of Social Organization,” 


-nalists, ‘and a account executives have domi- can Sociological Review, 10 (1045): 485-495, ‘and 
nated the polling organizations, illustrated “Social Determinants of Public Opinions,” ie F 

(1947) : 12-29. For a digest o 
ion (George the Fortune p poll (Elmo literature, see Quinn McNemar, 


Methodology,” Psychological Bulletin (1946): 
1. (University of Denver), the Office of ay 289-374; also Herbert S. Conrad, “Some Principles 
(Hadley Cantril, of Attitude Measurement: A Reply to ‘Opinion- 
University), the Department of Attitude Methodology,’” Psychological Bulletin, 43 
A R ikert. tly tr s- (1946): §70-580, and Quinn McNemar, “Response. 
F griculture (Rensis Likert, recently tran _...” Psychological Bulletin, 44 (1047): 171-176. | 
ferred to a ‘similar but largely privately fi- American Institute of Public Opinion “relies to 
~ nanced organization connected with the Uni- a great extent upon suggestions made by editors,” — A 
versity of Michigan), and others i in this coun. according to George Gallup, A Guide to Public 
‘. try and abroad. Some comments on each of 
pet the more significant aspects of the opinion mM 
polling or surveying common to 


qu 


Opinion Polls, Princeton: Princeton University Pes 
1044, Pp. 39. See also Galiup and S. F. Rae, The 
Pulse of York: Simon and 
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ular concern, knowledge, and conviction. > Th hel y war owt ‘ 
pop ge, cti overw helming “Majority” want to. know 
As a result of the consequently large “don t what people | are likely to do. How will i: 
know” and misinformed responses to such — _ Vote? Are they likely to strike? Are tl 


issues as those dealing with technicalities to aid strikers? Wi 


‘trot: somehow mystically lies. with ‘the ma 


a results of a survey differ from the — * 
rom the day-to- day experience more than can be accounted for by size of 
the men and women who together make up sample or even completely explained by the © 

society we live method of sampling. ” Such deviations can, 
2 _ The issues to be considered in an opinion however, be explained in part at least in 
os survey should arise out of the survey itself terms of the relationship of subjects inter. 
or at least out of an adequate preliminary — _ viewed to personal and social organizations ns 
survey. They should represent a selection of of attitudes and opinions. But it can still — 
the issues actually being agitated and dis be said, as William Albig"* put it in 1930, 
_ cussed popularly. Rensis Likert and his asso- i that “there has been no orderly approach, 
_ciates in the U. S. Department of Agriculture | ~ even with such methods as are available, to 
undertook valuable experimentation in this the recording of opinion phenomena in vari- 

area by conducting open-end interviews on ous groups. . . . The approach thus far has — 

4 a broad subject, setting down reports of them heen primarily individual and psychological 
in detail, and then symbolizing them and rather than sociological. 

reducing them to statistical summaries after In obtaining statements of opinion, the 
the reports were in. rapport of interviewer and interviewed may 

— 1. b. Prediction of probable behavior. Few be established in terms of interaction patterns 

“are interested in opinion surveys as sources _ Tepresentative of general ‘Societal (conven- 
of merely interesting bits of information. tions, morals), group, class, or caste (folk- 
ts, “Three Ways, mores), or more intimate (personal 
-vietion and Significance,” Public Opinion Quarterly, % practices) levels of culture and social organi- 
4 (1940) : a77- 284, SP. PP. 270- zation.* The skill, intelligence, and personal- 
"Ibid. pp. 280-281. A Gallup ‘poll oe the ity of the interviewer may enable him to prod _ is 
Wagner Labor Act (American Institute of Public y beneath the subject’s societal and group roles 


Opinion, Jan. 9, 1947) provides a flegrent recent ‘and traits and gain some insights, into 


‘tee Reverse, G. _ Benson, Young, a 
. Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 (1940) : 218-220, p. 230 “Polling Lessons From the 1044. Election, ‘a Public 
quoted, Cf. Plato, “The Republic,” V, in The Works Opinion — ly, (1945) : 467-484, _ 
a Plato, trans. by B. Jowett, ed. by I. Edman, quoted. 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1928, p. 410, In Public Opinion, New York: 
radio address November 6, 1938, Rev. C. E. Cough- — Book Co., 1939, p. age 


4 


_ lin of Royal Oak, Michigan, spoke of democracy as — See the writer’s “Levels of Culture as Levels 
_ the enthronement of “the magic of numbers” of Social Organization,” American Sociological Re- — 
(mimeographed view, 10 (1945): 485-495, and “Socialization of the 
= Individual,” part 6 in A. M. Lee, ed., Outline of the 
ork: Simon and Schuster, 1940, Principles of Sociology, New York: & 


- George Gallup and S. F. Rae, “The Pulse of 


ud 


t 
) ly T 
investigation,” the aristocratically minded war? Will the sons go? 
sneer at the ways the polls “aid and abet the analyses of the relations between opin- 
ions and probable behavior or actual subse- 
quent behavior, the latter is sometimes : 
quaintly labeled “the truth,” a term thatin 
. that “the ultimate values of politics and eco- human attitudes and the relativity of be- ae — 
= nomics, the judgments on which public policy havior to situational factors. As one group —s—i(<‘éir 
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people are either unwilling or ‘unable to state 
7 ‘result of such a range of possibilities, aso- in words to a stranger their deeper b beliefs, 5 
“called public opinion poll is a summation of , and attitudes. 
reactions representative roughly of conven- _ This basic Problem in predictability 
_ tions, folkways, and practices rather than of — = behavior from opinion surveys is no more , 
psychologically and statistically comparable vaguely, suspected by p poll operators, to. 
—_ It is like adding together opinions judge from their writings. Suggestions of if 
expressed in a public address, a conference further implications of this theoretical frame-— 4 
among business associates, and a talk be- work are set forth in the following discussions _ 
two close friends or perhaps between _atvarious points. | 
professional person and his client. Separate- 2. Development of schedules. Since opin- 
s such opinions perhaps furnish some indi- _ ion surveyors persist in asking for “specific 


cation of what a public speaker is likely to _ answers to formal questions, both many < 


say in a given type of meeting at another _ predetermined, social psychologists must do 
time, of what business associates will tell they can to minimize distorting influ- 

one another, and of what friends will confide ences likely to be introduced by semanticists, 

in one another or a client in a physician, but | & ‘statisticians, and other logicians. Reference 


tician will vote, how a business man will - ated with selecting an an issue 1e, and Hadley 
a : react to personal temptation, or how a friend Cantril and Edrita Fried*” add the warning, S| 
or client will behave under other circum- “Investigators must constantly be be on the 
ua ig stances, This variability in the type of re- —_— for possible snags to be encountered 2 
nay sponse is even more significant as a current between the time they themselves have a @ 


sample population and the tim 

attitude is is re be a state of rd pop dt e they 
tomed mental readiness (conscious or subconscious), repor e op inions 0 at population on 


ia ry patterned largely after societal conventions and — question they thought they were posing.” = 
J group folkways, which offers a formula or a channel — _ The general viewpoint appears to be that = 


naire, 


experimentation should come between the 
experiences, fantasies, inferences, and neural or tentative preliminary wording and ordering 
physiological characteristics. Attitudes are also ly A the formal 

multivalent in the sense that they reflect and they or ques 

realms of discourse and of the person’s self. An opin- , a J. G. Ferraby, “Observations on the ne 
ion is a person’s verbal reaction to a suitable Stork, ” Public Opinion Quarterly, 9 (1948): 29- 
stimulus in terms of the person’s attitudes and of pp. 36-37 quoted. 

his conceptions of the mandates of the situation and ¥ a Meaning of Questions,” chap. 1 in Cantril 


polling than “the conception of an issue they want to pose to 1 


am ‘a the type of societal, group, or personal role he and associates, Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton: — 
oa should fulfil at the time in the situation. See W. I. 
ri Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish 


Princeton Universi Press, 1944, PP. 3-22, Pp. 22 
_ im Europe and America, New York: A. A. Knopf, F ™ Albert B. Blan enship, Consumer and Opinion g 


ae 1927, I, p. 22; G. W. Allport, “Attitudes,” chap, 17 ‘Reel The Questionnaire Technique, New York: * 
pee in Carl Murchison, ed., A Handbook of Social Psy- Harper & Brothers, 1943, p. 82. fa SN i 
ee _ chology, Worcester, Mass.; Clark University Press, — FP discussions of types of interrogation 7 : 
’ ¥ 1935, pp. 798-844; L. L. Bernard, “Attitudes, ig se, see G. A. Lundberg, Social Research, and ed. 
- Social,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, New _ New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1942, chaps. iu 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930, PP. 305-307; L. 8; William Albig, Public Opinion, New York: ¢ 
W. Doob, Propaganda, New York: Henry Holt McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939, chaps. -13; and 
Co., 1035, chaps. 3 and 4; William Albig, Public Gardner and B. Murphy and T. M. Newcomb, 
Opinion New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939, Experimental Social 
and 23. York: Harper and 1937, cha’ 
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‘PUBLIC OPINION AND ATTITUDE 

What suggestions can sociological theory in less broad respects along other group 
_ bring to this procedure? Without going into but its culture and subcultures are constantly. a ca a 
such largely psychological matters at tech- subject to strains toward consistency as weil. :- Se 
_ niques for measuring intensities or gradations — as toward differentiation. We ourselves, too, a 
of feeling associated with opinions an and with- are subject to similar strains, strains ‘suffi- 
out laboring further problems of oversimplifi- o ciently glossed over by rationalizations to = 
cation and other distortion of issues in the permit us to function as —e ‘ 7 


cially from class to class and caste to caste long and complex assembly line.”?? And 
ing a society, and folkways of verbal in Most assembly lines, the of main- 


“probable that a question or a details until a crisis occurs. Problems 

- questions can seldom be stated in a way of sampling and of plausible interpretation _ 
ee similarly meaningful to members of all per- thus far outrank in the literature the atten- ss 
tinent groups. An implicit but unrecognized tion given to realistic studies of factors" en- 

hint of this criticism of questionnaires. is con- tering into interview situations, EF fogs 

tained in the statement of Donald Rugg Our impression of the interview comes 

_ Hadley Cantril,*° “Questions which elicit re- from the interviewer, and the latter is at 
sponses concerning the acceptance of estab- a participant “and an ‘instrument for 
_ lished norms or values, often fail to indicat 

the true opinion of individuals unless suc _Teports furnish the basic raw prsceseveesy 

_ questions are followed by others which con] crude or refined, upon which statistical ma- 
} —cretize the issues involved or place them on : nipulations and qualitative analyses and : ow 

some behavioral level.” The use of the ab- predictions are made. In this area are the — ou 
conception, “the true opinion,” greatest weaknesses of the poll “assembly 


gree of cultural and situational relativity in Poll interviewers are middle-class 
multivalent personal attitudes, a viewpoint | or white-collar employees who have no choice — 

E which many psychologists and psychia- but to function in terms of their middle-class — is 


> 


trists would join. and other group roles, mores, and versions 


In order to make certain that our criteria of the morals. As a result, such ——— 


— 


_ is in order at this point before proceeding to dence of conservative attitudes among lower 
F the next aspect of interviewing procedure. income groups than do interviewers recruited : 
‘Iti is not suggested that society is er from the working | class.” Similarly the “more — i 


. 4 are not misunderstood, perhaps a disclaimer have a a tendency to discover “a greater inci- 


our jerry-built personalities are precisely seg- interviewers are more pronounced on labor 
‘mented along group-membership lines. A so- issues. . . The difference in the answers 
ciety ’s sub-cultures markedly differentiate reported by white-collar as against working- 

themselves along class and caste lines and class interviewers increases when union 


ha ers, or their relatives, are interviewed 


“The Wording of Questions,” dup. 2in C 
tril and associates, Gauging Public Opinion, Prince- James Wechsler, 
_ ton: Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. 23-50, p . ers,” ” Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 (1940): 258- so 
49 quoted. See also Albert B. Blankenship, Choice 

of Words in Poll Questions,” Sociology and Social § ™Daniel Katz, “Do Interviewers Bias Poll Re- geet 
Ez Research, 25 (1940): 12-18, and Selden C. Mene- sults?” Public Opinion Quarterly, 6 (1042): a ; 


; ‘out of air- tight categorical groupings or that liberal and radical findings of working- dl 


fee, “The Effect of Stereotyped Words on Political 268, p. 267 quoted. See also W. V. Bingham and e d 
American Revi V. Moore, How to Interview, New York: Har- 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVI EW 
a As student?* puts it, “ “Different kinds likely to be significantly wrong. “(This con- 
of surveys various sorts of clusion i is, of oc course, not meant i imply that 


= workers. 


a the basic motivations underlying the super- mize interviewer bias, he should choose an 
ficial and standardized responses that may equal number of interviewers who are biased 
be given.” This is a much larger order than in different directions.” = 
existing” commercial If one were to 9 jump hastily to a formula 
prepared to face. for handling these problems of “personality 
He Just as the verbal symbols used with dif symbolism and group-membership, one might ie 
_ ferent groups in a society must be adapted — assume that the interviewers—like the inter- P 
to the folkways of the groups in question, viewed—sho bea cross-secti 
‘the pei personality symbols of the interviewing of the universe in gene Such a formula 
_ instrumentalities create qualitatively 


_ to a wealthy industrialist as a dull civil that role to ve certain concerning how a a 7 
_ servant, to a middle-class hasan asamore — of interviewers should be selected for a given _ 
or less fortunate fellow worker, and to ri purpose or for repeated general use. AsDan- | 
class unionist as an unwitting tool of _iel Katz®® notes, “It would be a mistake 
Management.” Bi "assume ... that the most desirable situation 
; _ Gallup,?* like most of his fellows, appears for all studies is one in which the interviewer _ 
to chiefly concerned with problems of has a membership-character in the group he 
aac honesty, prejudice, and accuracy in setting is interviewing. For some types of informa- BS 
_ down overt reactions of those polled. He ig- _ tion the subject will respond more completely 
nores the matter of personality symbolis: m and accurately to an outsider with the proper a 
just as he fails to ‘relate prejudice and “hon- prestige.” ” It is evident from available data’ 
esty” to cultural and subcultural determi- that present selections of interviewers are 
nants. Many poll students* brush such biases a and many times biasing. ge Baie 
aside with the apparently comforting thought 4 Training of interviewers. Once inte a 
_ that “by and large the biases in one direction — viewers are selected, the problem of | how 
cancel those in the opposite direction, so. that and how should be trained re- 
gui tc ‘It does not seem to occur to them that rapport 
. * Albert B. Blankenship, Consumer and Opinion can be established in terms of one of a number of 2 


1 


Research, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943, P . possible realms of discourse or areas of social inter- “a 
action. The sociologist asks, “Rapport in terms of 
Ma “Most of the interviewers for the American what class, caste, or other group?” ‘lg — 
iy Institute [of Public Opinion] have attended college. om “It is especially desirable tha’ the interview- ie 

Since interviewing requires only part of their time, ing staff be as nearly as practicabl: a cross-section 
nearly all have some other occupation.”—George the population. This makes it essential that spe- 
Pe Gallup, A _ Guide to Public Opinion Polls, Prince- cial efforts be put forth to find qualified persons v4 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1944, p. 45. > ats with labor and farm backgrounds ...a fair propor- 
x a * Ibid., pp. 45-51. See also Gallup and S. F. Rae, fh, tion of young people and men. ”_Selden Menefee, J 
The Pulse of Democracy, New York: Simon and = As “Recruiting an Opinion Field Staff,” Public Opinion < 
Quarterly, 8 (1944): 262-269, P. 265 quoted. But 
a * William Salstrom, Daniel Katz, Donald Rugg, then Menefee goes on to say, * “Teachers are, of all 
: _ Frederick Mosteller, and Frederick Williams, “In- employed persons, the best source of interviewer — 
Interviewers Bias Poll Results?” “Public | 
Opinion 6 (1942): 268 
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ocuses ettention the factors involved garded practically as diverse. pellets. Grou 
in selection plus a few more. Investigators sampling in effect draws enough and enough ; 
have found “no significant difference between _ different types from the available un universe 

the quality of work turned in by the train ed to present a cross-sectional microcosm similar 

and the untrained interviewers”*’ and “as” in all allegedly significant respects to the 
much bias” among “highly experienced’ ‘universe as a whole. ‘Area sampling: ‘accom- 

among “less experienced interviewers.””** Sel- plishes m much the same purpose, it is thought, 

Menefee* i in on his experiences 


PUBLIC OPINION AND ATTI STUDIES 


in 1943 for the Princeton Office parts of the 
fi 3g Public Opinion Research, on the other the problem of constructing a workable mi-— 
hand, stressed the value of “experience of @ crocosm takes adequately into account the : 
type analogous to polling,” such as census- ways i in which ‘society i is structured and ie 
taking, survey work, interviewing job appli- significance of such structuring. 
cants for the U. S. Employment Service, and o%e make a study of international news 


x Rewspaper ‘Teporting. He claimed that teach- in the I, 700 commercial 


te used, but a more adequate a analysis would 
and easily grasp the technique of avoiding : be possible through a more sociological pro- soe ie 
~ leading questions, etc.” One gets the impres- cedure. Since all international news of any ”~ a 
sion, in short, that precise knowledge of onsequence comes to such papers through 
interviewing procedures as well as of inter- recognized Press, 
viewer roles is lacking and that there is a International 
dependence upon middle- class Associations, fori staffs of certain dailies 
types for guidance, 
5. Selection of samples. The ‘two chief 
pal sampling now practiced are and then related to its impact certain 
“group sampling” and “ ‘pin- point or area Strategically located dailies. type of 
ia ‘sampling. 88 In both cneee » People are re- sample would be made on the basis of func- 
i Donald Rugg, Trained’ Vs. ‘Untrained’ In- tional relationships to social structure rather 
- terviewers,” chap. 6 in Hadley Cantril and asso- than merely in terms of resemblances of an 5 
ciates, Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton: Prince- atomized population sample to the universe. 


University 
Press, 1944, pp. 83-97, p. 96 quoted. 
q Society is not as obviously and precisely 
Rugs, structured our complex of international — 
Frederick Mosteller, and Frederick Williams, Cc p 


= terviewer Bias and Rapport,” chap. 8 in Hadley _newsgathering networks, but it is contended — 
- Princ and associates, Gauging Public Opinion, that, in studying less simply categorized is 


_ Princeton: Princeton University Press, PP. “sues than elections, procedures resembling 


“Recruiting an Opinion Field a functional study, sampling, and analy 


Opinion Quarterly, 8 (1944) : 262-269, pp. 262, 264- Sis might well be undertaken. In a crude way, ae 
265 quoted. See also Douglas Williams, “Basic In- this is what politicians do and ® rather z 


structions for Interviewers,’ Opinion effectively when they y employ 


terly, 6 (1942): 634-641. ” 34 
George Gallup, A Guide to Public Opinion Scout” technique 
Polls, Princeton: Princeton University Press, ro44, _ When group type samples are used, the 
PP. 24-27; U.S. House of Representatives, Committee a blueprints for them are prepared at head- 
gress, 2n ion, Hearings . .. on es. 551, 
= Government Printing Office, 1945, Part — and 
(December 28, 1044): 1235-12909; and Morris 
a. Hansen and Philip M. Hauser, “Area Sampling— 
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gelationships ¢ of such vague and largely mone- rent interview ing—within the general frame- 


labels a as Wealthy, Average Work prescribed for polling operations— is 


running up and down a of ar 
= a 23- year-old man who owns an Analyses” of results. The 
© i apartment, lives in it, is a college graduate, __ weaknesses of public opinion poll analyses, 
married, has at least three e children, is a as treated in this paper, need chiefly to be 
; _ Catholic, a Democrat, belongs to a labor summarized from the foregoing here, with a 
union, has a white-collur job, drinks tomato few more specific points added. It is con 
Bee juice, etc., , etc.—well, I ask you!” But it is tended that they areas follows: 
a - probable that some of these left-over require- _ a. Efforts are required to reduce to a mini. 
yy ‘a ments, not satisfied by earlier respondents _ mum the @ priori factors introduced by pres 
interviewed, are e not nearly as significant ent methods of selecting issues, wording and = 
as as ones which would have pointed more ordering questions, choosing 


clearly to group-memberships and especially viewers. 


class-memberships."* = | »b. Opinions, as expressed, are representa- 


* 6. Interview situations. Systematic inter- _ tive ' variously of societal and group patterns ms 
- views can range in length, scope, ‘rapport, — and occasionally of more intimate areas of _ 
—— adequacy of report and analysis from - discourse. To the extent possible, ways must 4 
Bi: brief question-and-answer routines to contin- be found to characterize opinions in terms of — 4 
ar daily psychoanalytical interviews which _ the organizational context of which they are — 
ss May even be e recorded by dictaphone for sub- 4 in part or largely representative. See 
sequent re- -analysis and checking by other The relationship of opinions to the 
analysts. Even though one might wish, with = diction of probable verbal and non-verbal — 
_ J. B. Watson,** rather to “see the behavior of behavior requires @ great deal of explora- i 
one white ‘Tat observed carefully from the tion, As Henry C. Link and » Fre 
erg” put it, “The basic criterion for validity — ; 
.. is behavior. All expedients for measuring — 
~ he two thousand rats learn to open a puzzle- validity « on a verbal level point to the neces- 
box,” problems of finance, purpose, and the _ sity of establishing it with reference to ac 
relative incompetence of interviewers tend tions largely non-verbal.” Such naive concep- 
tions as “true opinion” must be eschewed for 


ones which re recognize the ‘relativity « of | 


t Publi terly, 6 


4 


Frederick Mosteller, “The Reliability of Inter. self, and environmental and situational 
viewers’ chap. 7 in Hadley Cantril 
Gauging — Public Opinion, 


Quoted by Richard Webster in “What” Wrong part with the use of on non-verbal behavior. g 
With Field Research?” Printer’s Ink, November See Charles Madge and Tom Harrisson, Britain by 
1044) pp. 79, 112-113, on p. Mass-Observation, _ Harmondsworth, 
Hadley Cantril, “The Use of Breakdowns” England: Penguin Books, Ltd., 19309. 
and Frederick Mosteller, “The Efficiency of Strati- ag ““The Problem of Validity Vs. Reliability in : 
fied Sampling” in Cantril and associates, Gauging _ Public Opinion Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 6 — 
Public Opinion, Princeton: Princeton University (1942): 87-98, p. 98 quoted. See also Samuel 
Press, 1944, PP. 175-104, 288-296. Flowerman and Marie Jahoda, “Polls on Anti- 
Book review in Journal of Social q -Semitism : Much Do Tell Us?” Com 


but one wonders about the sions” suggest, the chief problem 
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AND ATTITUDE STUDIES id 
ft For the purposes of analyzing opinion “4 sonably be attributed to chance alon 
trends and social problems, tensions, compe-— that it “indicates either that the Gallup 
 titions, and struggles, opinion polling must 4 sample was not an accurate cross section of — 
take on more of the character of ethnological - _ the eligible voters in the United States or 
field work, with as full recognition as possible _ that proper interviewing proced 
of what is known concerning psychological, used.” ” It was also noted that Gallup ad-— 
social psychological, and societal factors.*? ag justed certain of his reports for a “trend” a 
least for certain purposes, it would toward the Republicans. As the committee*® 
be helpful to. experiment with the observed, “A large proportion of the readers 
of functionally strategic samples. In this, full _of the polls assumed that the reported results 
use should be made of sociometric and other ~ were based solely on the actual canvass of i ar, 
‘techniques for studying interaction and struc- the voting population, v when this actually 
a Where questionnaires are 
group- -centered denotations and were in the: direction of his errors i 


_ of words and phrases as well as of the role nique and judgment is disturbing.*® 


‘ and personality of the interviewer must oaitti i. The Federal committee of experts*’ also 


taken into consideration. ‘contended that the “accuracy | of ‘political 
- ‘The social role of the interviewer and "predictions i in close elections . . . constitutes 
£ types of personality best suited to ) that an unnecessarily severe test of the accuracy 
role are both in need of study. | of public-opinion polls on other issues.” 
With the Gallup “understatement of all this, the reasonable objection can be 
- the proportion of Democratic ballots in about raised that if polls are not accurate in such = ‘ 
4 two-thirds of the States” in the 1944 Presi- _ relatively simple matters as predicting Presi- 


t dential election, a committee of governmental = elections in terms of state eae, 
 experts“* concluded that “this 
Such studies are said to have been more ‘matters on n which tests 


e epartment o gricuiture, ureau or. 
4 Agricultural Economics, but they have not been ° committee of governmental statisticians eS 


published as yet. Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. say, “Scientific sampling and survey tech- 


court, Brace and Co., 1937, and the study of in- - used, will yield information relating to public 

dustrial conflict by Alfred Winslow Jones, 4 opinion and to economic, c, political, and social 
- Liberty, and Property, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- — matters, that is dependably accurate within : 
cott & Co., 1941, are steps in the ype in- i pe y An 
dicated. Telatively small margins of error, at great 


Pre should be clear from the speed, and with low cost.” In view of the 


Lynd, Middletown in Transition, New York: Har- niques now available, carefully and rigidly ie a 


is not to suggest the polling merely of “experts” or _ 
“leaders.” Arthur Kornhauser’s “Poll of Experts” H. Res. Washington : Government Printing 


~ the American Magasine, the “Twohey Analysis of Office, 1945, Part 12 (December 28, 1044): 1235- tf io 


Newspaper Opinion” prepared by James S. Twohey 1290. 1298 quoted. ron 
of Washington, D.C., and Emily L. Ehle’s Ibid., p. 1296. aie: 
Leadership Panel,” Radnor, Pennsyl- Gallup belittles the propaganda value of polls 
_ vania, are of such a type. ” Leadership roles are by claiming that they do not create a “bandwagon” 
; different from the roles of those led, and leadership movement. See Gallup’s statement in U.S. House 
f personalities—as the late Willard Waller observed of Representatives, Committee to Investigate Cam- 
in a lecture—frequently have life-histories char- paign Expenditures, op. cit., pp. 1236-1237. See also 
¢ acterized by traumatic experiences of social rejec- Daniel Katz, “The Polls and the 1944 Election, ” =m 
4 tion, Public Opinion Quarterly, 8 (1944): 468-482; Paul 
“Louis H. Bean, Philip M. Hauser, Morris Han- Lazarsfeld, “The Election Is Over,” Public 
sen, and Rensis Likert, “Report of Technical Com- Opinion Quarterly, 8 (1944) : 317-330; and Gallup 
mittee, ” pp. 1293-1209 in US. House of Representa- 5. Rae, The Pulse of New 
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_ the tremendous number of stimuli making for 
thie statement sounds strongly like discourse in terms of vague ritualistic con- 
some whistling in the dark. (pulpit words, advertising slogans, 

ij . As practically all students of the polls — political generalities). “The threats to out-— 

agree, the problem of interpretation of worn vested interests inherent in democratic % 
Fesults—consciously unconsciously—re- processes are mitigated by this interposition 
a most difficult one.*® And in this of stereotyped ritualism between the People 


ees 


"problem the subtle selective and formative and the realities of life | 
_ influences exercised consciously and uncon-— Financed as they are at the present time 
by those se furnishing funds cannot large commercial interests—newspaper, D 
4 be glossed over. Regardless of intent and distributive, industrial, and financial—their a 
those influences are there. subtle and largely unconscious distortions of 


8. Social and societal consequences of the reports on public opinion are resulting in 
oe of polling. In dealing with consequences, _ misrepresentations of popular views to policy 
a great care must be exercised to avoid mixing : makers largely in directions suitable to their 
purposes into them. “Motives and purposes sponsors, If they become prepared to finance 
are in the brain and heart of man. Conse- polling efforts, unions and consumers’ or- : 
a quences are . . . dependent upon the nature 2 ganizations could help to offset such diffi- 
of the forces at work.’** The polls must, culties by sponsoring their own polls. ens” 
_ therefore, be judged in terms of what they c. It has been said that polls destroy 
are, not of what their directors protest they political courage and leadership. Unless 
_might be or of what they might ideally be- attaches some mystical conception to “leader. 


a 


come. ‘They at are human organizations with ship,” what polls appear to do in this regard 
ee ES financial structures, with persons in posi- — are: (1) at times to substitute summations JB 4! 
__ tions of significance who have vested inter- of popular interviews for the bald assertions JB °° 
ests, and with a complex of | techniques, ra- of lobbyists, editors, and others concerning RP ‘0! 
-_tionalizations, and popularly accepted stereo- the opinions of the electorate, and (2) to - the 

The social and societal consequences of the about public opinions to aid in keeping the thre 
4 polls are vastly complex, but these brief. attention of policy makers focused on popular ‘into 
comments on them em may be made i In the he space “(allicntens as well as on the statements and unit 
a. Interviews are conducted A great many commentators of both with 
terms of glittering stereotypes—war, peace, ‘Left and Right perpetuate the | ‘Hamiltonian | of | 

_ cost of living, taxes, personal names—terms position that the intelligence and judgment and 


which are variously defined and mean dif- of the people is not to be trusted. They 
_ ferent things to different people. In this sense, point to large “don’t know” percentages in # inth 


that 
Floyd L. Ruch, “Interpretation of Results,” in "answers to certain questions and say 


his A Research Memorandum on Methods of Study- ™any matters in connection with democracy 
+2 Public Opinion in Relation to the War, New are best handled by electing “experts” and 
York: ‘Social Science Research Council, 1042, pp. - letting them think for us. Within the limits 


10-13; ‘Stanley L. Payne, “Some Opinion Research n, how Westei 
Principles Developed Through Studies of Social of people's Knowledge and conviction, ford, 

_ Medicine,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 10 (1946): _ ™For a discussion of this criticism and others, ~~ 

ne 93° -98; and Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion: 2° see John C. Ranney, “Do the Polls Serve Democ- rents ’ 

4 bat ee: The Social Psychology of a War Bond Drive, New racy?” Public Opinion Quarterly, to (1946): 349- ciologi 
be _ York: Harper and Brothers, 1946, chap. 7. iu 360, esp. pp. 355-356. For examples of this view- yard \ 
7” “William Graham Sumner, “Purposes and Con-_ point, see Robert S, Lynd, “Democracy in Reverse,” psycho 

a sequences,” in A. G. Keller, ed., Earth-Hunger and Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 (1940): 218-220, and don, 1 
‘ Other Essays by William Graham Sumner, New Col. O. R. McGuire, “The U.S. Constitution and PPh, 
nters 


Haven: ‘Yale ‘University pp. 67- 75, P. Shekels Silver, Quarterly, 


@ 
— 
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ever, as Katz and have pointed ters within the ken of “experts,” 
‘out—and ¢ on this a g great many types of data soundly handled only when they are based . ca 
can be brought to their support—the voice of : squarely on the fundamental judgments of 2 
the people, even when imperfectly reported, — the people, as ne nearly as these | may be deter- E: 
is probably the best guide we have to public © mined. When they are not, the wedge be- 
policy. the mat- tween experts and the pe people begins to widen. 
“Three Criteria: ‘and farther the wedge enters—the greater 
Significance,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 (1940) : the social distance between the policymaking on _% ‘- 


(277-284. rts and the masses—the nearer we are 
“George Gallup and S. F. Rae, The Pulse of 


d 
Democracy, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940, Bt t 


Vile, Gt Universit of Michigan 
HAs lately become apparent to most of lished national isolationism and 

[ us that our contemporary ideal of ‘ ‘one _self-appreciation, existing emotional and is 

E. world” is far from realization. On the ideological cleavages v widen others caused a 
contrary, what technically looks | today like divergent economic and political interests 
“one world” in an atomic age is from a social which are grave enough per se. eee 

i point of view an atomized world of | hostile world wars and civil wars follow e each pw 
nations and quarreling social groups unable i in rapid succession, and international organi- 
to find a basis for mutual understanding, — zations, intended to relieve frictions, display 


to mention nothing of cooperation. What at are rather a conspicuous tendency to emphasize i 
the causes of this modern dilemma? > them: Furthermore, statesmen and diplomats Se 


In the first place, modern existence has themselves are seriously infected with the — 


thrown different peoples and ciilantions they hopetocure 
into close contact;* but our expanding socia ee. _ To make an already bad situation worse — 
universe has enlarged too rapidly for our — _ the dangers of our dilemma are now multi-_ 
national and provincial imaginations to cope plied by the fact that the clashing psychic — 
x ‘orces- of neatly divided up and 
of living and thinking ‘generate confusion encased in relatively watertight 
and antagonism on all sides. Second, as tra- | compartments, are now equipped with tech- 
ditional ideals and cultural traits reside deep niques so useful and powerful in war that 
in the habits and emotions of the people, they they may cause the total "destruction of 
are not easily susceptible to rational correc- civilization if “left to work themselves out 
tion and change.* Third, fortified | by estab- without conscious direction.” Indeed 
Manuscript is no defense against atomic bombs, 
_ ‘Radhakrishnan, Sir S. Eastern Religions and aa must make 2 an end to world wars or will 
Western T. The ‘Gree Press, Ox 


ciological Review, February 1944, 21, ‘deo Perspective,” Science of Man in 
yard West, Conscience and Society, a study of the Crisis, Columbia Univ. Press, New York, ‘T0945, a 
don, Higinbotham, W. A. , Chairman, Federation of 
= *Shih, Kuo-heng and Fei, Hsiao- -tung, China American Scientists, “There is No Defense Against — 
‘Enters the Machine Age, Harvard University Press Atomic Bombs,” New York Times nseaaartied No- 


— p. 155. 
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oe DEFINITION OF THE ‘scientist more than on anybody else to lead 
‘In his presidential address before the thir- ir- the way toward an objective scientific basis _ 


ty- eighth annual meeting of the American _ on which the transformation of national sov- _ 
ociological Society, George A. Lundberg re-_ =a into a cooperative community can 
‘ 


marked that “knowledge of the type which ~ 
sidOf we in the social sciences cannot discover _ 


sociologists possess, or aspire to, is an essen-— 
tial and a technical requirement for a ‘satis- _ dependable knowledge of the good life, which - 
the intelligence must recognize as valid and 


physical scientists possess is necessary “for the will as obligatory, our civilization can- 


“modern war. .... Why is the technique of ‘ not survive the forces which science has let — | 
adjusting human relations so inadequate that loose within it.’ 

even the most favored nation cannot escape e At present we are still living in the pre- oo 

widespread maladjustment and occasionally scientific epoch with respect to means for 
ey 3 civil war?” For the chief reason that “human if understanding social events—although the oy 
au relations have never been systematically, ex- events to be understood are the consequence — a 
-tensively and scientifically studied, so that of application of scientific knowledge to 
better techniques of adjustment could be in- -— degree unprecedented in history.® Social JF , 
vented. A remedy must be found, and this action is now being taken largely as a 
paper is being written to explore the possi of uncontrolled emotions of self-styled re ff ,; 
Re for such systematic research. wane formers, the machinations of political propa- ¥ 
The character of the investigation is con. gandists, or the selfish interests of special | 
i veniently circumscribed in the ‘following groups. In the light of this Dewey’s question — m 
pages by the term rm “Sociology of International = on crucial importance. “Is it possible ta 
mt: Relations.” ” This term is understood to mean for the scientific attitude to become such . i th 
ie - study of institutional structures charac- Weighty and widespread constituent of cul- in 
teristic of contemporary nations, with special ture that through the medium of culture it en 
4 ‘regard to their problems of mutual assimila- may shape human desires and —— “ge 

- tion and adjustment and to possibilities of If! the organization of scientific knowledge as ‘se’ 

_ their integration into socio- -cultural regions ~ the prospective foundation of future social — na 
am and the international society as a whole. "policies fails, competition and conflict be- - 

‘THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST _ «greater disaster than we encountered so far. 7 mis 

“swer to our crucial problem of how to com- to or social science ae Co 
national differences in an intelligent - advanced to the point where it can Lor 
liably specify the requirements of orderly | | 


manner will not only find itself involved in 
an eventual social catastrophe but, in addi- 


_ social and intercultural relations. There are 


tion, blamed for having evaded its strong indications 
responsibilities. This is so because scientists ness of science in the pore 
_ who have made it their job to take an y | the 
interest in objective inquiry ought to be, vances of the natura is in the 
by virtue of their training, better fitted to  PFOCess of being overcome. The s 
impartial | guidance in social affairs than 4q and 
groups which openly conduct them: positivistic cu jas Yor 
as parties—among them, of course, departmental over-specialization 
national governments, the most dangcrous last 
7 because the most powerful pressure group of Vanes? 
It is, incumbent on the social he Scientific Monthly, September 1941, p. 262 
= G. A. “Sociologists and the Peace,” Sons, New York, 1939, p. 42. 
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ing minds in the social science field. of complex group structures can now be 
Malinowski , for example, warns that “the undertaken intelligently with the justified = 
atomizing or isolating treatment of cultural hope of understanding, explaining, and scien-— 
traits is regarded as sterile because the sig- _ tifically guiding institutional change and the 
nificance of culture exists in the ‘elation conduct of 
between the elements."™ 


42 © 


nized, also, 


= 


in ‘the Sociology of Relations 


except in partial - aspects. s. The crucial i im- may take, it has been nm propose re ‘initiate 
portance. of psychological and ideological — ¥ 


exhaustive research into the present char- 
idiosyncrasies for the understanding of his- _ 


1 and national moe acter of doctrines and values of great as well 
torical and national institutions and be avior as smaller r powers; 16 for as every basic velue om 


fy 
as aS has its set of norms of conduct, national 
are the effects of these factors on the char- Bis action, as any other type of action, cannct be 
understood apart from a system of ultimate 


acter and attitudes of individuals.” ‘The 
necessity of harmonizing the confusing di- ~  values.?” The task suggested is more di ficult, 


versity of ideological proclivities and institu- however, than may first seem on the surface. 


tional traits in our technically “shrinking” — In order to discover what the doctrines and — 


world, leads Ruth Benedict to stress that 4, cultural values of a people are, “to estimate 
“social thinking at the present time has no 


their strength and the degree of their plas- — 

more important task before it than that of ‘ticity, it appears necessary to s¢ scrutinize 

taking adequate account of cultural rela~ closely the institutions, creative works, and 

tivity."* Finally, the modern synthesis of .nirations, in which values are embedded. be 

_ important recent contributions to social ist Values are _intangibles; they ‘must . <a 
ence has made available the framework of a ileal through forms of their materiaiice: 
generalized theoretical system,’* which may whi ue 
“serve as a guide for solving problems of dy- % tion and behavioral expression, while d # 
attention must be given also to their causal — 


14 
namic - analysis."* With its aid, investigations relations with history, environment, and eco- 


__” Malinowski, B. quotation, reference detai holar can neither rmit his investigation 

misplaced ; Coral Gardens and their Magic, New 8 

York, American Book Co., 1935. Crime and Custom to be colored by ‘ie views of politicians and — 
_in Savage Society, New York, Harcourt, Brace and _ politicising laymen who habitually look 
By: on, The Foundation of Faith and Morals, — foreign cultures with _the lenses of their 

ondon, Oxford University Press, 1936. Dw 19 an he afford the risk of 
Kardiner, A. The Individual and His Society, d ous 
* York, Columbia University Press, 1930. =. y popular and danger s firives§ 
"Benedict, R. Patterns of Culture, Houghton 


Co., Boston and New York, 1934, P. T. 
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375, 385- 404-407, ff. “The Present Position of Taterpersonal Relations, Vol. viii, | No. 
and Prospects of Systematic Theory in Sociology,” February 1094s. 
in Twentieth Century Sociology, ed. by G. Gurvitch re * Angell, R. C. “Toward a hitieiie Peace,” 
_ and W. E. Moore, the Philosophical Library, New in Michigan Alumnus, No. 4, October 1944, p. 60 ah 
York, 1945, pp. 42 ff. as applied to American society, see also The In- 
} - Sorokin, P. A. Social and Cultural Dynamics, — tegration of American Society, McGraw-Hill, New 
American Book Co., New York, 1937-1941, 4 vols, and London, 1941, especially pp. 207 ff. 
-* an extensive survey and bibliography of other ae ™ Sorokin, P. A. Russia and the United States, * 
works written in the field. Dutton, New York, 1044,p.215. $= 
7 s Socio-Cultural Causality, Space, Time, Durham, * Angell, R. C. “Toward a Profounder Peace,” 
MaclIver, R. M. ‘Social Causation, Ginn and C Benedict, R. The Chrysanthemum the 
Boston, Sword Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 14. 
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> to each other. In this con- 
government in power. Karl Mannheim’ nection Robert C. Angell points to the great 
q - = is probably well taken that “people — difference between the national and inter-— 

F. : tend to imitate the actions and opinions of ¥ national s pheres.| Within a nation the po- - 
{ the ruling classes” and that “national char- litical process is guided by law , and law in 


acter in sense is really the behavior turn is based on fundamental values com- 
which is , characteristic of the ruling classes t monly accepted by the p people. In the = 
and» is “gradually adopted by their sub- > national realm, by contrast, mores have not _ 
studies: living societies in their entirety Keeping this in mind, the s suggestion that: q 
_ is interested in the dynamics of their move-— the establishment of “one world” should 
_ ments should not lose sight of ideological _ begin with the drafting of a world constitu- yo 
_ undercurrents and of the growth or the dis- _ tion appears “utopian, for such an 1 approach — 
_ integration of social groups, regardless of disregards the fact that a constitution grows 
F whether these groups happen to be minorities out of common assumptions of the 


whether they are > leading, led, or human beings to whom it applies. 


 & an Rell aid to gauge the ae tution will not be much better than a piece 
_ of ideological currents and the tendencies of of paper. The American colonies and nol 
= change. In particular, the mod- could be united under a constitution because 4 
“a sociologist, | in due appreciation of the they recognized that they belonged to 


Bowing contemporary common culture. The nations of the world, 
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_ world affairs, needs constant awareness that — by contrast, do not yet recognize that they b 

“the culture of the world is not a mere sum belong to acommon culture. 

of its parts . . the behavior of any local such as these suggest that the 

~ portion is a function not ‘merely of its own on the problem of cultural accommodation te 

% “ traits and ideological assumptions and at- must begin with assimilating basic values _ th 

____ tendant values, but also of an interaction of rather than with trying to impose common * 
ss these with the q quite e different ones of other law from above. On the other hand, nobody — - 
cultural elements and nations.”** Analytical will suppose that all existing national ends pe 
_ Bs: J observation of actual | “interaction to deter- ands values can be or ought to be harmonized. | nu 
mine the elements operative on each side and» Here Northrop’s observation is in order, that 
— a their consequences is not easy to execute, but» certain nations or cultures may be found to 4 dis 
— ‘Tecognition of its necessity is the na ie rest en different but compatible a assumptions; | ish 
of adequate judgment of actual others, upon different but contradictory. tal 

events ideals. In the case of compatible cultures the suc 

sink task will then be that of correctly ‘relating the 

PROBLEM OF CULTURAL ASSIMILATION compatible elements of the two cultures 


values must be looked upon only as a first those of the others so that they enforce, 
enrich, and sustain rather er than convert, 
“combat, or destroy each other. Between con- § 
York. 1940. p. 24. and Co New tradictory_ doctrines, as for example ay 
_ ™Northrop, F. S. C. The Meeting of East a - American and Russian economic theory, the 
Angell, C. article in Michigan Alumnus, 
(op. cit.), pp. 58. 


Research into national by enlarging» the ideals of each to 


_ ™ Mannheim, K. Man and Society in an Age of 
_—- Reconstruc tion, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 


7 , 4 cation, namely of taking into account merely and preparatory step, to be followed up by — 
(Cation, mecount merely and prep Pr wed up by 
— __ the prevalent opinions or majority opinions a second, even more difficult one, namely of _ mm 
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A PERFECT AND IMPERFECT FORMS 


INTERCULTURAL ADJ must “reach into the and wider ae. 
L % A great deal can be learned of the > process of personality involving fundamental ‘values ; 
of assimilation from instances where cultural _ and attitudes. 
accommodation has taken place and is tak- = the basis of such rather thorough as-— 12? 
place within particular nations. Angell similation, which would involve the sharing 
specifies several pertinent problems, such as of common experience, a new culture may 
what has happened in large American cities" a gradually develop which is a synthesis 0 of the aes 4 
where contrasting cultural threads have been old and of new formed in. the very 
woven together into a single fabric. How has Pe of cultural contact and growth. In * 
this come about? In what manner does ac- _ our time nothing less than that will probably — . 
-commodation take place? Inquiries of this’ Bie required to attain a truly “one world.” 
7 kind can be undertaken by sociologists with Even if our civilization survives the e atom a7) 
_ presently proven methods, and actually is allowed to enjoy continuous 
been made in Hawaii. Investigations of the cultural growth, the process cannot be 
accommodative process in Switzerland, Bel- a 
_gium, and the Soviet Union might provide ever, ‘that it be intelligently 


data which if with discernment guided. 


will also be worth 
studying» where accommodation failed or There are ‘many ‘different 
remained _ imperfect. Here Germany’s values which can well exist side by side, and 
bivalent role in Western civilization may which give peoples character and color. For- 
deserve | close s scrutiny, The war | years have tunately, most values which can be shared 
| _ thrown an interesting light on Japan’s rather and would enrich those who do share them = 
_ technical adjustment to ‘Western ways, ‘and are expressed in human endeavors of the 
there is strong evidence that the Japanese spirit, intellect and the arts. There are less 
case reflects a more general danger in the desirable values, however, which are disrup- : 
- relations between East and West. Nationalist _ tive and mutually exclusive by their od 
policies colonial administrations offer nature, as chauvinism of all types, 
examples where ‘acculteration of racial prejudice, religious intolerance, and, 
the subjects was more or less systematically generally, belief in force. Again other ends 
_ discouraged and, in some cases, even pun- * and aspirations would have to be molded by 
ished, “the result that learning did not wise, scientific and educational leadership 
take place or took place only partially.”* In as to fit together. Disinterested scholars, 
such cases accommodation may affect only drawn from many different lands, could best _ 
those ideas, attitudes and habits of the indi- consider how their several cultures can sup- 
vidual or group which center around some port each other and the common good a? 5 
special interest, such as religion, , politics, or returning to to their h homes, teach their findings. — 


economic concern. Even if allowed to ‘respond 


me 
freely to the differences en countered, indi ‘BARRIERS TO CULTURA 


a ft has already been mentioned that 

Angel, article in Michigan tual adjustment of national cultures is not 
 ™ Devereux, G. and Loeb, E. M. “Antagonistic a * Young, K. Sociology, A Study of Society and 
Acculteration,” American Sociological Review, No. Culture, American Book Co., New 1042, 


1943, Pp. 133-147. 4 


by problem will be to ently imitate only skills, 
of 4 pew and more comprehensive theory 24 food habits, and attitudes which satisfy their 
ng own c ally acquired drives However 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


eta 
oh ~ merely a matter of change in values but an - tunatel y, rational adaptation to new situa- 
_ of change of institutions in which traditional tions is a fundamental component of human > 
_ values have become ons. Institutions social behavior. As cognitive enlightenment 
in any given society, we are reminded by can often affect important changes, organized __ 
Talcott Parsons, are e closely interdependent Science can become a vehicle tc to bring such 
and form a compact system of great rigidity; a enlightenment. Social science can uncover the 
_ institutionalized patterns “ ‘mobilize a com- nature and the principal components of the : 
bination of forces in support of their main- - forces maintaining antiquated institutions. It 
4 tenance” and are, in addition, usually backed _ can make society conscious of the inevita- 


_ up by “vested interests.” Often these vested — bility of change in a fundamentally and 
tes interests thrive on ideologies and prejudices — permanently changed situation. It can show tI 
of they themselves create and maintain.” “flexible” ' points, where principal openings | a 
Some of them are traditionally founded institutional change and control of a 

bolstered by time-honored “legitimacy,” such Social system are to be sought. It can dis- 
as in Shinto Japan or dynastic India; “cover “allies” the side of change which 
are of very recent origin, such as the official every complex society contains.*° Quite ogi 
4 communist doctrine of the Soviet Union. But erally, it can strengthen rationality in the ae 

_ whether traditional | or not, these vested inter- conduct of social affairs. As soon as we then | te 

ests have the common characteristic that have the courage and character to apply 
_ have a stake in the status quo and that, in | scientific knowledge to our social relations, 7 Bin 
ie their fear of its disturbance, they tend to man, the creator of culture, should also be — . an 
_ close themselves up by mental and material, able to find cultural means to attain — th 

_ means against outside influences. By so doing — humanity the maximum rewards in living. 7 fre 
change and international adjust- CULTURES AT THE BASIS OF ° THE HE cu 
It is significant that the strong moves ~ Discussions of different nations and plans i rel 

toward closed societies, conspicuously in- for their future are often carried on with too cul 
creasing in the last decades, are spearheaded much emphasis on political and 
_by governments, a fact which may raise _ machinery, while too little understanding i is of | 


Indeed, preoccupation with political and eco- 
which in the past. In nomic factors omy the spread of 
this connection the point made Parsons i is 
tion 
and 
the 
=: 


changing situation surrounding such a ry The European culture area. It is di- 


closed society creates in turn “strains,” vided into @ southern or Latin branch and a 
= leading to a pronounced proclivity to” ‘take northern or Germanic branch, the latter in- q 


- offence and, under certain circumstances, to ‘cluding Americ ca and the m ember states of 


If social disaster is to be avoided, 


Bhd. Parsons, T. ibid., p. 82, see also Dollard, J, d 
Doob and others, and Aggression, New 


2% 
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— 
cal | 
esse! 
q sixty 
into 
is. 
Rast-European and Asiatic nations which, "gai 
rouped around a racially Slavic nucleus, are 
ically i the other 
ow ideologically integrated through the 
octrine of communism. searc 


3) The Chinese atm area. It includes equilibria in different parts | of the world, 4 


all nations of the Far East and Southeast Z after which we might discuss with some 
that derived their philoso- semblance of intelligence subjects of world 


Chinese sources, committed to prevent regional integration at 
4) The Hindu culture ; area. It includes . all costs, while at the same time we profess — ue 
mainly the provinces and states of India. a to be interested in world organization and | 


5) The Islamic culture area. It is now peace.*? 81 


politically or organized around the Arab League “THE PLAN oF “RESEARCH 


but has cultural affiliates in India and Research in the com pe 
an nparative s science o 


The Hispano- Indian culture area of well be undertaken in three successive steps. 


Mexico, Central and South America. Other First, examination of the ideology and 
groups are culturally and politically of minor 


social structure of individual nations. These 
importance or include tribes along the mar - would be descriptive and analytical stu 
gins of civilization. national ideologies, institutions, social 

The study of nations in their cultural con- groups end national aspirations. 
text seems to constitute a profounder and "Second, comparative study of nations 1s in a 
more systematic approach to the problem of | - the context and as subspecies of their respec 

international relations and adjustment than tive culture area. Such comparisons should 
any other so far attempted. It is based on be made with a view of those nations’ po- < 
the recognition that every political society, litical, economic, and cultural integration 
from the nomad tribe to the sovereign na- ~ into that area. is example, Germany’s role 
tion, builds up its own ethos and distinctive and problem of adjustment to other Western 
‘culture, and that national cultures are mt 5 nations may be examined, or Japan’s adjust- 
__ self-sufficient and isolated phenomena a ment to nations of the Chinese culture circle. 
_ related to others in culture families. Hence, ‘Third, a comparative study of world _— 


cultural ideology gives a key to the under- ture regions | and of the problem of their ss 


standing of the social structure and action integration and mutual accommodation, such 


of nations and, by the same token, offers an ‘ as between Russian and European cultures, — 


organic basis for ordering their relations. . Hindu and Chinese civilizations, or, broader we 
izatl 
‘Political, legal, and economic agreements of ~ A still, East and West. After a wealth: of basic Py thes B 
reasonable Permanence will be relatively gathered, this final step may 
easier where cultural and ideological affilia- then lead up to “the making of suggestions i, 
tion is close. The relations between Canada . 
and the working out of tentative schemes for 
and the U.S.A. or between the members of ‘world caliurel accommodation” 
the British Commonwealth of Nations are 


In our thinking of the conduct of UNDERSTANDING 


“ie present, world cultural integration isa 
7 cal and cultural factors are in the long run __ far-off ideal, and the consciousness of ire a ey 
essential. It hardly to be expected that reconcilable differences is rather conspicuous 4 
sixty sovereign states can be brought directly everywhere. Squarely facing this contem- 
7 - into a working world federation; but five or porary dilemma, F. S. C. Northrop has the — an 
six culture regions, each with a ‘structure of great merit of having put forward in a revo- 
its own, might conceivably effect such an _lutionary manner how-workd 
organization, In due consideration of this cultures 
‘important circumstance Lundberg, among 
others, is emphatic in recommending re- possi 
search on cultural regionalism. It would, he loc. 
explains, “provide means and 
the determination of local and regional 60. 
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the Occident with the “aesthetic” component of their former ability to perform the 
of the Orient, where “universal sensitivity to ethical function of _altruisation and social = 


FE Bg spirit” were traditionally - cultivated. 8 While | be more necessary today than ever before i in 


a somewhat helplessly and negatively with the ee: In view of the totally new situation that _ t 


problem of removing conflicts, and while men face in the modern era, it is probable 

little practical evidence for real religious creeds will have to be resur-— 
a understanding i in the realm of politics, social rected in new form rather than revived in tl 
scientists can in this way prove their leader- - their old. “The very nut mber and diversity Di 
4 


ship by laying the foundations for such of conceptions of what the good and the el 


understanding in the future. TO, eee divine is, given the lie to the ever present he 
Several main factors have been suggested proposal that a return to the traditional re 

. Bd: as qualified to aid in the transformation morality nd religion is the cure for our ills. $C 
_ from national and if vigianel cultures into one- All that such proposals accomplish is the re- gc 

culture: of each person, each religious de: denomi-_ fa 
: The first of these factors is the traditional “nation, each political group or nation, toits ff ar 
“4 similarity of the social ideals of the great own pet traditional doctrine. And since this gosu 
world religions. Their aim and ethos is basi- doctrine (or the sentiments which it has th 
= cally” the same all over the globe. It is the conditioned) varies at essential points from _ dav 

_ sublimation of passionate self-concern in a ‘ Person to person, group to group, nation to 4 tro 
ve wider fellowship of men and of the spirit, the nation, and East and West, this emphasis i soc 
of men. By extending civilized t traditional religion and morality. 
standards of conduct from small local groups erates conflicts and thus intensifies rather [J to 


to ever wider circles of believers, the great than solves our problem. "85 Therefore, there — ‘ren 
world religions have been in the ‘past the must be recognition that true ‘universality, gio 
most important factor in making men social- an indispensable prerequisite of “one world” — — scie 

_ minded. It would be a mistake to minimize culture, cannot be achieved by any conten-' cull 
the role played even today in the Western — porary branch of religion without merging — fact 

civilization by what are vaguely called into the unity of a profounder and ‘More 
ideals” or “Christian ethics.” _ comprehensive faith. Such unity in turn, can- scie 
_ There is here a source of common feeling, 7 not be attained without reconciliation with r _ Tho 

which, however obscure and inarticulate, the second factor of equally universal 

_ helps te keep in being an underlying sense acter and equally qualified to assist in the > loya 
common values and “of affinity formation of world culture; modern science. trutl 
We estern peoples.°* A. P. Sorokin rightly emphasizes that insis 
er, it is characteristic of our time “from the integralist standpoint, the present 
that the great traditional religions have been antagonism between science, ‘religion, phi- affai 
thrown into retreat and decay in all regions losophy, ethics and art is unnecessary, not be 


e of the world. They all have been defiled by tor mention disastrous.”** The fact that mod tion 
the shortcomings of those who practice them scholarship ignores morality, while 
and watered down by contacts with other morality is unaware of scholarship, is called ss 
: creeds. They are over, grown with supersti- by A. Meiklejohn a “radical defect of most of 


“4 tions and ha have taken on local color and yr current educational work.’’®? To heal the 
prejudices incompatible with their assertions 4 4 had 
universality. In particular, they all greatly Northrop, F. S.C. op. cit, p.6. freely 


y Se now from the clash of their revealed ™ Sorokin, P. A. The Crisis of Our Age; the 


truth with the empirical truth of modern Social 


FS. C. op. cit. 406. ™ Meiklejohn, a * “To Teach the World d How t to 


Conditions of be Free,” New York Times Magazine, Sunday, Aug. 
Ne 
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‘because “they defy, as non- “sensory intan- is another movement today purporting 
cgibles, the test of the laboratory. offer a universal purpose prerequisite to the 
To become an integrating and construc-_ creation of world culture: communism. Com-— 

tive factor in world culture modern science, + ‘munism, like religion, has suffered much 
similarly as traditional religion, must first “from: the .fanaticism and imperfections | of — 
struggle through to a broader outlook those who practice it. Communism, unlike © 
the present separation in branches and - — and, in accordance with its nine- 


partmental divisions seems to permit. Mod- teenth century tradition, _ expresses itself in 
ern science must rebuild its own divided _ terms of a materialistic process rather than | 
house, particularly by overcoming the cur- a moral end. But its materialistic doctrine, 
schism between its natural and its social and disrespectful of values other 
science branches. The first step toward that than its own, shares with the contemporary — Pe 
goal requires wider comprehension of the divisions of religion and science the ol 
- fact that man and social events, since they of being ; a “system of one-sided | truth”; 4 


are part of nature, cannot themselves be but however, seen in the proper perspective of 
‘subject to universal natural law. It follows — _ its limitations, the contribution of the com- _ 
that only knowledge of and respect for these mv nist doctrine to future world understand- 
laws will open scientific avenues for the con- ing may be “recognized to the extent as it 
trol ef human nature and hence of men’s . extolls and realizes the universal principle 
a of greater material equality within and 
As acceptance of scientific truth spreads _ among nations; for there can be no- doubt | 
to all parts of the globe, men, instead of that world culture is dependent on peace, and 
remaining creatures of their respective re- peace will be hazardous without a reasonable ~ 
gional cultures, can become, with the aid of amount of equality in economic development _ 
science, the conscious creators of a universal and opportunities. - 
culture of the race. Therefore, no other single The question has been discussed — ; 
factor could be as important for the forma- whether or not mass production and indus- 
tion of world culture as e:detenien ot trial standardization, after having swept be- 
scientists everywhere, under the pilot of what yond America and Europe and imposed simi- 
Thorndike termed “scientific ethics. "8 A ar technical | modes of living on the rest of : 
united front of the world’ intelligentsia, the world, will not lead automatically to. 
> loyal to nothing but to scientifically verified cultural standardization. It has been argued — 7 a 
truth, may have a voice ‘strong enough to “when the Frenchmen, Americans, 
insist successfully—even against govern- -sians, s, and Italians use ‘much the same 
ments—on intelligent conduct in social chinery, light their homes with identical 
affairs. Such a united front would, of course, electric lamps, use similar telephones and © 
_be enormously strengthened by a firm coali- regulate their lives in much the same way, 
_ tion between natural and social scientists in they necessarily think alike about many — 
the service of humai. welfare instead of essentials. And when alien’ peoples think 
national power. In our Western civilization alike : about the same things, dress themselves 5 
. the memory of the medieval community of in more or less the same kind of clothes, look 4 
Christian scholars, when all learned men at the same movies, and listen to the same all 
a language in in common and conferred they are well on the road to thinking» 
freely as members of one spiritual and in- alike on political, economic, social prob- 
tellectual body, still stirs the imagination. lems.”** However, as long as people, though 
lt may well be that in our time that 
tanta must be revived on a world scale as. a * Kaempfert, W. discussing an article by Profes- 


{ . 


O. W. Junek in the American Anthropologist, 


"Thorndike, “Se “Science and Values,” Science in Review column of the New York Times 


of General Semantics, 1943, of November 17, 1946. 


SOCIOLOGY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS — 
st unwholesome breach between science and the first real step on the road to cultural 
religion, science must shake off its own world unity. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
in bathtubs: of the same critical and of the peculiarities of 
ae still hate each other, it will be their own culture to be reasonably fair- i. 
7 — not to put too much trust in beneficial _ minded and unbiased. They should have a a 
and automatic social effects of our technical sound knowledge of and sound respect for 
modes of living. Also, in view of what has sociological theory which alone can provide 
happened in our technically highly advanced ‘frame of reference” to order and weigh a 
Western civilization, still reft apart by multiplicity of factors. Above all, they must 
eee tionalisms, it.may ‘be suspected that social be interested not so much in collecting data a i 


i * integration must take place in higher reaches and discovering details, but in comparison, — 


why 


x) 7 


peeks s a of the human mind than are engaged in using structural meaning, and relationships. North- _ 
"standardized gadgets. | = rop is so much impressed by the importance 
i. Finally, it should be realized that inquiries _ of the latter consideration that he writes: 
into the basis of world understanding must the restricted studies of the tradi- 
conducted with a positive aim in view. tional scholarship necessary as they are, 
_ Attainment of understanding and peace, if, } make it a faulty s cholarship, even to the t 
_ they mean no more than the absence of war, local, to say nothing of the civilization of the ) 
* are merely negative accomplishments. In- ‘ eultccit new kind of attitude and a new - b 
deed, nowhere is a more perfect peace to be — _ type of scholarship are required éq.cde the ; _ 
a found than in a cemetery. World understand- — -~ipresent: state of the world when e every local . 
ing should be the the basis of something — BS province on the earth’s surface is affected by | i 
positive if it is to be worthwhile. The ideal what takes place everywhere else, there is it 
be sought after is a cultural synthesis, greater danger of error from seeing the local 
community of values, a cooperative world- details while not envisaging the wider issues ‘Te 
wide. endeavor i in technical, economic, scien- and relationships than there is in directly in 
ar 
“su 
U 
_ ___ A great deal of research will be necessary ships. But before this ideal is possible the _ tic 
Sa to produce the knowledge needed for gaining jatter type of expertness as well as the former — M 
| «4 a real understanding of the social and char- must be developed." off 
acter structure of peoples a and how they ca: can 
be molded and harmonized. These are deli- THE OF det 
cate and complex tasks which will have to be Wo f 
a or in ‘the “comparative science 0 na- 
experience in foreign countries possess tional and regional cultures 
be developed from small 
insight into the sentiments and modes" of b titute of hi learning 
action of diverse national groups. V: aluable eginnings at any ins 8 me 
a would be the contributions of men in various Where the spirit of the sniversitas has not ; -tior 
fallen victim to vocational training methods 
occupations and disciplines v who o through their it bat 
mately familiar with some institutional — should be realized that gro 
"government, economy, literature, or religion. a regions. On the ot ré y will 
However, those who are planning and co- particular locality may sche 


methods of investigation and verifica- 


7 
4 
| 
must have sensitivity to the intangible ele- parte 
ments in life. They must be sufficiently Northrup, F. S. C. op. cit., p. 10. Serie 


OF INTERNATIONAL REL ATIONS 
_by organization of research at a national or or moval of henrias: to the flow of information — 
even international centre which would seek _ and with the use of modern mass communi- 
to enlist the cooperation of qualified and 4 cations in the service of international under- 
interested scholars in other places. In this © standing is a weak and rather technical a 
way it would be feasible to coordinate local surrogate for creating durable scientific 
“specialists under one comprehensive plan of basis for understanding which alone 
research which» could cover every single could make present barriers unnecessary. 
country or area on the face of the earth. The There is presently not enough appreciation — 
cooperating institutions would ‘specialize in that the attack | on the problem of — 
whatever they are interested in or particu- ‘a tural relations is a complex scientific rather _ 4 
larly equipped to do, directing their attention ; than a political task or the natural conse- 
af 


to one or more nations, to a region, or to the _ quence of mere good-will. The earlier and 
problem of interrelations. At the same time the more e systematically scientists undertake 
they could undertake the important task of this hard task, the better for them and their 
training specialists for the area under t their — society; society will need the results of their 
special consideration to serve government, om soon—if not before, than after further 
business, or intellectual pursuits. experience with the atom bomb. 

_A third possibility, perhaps the 1 most ambi- oy The centralization of work in one inter 
tious of all, would be to set up a special national institute, as ‘proposed by Meikle- 
“Institute of International Study and Teach- y john, would have the advantage of creating a. 
ing’ ’ with a permanent and resident faculty. a an effective organization for devising ade- ban 

Nothing less than such an institute forms. of adult education and building — 

” Such exchanges q 


“such young and y teen institutions as a and periodicals, of methods and results | +7 
United Nations Education, Scientific and investigation, of teaching materials, and of 
Cultural Organization. In view of the fact i nformation on artistic achievements. 
that UNESCO’s fields of interest are prac- tilingual journal concerning itself with prob- 
tically unlimited scope and number, lems of intercultural accommodation and 
Meiklejohn’s fear seems justified that “its featuring a discussion forum with the 
officials will be tempted to engage in many of exchanging ideas | among scholars 0 
‘good’ enterprises; to carry on, with infinite different nationalities, would certainly 
detail, an infinite number of unrelated and most valuable. After the elements making = | 
41 
externalized activities.”** Moreover, since all intercultural relations would have 


delegates, by stipulation of articles IV and V 


| 


been thus discovered and ascertained by in- oes, 
the constitution of UNESCO,‘ must be tensive research and discussion, then the 
appointed by and representatives of wili have come for the launching of 
_ ments, it stands to reason that the organiza- educational campaign by means of mass com- | 
is in danger of deteriorating into a munications. Then, and then, will 
pparent in 
ground and the investigation of subjective a In spite of the urgency of the matter, a am- ‘ 
view points, done in a spirit of objectivity, bitious schemes for international research, 
will have to be undertaken by independent education, or intellectual exchanges may pos 
scholars, whose hands are not tied by their sibly have to wait some time for their reali- 
“respective administrations. zation. However, it would already be a useful = 
_ UNESCO’s current concern with the re- beginning if interested scholars would do 
work in this new field by pushing 


Meiklej hn, A. lo 
jo oc. cit., »P. 48. r forming 
“UNESCO, Constitution of, reprinted from forward individual research or g 


partment of State Publication 2457, Conference 
Serie hed in ‘PP. 449 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE 


with: theoretical emphasis 
tt goes without saying how important ms. "would bring the proven methods of the soci- _ 
4 ologists and cultural anthropologists to 


Pe would be to open the eyes of college youth» 
to the problems, implications, and potentiali- _ on the practical problems of contemporary — 
_ international and intercultural relations. 


- ties of o our emerging world civilization. That — 
there would be interest for an increased num- > - “Life in the crowded world of the 


_ ber of courses on that subject is unquestion- ‘Wentieth century demands that part of the 
able. Their pedagogical necessity becomes =) student’s education makes him acquainted — 
particularly evident as a counterweight on _ with at least one civilization other than his — 


“the campus against the overwhelming num-— own, Only thus can he acquire the tolerance — 
for foreign thou. zhts and ways that will make 


ber of lectures dealing with specialized sub- 

ject matter nal techniques. Fur- _ life possible in a spherical world.”** 


thermore, much of what is b currently offered i ‘such education is highly ‘effective an and, 7 


perhaps, the only way of promoting real 


in 
technical, such as standard in inter- Understanding of one’s own culture and 


national law and organization, or rather _ civilization. OF Bate rea 


superficially descriptive, such as courses in 
“politics. ‘The latter ‘are occa- SUMMARY 
: sionally no more substantial than the better om here can be not the slightest doubt as to 7 
__ type of newspaper articles with some histori- — _ the timeliness, crucial importance, and fun- 
eal cal background added to them. Courses en- o - damental nature of research and instruction 
2 couraging the students in fundamental think- in the Sociology of International Relations. — 
and critical judgment are relatively rare. may be the theoretical and 
ae Instruction in the Sociology ¢ of International * rewards of building up this branch of _— 
b ae _ Relations could close this gap. Subject mat- ( ology may, in conclusion, be ah 
“ of research such as were proposed above. es Even relatively small efforts in the a 
Sociological courses" of that type would may substantially contribute to our knowl- 
a * ie the social structure and social concepts = of the causes and modes of par 


“international relations is either highly — 


presently leading nations, _as the change and introduce into human relations 
‘United States, Great Britain, oF Russia; they wholesome ways of psycho-cultural hygiene. 
_ would examine the chief contemporary cul- — In the latter respect this branch of sociology _ 
tures, such as Western civilization, Chinese also exert a prophylactic function. 
and “Hindu civilization, , Latin American Greater insight, gained by comparative 
Rhy civilization, or the Islamic culture circle. __ Studies of national and regional cultures and — 


nes 
Within each culture area attention could guided by checked and 
Ee then be given to its national variations, as Tefined theory, will furnish objective stan 
_ for example, to the socio- -cultural peculiarities — ards for the wise selection of social and 4g 
France or Germany in Western civiliza- foreign policies. It will help to dispel cul- 
ta or to those of Korea, Annam, or Japan ‘ tural bias among laymen as well as scholars 7 
in the Chinese culture circle. Every larger by raising their sights across el 
" institution might well correlate a course on and spiritual frontiers. It will facilitate an 
“Western Thought and Institutions,” with promote intelligent international adjustment, 
As, logical counterpart on “Eastern Ideals and > ¥ By so doing it holds the promise of ro & 
of Social ’ or offer, at tributing to the scientific guidance of soc! 2 


r relations in an age of science. 
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— the annual meeting of the American Sociological In- an 


SOCIAL INTEGRATION O 


THAN 100 — 


HE RESEARCH here reported c constitutes ‘' cai this | 
_ the second stage in a continuing pro- \ objectives stood out: (1 to obtain the best best ‘ 
2 _ gram. The first stage consisted of an __ possible index of dex of integration ion for cities; and cities; and 
exploratory. study of the social integration 0 isolate the most important causal 
of 28 cities. It was completed just before In reaching these objectives, deduc- 


"strated that the concept of social the pre previous empirical research have both 
points to something real, and that this some- been influential. In the first place, it was 
. thing can be roughly measured by a positive assumed on the basis of my former study — 
and a negative index. It also furnished many that the crime indes, taken negatively, was 


~ clues for further research into causal factors. = best single index of integration, and that a i 


The present study was undertaken to check other indexes should be tested against . 3 
sll - the previous findings on a larger sample of One that appeared promising 1 was a welfare 3 
A cities and to follow down some of these clues. nit effort in dex, ‘since such an index tad Deen 
Since the data used came from the 1940 used with success in the previous study. 
a sus and o other sources of that period, the _ -Exaétly the same index could not be used, 
study has to do with the pre-war situation — however, since it was developed from a 
in the cities investigated. Ss. Children’s Bureau study of only 29 
it hardly s seems necessary to point out the cities Secondly, s sociological theory, as well 
importance of research on social integration many empirical studies including my first 
at the present time. At the level of the com- R one, , Suggested that mobility of the popula- 
the nation, and the world, we are /tion and racial differences 
faced with. grave problems resulting from 
the lack of a firm moral order to which peo- ation, Since niy~previous~Study had ce 
_ ple are loyal and in terms of which conflict- shown size in cities of more than 100,000 not_ 
7 _ ing parties may be reconciled. Research upon er to be 9 be significantly related to crime, and since ce 
4 the integration of cities is therefore im- this was is confirmed by the correlation of size : 
e portant not only in its own right, but also with crime in this one (r = —.06 for ‘ ‘inde- 
' because an understanding of the phe- pendent” cities of more than 100 000), size 
~ nomenon of integration at the local level may/ 2 was dr d as a causal factor. The plan 
suggest hypotheses respecting the national was to determine the influence of mooility 
_ and international levels. Granted that ther € and population composition an and then search 
for other factors. = 
higher ~ levels, it seems probable that the The total number of 92 cities of more than ae 
phenomenon of social integration has som¢ ag 100,00 ,ooo in 1940 was considerably reduced 
elements in common wherever it occurs. | for this study by the availability of data 


Society, Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30, 1046. and were determined upon” as 
‘ +The assistance of Amos H. Hawley and the basis of a mobility index, did not exist 
_ Ronald Freedman at various points in a ee for Charlotte and Sacramento. The obviously __ 


this study inaccurate reporting of crime in New Orleans 
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when it w m d w ith citi of like of and ove T 
5 as. col pare with cities of li .. of age an over. 


it was decided to use the data ‘supplied by with data i in 
_ Community Chests and Councils for a wel- to find indexes that could be combined with — 
effort index, six other cities dropped out crime index to form the integration index 
for lack of information on this point—Chi- proved d disappointing. In two cases prelimi- 
cago, Fort Wayne, - Knoxville, Philadelphia, "mary work with the data showed them un- 
- San Antonio, Washington. And, after com- £ acceptable. Itisa plausible theory that com- a 
_——-Paitation of the welfare effort index, Salt munities. in which a higher percentage of 
a’ ake City was dropped because it was ap- newspapers ai are delivered to homes are better 
é  —parent that the welfare role of the Mormon | integrated than those in which street ‘Sales — 
_ Church rendered the efforts through the are more common, but this proved to be a 
~ Community Chest an inadequate measure for — poor “hunch,” probably because of difering 
that city. But the most important reason costs of distribution in the various cities. It — 
for elimination was something quite different. might also seem that amounts spent by 
I decidtd at the start that, since this was a _ municipalities on sanitation , health and hos- 
study of social integration, the cities should  pitals, and recreation, divided by retail sales 
be independent in the sense that they Should — Es be a good index, but cities known to 
‘not be satellites of larger cities and t that they be well integrated, like Milwaukee, did not 
should not have “twins” or very large > satel- show uf up ) well. This was perhaps because cities 
in their own metropolitan districts. The already well integrated may not need to 


‘requirement laid down was that 3/5 of the spend money heavily for these purposes. In 


vt population of the metropolitan district must er two other cases work was carried through to y 
_ be within the city and that not more than — definite results. The proportion of husbands _ a 
\ of the remainder of the population: or wives not living with their spouses seemed 
ee) within the district should be in a satellite i a likely indicator of low social integration, 


city. This eliminated 38 cities,* and to them but this figure correlated with crime only 

ae New York was added because of its complex +.32. On a theory of anomie the ratio of a 

relationship to surrounding ‘communities. “receipts from commercial amusements to ( 

left a total of 43 cities. tail sales appeared to be a similar 

“The crime index which was to be basic but it correlated with crime only +.06. 

in the integration index, was computed Zz Because none of these other indexes had — Be 

almost the same way as in the previous study. _ worked out wel [, it was decided to rely upon Ry 

It was made up from the murder and non- _ only one index additional to crime, a welfare — . 4 
negligent homicide, robbery, and burglary effort index. Community Chests hests and Coun- 


| weighted in with the cils, Inc. k kindly supplied their information — 4 
_ Square roots of their frequencies in cities of for 1940 on cities of more than 100,000. 


— 


+ more 100,000, Thus murder Their cards show the population covered, the fi 
equalled 7.97 burglaries and one ‘robbery quota assigned, the amount raised, and the 
equalled 2.49 burglaries. The sums for each number of persons making pledges. The fol oy 
a city were divided by the population a years lowing formula was constructed to give a oir 
Cincinnati, Duluth, Elizabeth, Fall River, Gary, Amount a 
‘Hartford, Jersey City, Kansas City (Kan.), Kansas Amount Raised 


(Mo.), Long Beach, Los Angeles, Lowell, ~~ Quota No. of of 003 x Retail Sale? 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Bedford, New Haven, in Area 

Providence, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Each one of these ratios around 

Scranton, Somerville, Springfield, Tampa, Utica, ynity, so that the index fluctuates around 3.0. 

As given in Reports of of Fed-— 


eral Bureau of Investig 
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‘It will be se that each of-the-three-ratios te tegration; the the effort 
measures one "aspect of welfare-efiort—de- index were translated to a distribution hav- _ 
gree of of achievement of goal, proportion of ing the same mean and standard “deviation 

families giving, and economic sacrifice—in- the crime series;* the crime variates were 
volved. This index ex correlated with crime then multiplied by two; the two series were 
— added; and the sums were divided by three abe: 

“Before” explaining the weighting of the to bring the new integration index back toa 


crime and welfare effort indexes to form the | ‘Series ‘having the same mean and standard 7 


the two causal factors, mobility and_p Taste 1. Corretation Corrrictents, 
Crrtes oF More THAN 100,000 


tion composition. or mobility = 
formed by adding the Census percentages 
for the in- and out- “migrants for each city Effort 
"during the 1935-1940.° Since sociolo- —— —— 


are. more “easily integr grated into a Welfare 

‘community than persons of other races,” '-Y of Husbands and Wives not 
the population composition index was con- _Living with Spouses oe 32 

mercial Amusements to 
white one, each non-white “two,” summing Retail Sales. +.06 
the two groups, and dividing by the total “Possible Causal Factors 
population. preliminary test of the Size of City 

efficacy of these two indexes cor- Mobility 
_ related with crime. The coefficients — 


to be: for mobility, and +. 58 for 


enough relationships to use mobility sults are shown i in Table 


= and population ‘composition — as means of shows that southern cities are on m_the whole i 
, =z the relative weights of the crime _less _well integrated than those in n the north- ve 
index and the welfare effort index in con- Grave doubt is 
structing the integration index. cast upon the natural inference that this is in 
efficients of the welfare effort index were, part the result of economic differences be- 


mobility, — .57, With population com- 
= position, —.20. Since the average of the cor- relation of integration with per ca capita | retail oe 
relations of crime with these two causal sales proved to be .oo. 
factors was +. SI and of welfare effort was The relationships found between the index iia 
i —< .38, and since the real significance of these of integration and the two causal Sino 
figures is indicated by their squares, it was first studied were: Integration and mobility, 

& decided to weight crime twice as much as rs —.49; integration and population com- 

welfare effort in constratting the integration | position, .59. The coefficient of cor- 
index. All correlation ‘coefficients thus far -telation f for or mobility population com- 
discussed are shown in Table 1. bs position was —.06, which indicates that they 

‘The crime index and the welfare effort are completely independent factors in the — 


index were combined in the followi ing man-— situation. The correlation of 


tween the regions by the fact that the cor- — 


a to make the high values indicate strong in- tion was — 
aa Population Census of 1940 *By the x, = + — Ms) given 


_ * Population Census for 1940: Vol. II Character ~ by by Karl Holzinger in in Statistical Methods for Ste u- 
istics of the — west I, Table 49. dents of p. 121. 
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Tame 2. MEASURES OF AND CAUSAL Factors, 43 CITIES 


Composition 
Index 


_Detroit 


‘Tacoma 


2 
49.0 
30. 


‘Columbus 


La 


Portland (Ore.) 
Jacksonville 
Memphis 


determination of +. 63. These two factors of cities of more than 100, 000. 
alone, therefore, account for almost Although these results were as 
thirds of the: variation of integration among to the soundness of original 
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“SOCIAL INTEGRATION OF AMERICAN 


further and find other factors which would War Plants Pos to the 
push the coefficient of determination still — : Special Committee to Study Problems of 
higher. To the date of writing, only two American Small | Business (79th Congress, | 
other factors have been carefully — tested: = 2nd Session, Senate Document No. 1 350). Ry 
rate of growth of the city, and the propor- — It was there suggested that small business _ 

‘tion of absentee-owned locall owned cities will have more civic enterprise than 
businesses. Though neither “of these has large business cities because of a ? - 
proved | significant for my purposes, I will number of “independent” business men who | 


outline my experience with them because are not oriented to the head offices else- gee ; 


negative results are as enlightening for gen- - where of giant corporations. The index sug- 
eral theory as positive ones. gested was the firm 


TABLE 3. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF THE INTEGRATION WITH PosstBie 
CausAL Factors AND OF THOSE FACTORS WITH Each OTHER, 


% Independents among Middle 
_ Although it t was appreciated that the rate members, a and officials of corporations t to tothe ra 
growth of a city would probably be asso- total non-wage- working employees as indi- 


ciated with mobility because the in-migrants- cated by the 1940 Census of Manufactures.® 


_ between 1935 and 1940 were of importance The correlation on of this 1 ratio with my ‘integra-_ 
= to both, it was thought worth while to deter- tion index, however, proved to be an inverse - 
: mine whether the speed of growth over a one, — —.46. In order to discover whether this — 
might not be independently result was due to differing proportions of 
— in ‘the total business of the 


relate —.43 with integration, +. 53 with to integration to the same degree as the 
_ mobility, +, 27 with population com- previous | one, the correlation being — 46. 

position, However, when this factor was These two results indicate that “the hy- 

added to mobility and population composi- — pothesis is unsatisfactory and that further 
tion, , the ‘multiple correlation with research is ‘Mecessary. . Even if and 


‘hypothesis that absentee omen. — 


in 
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a i The ind f “independent” business men which = &g 
ers are being added to the aggregate. € index of “independent” 4 
ace orowth om 1020 to 1040 was non-manula 
| 
| 
a were controlled, it is doubtful that a oo _ 


4 ‘tained. T able 3 presents all the Satan ie for such a check, since they are the 
- coefficients that have been worked out be- urban communities most nearly comparable. — 
tween integration and the various causal Unfortunately, the Census did not compile 

factors and among these causal factors. ee the figures on in- and out-migrants for cities 

nce the number of cities from which ou rr _ of less than 100,000, We e have therefore seal 
TABLE 4. Dara AND CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS RELATIVE TO 
ga Crtres BETWEEN 50,000 AND 100,000 


+ 


Integration : 


Cedar Rapids «17-4 


Roanoke 
16. 


Winston- 
Springfield (O.) 
Kalamazoo_ 
Shreveport 


4 
6 
6 
4 14 
9 
7 
2 


7. 


12 
Amarillo abs 
Thi 
generalizations with respect to effect not 
integration of mobility and population with the crime, welfare effort, , and population 
composition are derived is small, it seemed composition is 


_ wise to attempt to verify the results obtained ‘There were 107 cities between 50,00¢ and 
before proceeding further with research 100, 000 in 1940. Sixty of these were im- 


n be- 


Cities between 000 and 100,000 in eliminated from consideratio 
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ting, 


coms they “were not t “independent” > in the further. ‘Particularly significant would be the 
‘sense | indicates above. Of 47 remaining, discovery of positive factors tend 


ile F Fund data were not ‘available. For one city, tion movement and population heterogeneity. ) 
ies Stockton, California, no crime data were Unfortunately, these positive factors are 
en § published for 1938, 1939 and 1940. Hence / probably such matters as leadership, a nd 

_ 32 cities constitute the total for this verifying _ they are not likely to be reflected in any . 
we ” The data and correlation statistical series available. It appears that 


Change 1940, 
to 1943 


=a Diego 12.5 
Syracuse 


Houston 
Richmond 
Birmingh 


4 Tulsa 


4 . 
coefficients for this set of of cities are | given in field work in the | cities ‘themselves will be. 
That crime and welfare effort bear rather _ The use of matched pairs of cities 
| ‘consistent relations to each other is evi- cut down enormously the work entailed i in 
denced by the fact that they correlate field study. Our data enable us to locate 
= for the smaller cities as compared with —.43 the cities that are most deviant from their — a. 7 
= for the larger ones. When the integration ~ expected integration scores. By using the 7 - 

4 ” index is computed for the cities between = scores on the mobility and population com- 


50,000 and 100,000 in the same manner as 8 position indexes an integration score can be\ 


was for the cities of more than 100,000 and predicted and the actual integration score, 
when the population composition index is > can ager be compared with it. The cities for’ fs 


—— tion between the two is found to be - =. 150. Fs standard error -of estimate of integration from vd 
This compares with —. 59 in the previous : two causal factors (2.17) are given in 


= “experiment. .” Although in neither of these Table . Also in included i this table are 
popu ulation size be- 

sible ot stati 

tion for research he ones" 
Bt is a demonstration of the importance of} with changes of more than 15% may no 


pulation composition in longer have character they possessed in 


mobility and 
termining the degree of T 
it is ‘is highly desirable that the be be pushed ! 
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wo conaiderations are im- = ‘it. The cities are also ai with re 
- portant: (1) the cities chosen ‘should have as spect to the second criterion. All four fall ; 
_ much difference _ as possible between their within a range of 3.6 points on the predicted 
‘predicted and actual integration scores, integration scale, but the members of 
— _ that the strength of the unknown factors will ? pair diverge so that their differences are 11 
; = be at a maximum, either positively or nega- = points and 9.3 points on the actual integra- 


tively; and (2) the predicted integration tion scale. 
ae scores of each pair should be close together, — It is the writer’s hope to follow up the 
80 that the cities will be well matched. Two _ study here reported by fie field research in these 
- _ pairs can be drawn from Table 5 which meet _ four cities. Among the many phenomena that 
: _ these specifications—Rochester and Colum- might be investigated is the question | of the 
and Syracuse and Louisville. San differential significance of the same inte egra- 
Diego, Wichita and Portland cannot be used tion level when it is achieved by consistent 

Bats because of their rapid growth between 1940 crime and welfare effort SCOres, a crime score 
1943, and Houston cannot be used indicates—mere integration than that 


cause of its known growth since 1943. The sh _by- the welfare effort Score, and 


four cities chosen represent the best that are crime score re that ind indicates Tess integration I 
_ available from the point of view of differences than tl that shown n by the welfare effort score. I 
between predicted and actual integration it should be pointed out that such. such field study ¢ 
cores, evaluated in terms of the standard will not throw light upon the perennial prob- | 
_ error of estimate. For Rochester, Columbus lem of the political scientist, the overlapping — 7 a 
Louisville, the difference between the of administrative areas, because of the selec- fi 
and actual scores" are I .9 of more tion for this study ¢ of “independent” cities. 
times we not bei ina in a position tod demonstrate it. 
VERY administrative structure exists in .. gence may be inadequacies of the procedural - cli 
{order to achieve certain goals, which pattern and conflicting procedures, conflict- 
{ goals normally originate outside the 4 ing goals within the organization, inade- fh 
structure and are imposed on it from the ; quacies of the bureaucrats themselves, and, 5 az 
A bureaucratic administrative system | important, the position of each func 
is” supposed to function as a nearly im- % tionary as not only a square on the organiza- lube 
"personal machine, individual discretion enter- tion chart but also as a focus of pressures Tho 
ing only when alternate procedures are com- — 2 applied by a number of informal structures clien 
patible "with the system. The ordinary official not envisaged i in the formal pattern. 
is expected to apply procedures with blind § The purpose of this paper is to describe dik 
aes “precision, irrespective of the degree to which a few of the sociologically relevant influences on 
_ they achieve or subvert the general goals. . 3 which bear on a certain type of bureaucratic a pe. 
Needless to say, actual administration official, namely, the Navy disbursing officer. dish 
~ often fails to adhere closely to the goals of Bureaucracy is conceived as de defined by Max . pe 
the organization. _ Reasons for the diver- Weber.* Though certain types of influence 
*Pape * Paper er read before the section on contributed H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, trans 
papers at the annual meeting of the American So- and editors, From Max Weber: Essays in 
ciological Society, Ilinois, December Sociology York: Oxford University Pres, “p 
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G OFFICER. AS A BUREAUCRAT 4 

are more clearly ‘displayed in the position other bureaucrats, is personally a 
of the disbursing officer, most of what is and financially liable for any deviation ae. og 
said wit also apply to any Supply Comps -Tegulations in the expenditure: of govern- 
a on ment funds in spite of any contrary order =a 

officers. The findings are the result of par- :) from a superior officer, = 

_ ticipant observation by the writer, both as a _ ‘Three characteristics of the social struc- 

_ disbursing officer during the war and as an __ ture in which the disbursing officer finds him 
observer of other officers in a similar posi- self which make it difficult for him to behave 

tion. as the ideal bureaucrat will be 


there are three which tions (as interpreted by the offi- 
distinguish the disbursing officer in degree cer) and orders from superiors, both of 
from the remainder of the naval organization. which are supposed to be obeyed. Second — 
First, disbursing officers handle matters of — 4 is the subordination of the disbursing officer — f 
personal _importance to ther through rank to many of his clients. Third 

4 

‘more to the lives of the men, but their exert pressure on the disbursing 
problems are vague to those not a officer because of the crucial services which 
concerned. An -error in pay account or a ihe dispenses. ‘The conditions py 


ments aboard the regulations; the ambiguousness or 


 bursing officer and his staff are under con- completeness of regulations with respect to 
stant bombardment for favors and incessant Properly 


serving a larger bureaucracy of can be falsified ‘with impunity ; per- 
he is an integral part. Robert Merton has - sonality traits of the officer which resist 


noted the important fact that a government _ strictly impersonal behavior. == a 
guperor Wi hin the formal he di - 
is usually ‘superordinate to his ithin the formal structure the distinc- 


clients,? not in any formal sense, but because — - tive problem of the disbursing o officer is that 
the client has no direct authority over him “" of reconciling orders from superiors with 
and no effective access to anyone of ‘superior _ regulations when they seem to conflict. Or- 
authority. Superordination and subordina- iJ ders may be issued by senior officers in the Gg 
tion are clearly defined in the Navy by the supply department (of which disbursing is ee 
label which each man carries on his uniform. @ part) or by the commanding and execu- — 
Though most of the disbursing officer’s tive officers of the activity. Conflicts with 
clients are enlisted men and hence subordi- superior officers in the supply department are 
nate, a good many will be officers of senior — usually reconciled fairly smoothly helms 
rank who are thereby empowered to reward , the supply officer understands the problem of z 
or punish him in various ways. Thus in 2 disbursing accountability, often from earlier Sey re 
adhering t to the formal patterns relating to % experience as a disbursing officer, and because i 
disbursing the officer must often act counter of fairly close relationships between them. = 
to the larger formal pattern by defying a Conflicts stemming from orders by the com 2 
senior officer. manding and executive officers, who have 
‘ Finally, the disbursing officer, unlike most little knowledge of and little patience’ with = 

& erally not accustomed to being asked a 


| 
| 


“Bureaucratic Structure and Personality, 
Seca Forces, 18: 567, 1940. subordinate to discuss the advisability of 
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an order they have issued, present a tick'ish if the official achieves 

_ problem. If the order seems to be at all im- results. “Cutting through red tape,” is the 
_ portant to the officer i in question, the senior ; ‘popular = phrase f for de-emphasizing rules. 4 
supply officer can 1 usually be expected to add iat Government bureaucracies stress rules more 


his ‘through threats and because of their different a aims 


cally to the Bureau of Naval executive serving as a naval officer in charge 
_ The conflict between regulations (as in- of civilian employees in navy yards has 
_ terpreted) and orders from superiors is not f been ‘startled to find his orders called into | 
limited to the disbursing function or even to question by subordinates, and to find him- 
military organizations. The conflict is in- self powerless to enforce his orders. As busi- 
‘SRer- cipient in every bureaucratic structure be- — nesses get larger the emphasis ‘on rules to ( 
ra cause the rational type of at authority, as insure uniform practice reduces the contrast é 
Weber has indicated, involves recognition government bureaucracy. Custodians 
both of rules and the right of officials to I funds in business or government are more: 4 
issue _orders.* Though the hierarchy of — tightly bound by rules and less subject » i 
Officials exists only to administer the rules, arbitrary orders from superiors. 4 
_ which in turn express the purposes of the Pa: In the Navy, and probably in other bu- ‘ 4 
organization, it is patent that official be- reaucratic structures, the intensity the 
havior and commands may often counter — conflict varies with different levels in the “th 
the rules. In the small informal organization hierarchy. For the lower ranks of enlisted om 
of a business hiring only a handful of em- men the conflict hardly exists because they “off 
ployees, rules may be largely unformulated are explicitly denied the right to make de- pa 
_ and procedures passed verbally down the cisions on their own.‘ At the higher levels the of 
hierarchy as required, thereby eliminating official is confronted with fewer and broader pa 


a2 a the conflict by making orders supreme. Or orders so that in the ‘top ranks the conflict 
: @ opposite extreme in which authority is arises less frequently. Thus the conflict be _ e off 
expressed solely through a a code of rules, tween orders and regulations i is most acute at any 

each functionary being left to apply the rules the intermediate levels, from ensign to lieu- 


without supervision, might be imagined but t tenant in in particular. em] 

hardly realized in an actual situation. Be- business and in most naval positions, furt 
4 ian cause of the inadequacy of either rules or this conflict is resolved in favor of the order, bur: 
ae _ hierarchical authority alone to serve the pur- the functionary not being held responsible deal 
& poses of bureaucratic administration, , both for violating a rule in compliance with an the 


« ae must be ‘present. Thus the ideal type, bu- order from a superior official. As indicated - 

feaucracy, is itself a compromise between two previously, the personal accountability of the tion’ 

extremes, utilizing and compromising disbursing officer denies this way out. . Con- tem 
two channels of authority which may be in - sequently, the Navy, recognizing the pos 

bility of conflict, has provided two procedures 

. Bureaucracies differ, however, in the nae for its resolution. The > disbursing ‘officer is 


Vda mee to which they emphasize chain of com- to point out the apparent discrepancy to the ort 
or rules. Business organizations tend superior and, if no understanding is reached, 
vest greater authority in the chain of an inquiry may be sent to the Bureau of “char 

“United States Navy, The Blucjacke’ 

Max Wirtschaft ‘und Gesellschaft (Ti Manual U.S. Naval Institute, 1940); 


— | 


J.C. B. 1925), F p. 124, 


— 
‘Subsequent careers of disbursing and supp: y officials, and through civil service regula-— 
: Officers can be materially affected by nota- tions functionaries are given more authority 
ons which the _ commanding officer may to defy superiors in the application and in- 
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NAVY DISBURSING OFFICER AS A BUREAUCRAT | 


referred to the commanding officer who Senior officers are treated 
may order the disbursing officer to make the with deference irrespective of their actions. ge 
“expenditure ‘ ‘under protest,” the command- Because of ‘ “class” levels, senior officers are 


ing officer thereby assuming full financial 


often during the war for minor issues, but — 


— . The former procedure was used 


_ senior officers are often unwilling to wait 
several months for answers and a disbursing — 


considering the second method invariably — 
pictures himself being transferred to 
and suffering various awful fates 


so the method is seldom employed. How- 


: 


‘officer who frequently resorts to this tactic is ‘ often afraid even to suggest to a speiot 
“soon in poor standing. A disbursing officer i that his request is not in keeping with regu- 


ever, the occasional disbursing officer who “to an erroneous or careless order. Rank has | 
: has courage enough to threaten its “use been too widely discussed to need further = 
elaboration here except to. note that the 
officer, who is at once both a func- 
defying him with specified duties and a position 
The _very training given the disbursing in a system of levels, sometimes finds 
F officer in the supply corps school teaches him — he cannot act without violating one of these PG 
that the above methods are not approved ‘Toles. 


_ usually finds the commanding officer unwill- 
to assume the personal risk involved 


usually able to punish or reward a lesser Ca5 id 
officer indirectly. However, through — their 
_ charisma officers are generally held in far ; 
greater awe than their actual powers or in- __ 
clinations warrant, and a a lesser officer is 


lations. One of the problems of military 
organization lies in the rather widespread 
fear of superiors which creates extra labor — 
_ and ill-feeling on the part of men who feel 

that they must find some way to cae 


_ ways of handling such difficulties. The young third impar- 


i officer is taught that he must be a “Can do _ tiality is the system of informal social group- 


pay 


“paragraph i in the Manual which prevents any labor union bureaucracies, 


master,” in contradistinction to the type 


“particular action being taken. The “Can do” 


officer can almost always find a way to do and _ orientation * toward | control,” 
y 
and 


ings. Philip Selznick’s three characteristics of 
of officer who ‘is always ready to cite the the informal structure found in business — 


namely, 


spontaneity, network of personal relations, 


thing he is ordered to do. This emphasis, equally to naval situations. 
of course, partly reflects a general de- These informal structures are of three — 


emphasis of rules fostered by the the war. But it _ sorts. Relatively enduring friendship patterns 


further reinforces | the tendency for the dis- y weigh heavily where the disbursing officer 


Pre. second obstacle to impersonal func- 


-tioni 
tem 


ing by the disbursing officer is the sys- =. 
sure could use about twenty dollars befor 


of rank. As indicated | by Weber, mili- 


tary officers are marked off by class distinc- : payday,’ ” or, “Isn’ t there some way I can 
tion. And Talcott Parson has observed that, _ » get flight pay this month?” is the sort of oY 
“there is no legitimate order without appeal which comes constantly from friends. 


== officer to find “informal” ways of belongs to the same primary associations as — 


dealing with matters and to deviate from a do many of his clients. Particularly aboard — 
ideal pattern m of a bureaucrat. ship where a relatively ‘small ‘number 

‘officers live, eat and play poker together in « 
a small space is this true. “Say , ‘Pay, I 


‘It is the union of As a human being the ‘disbursing officer les 


class distinctions with, a strong element of wants to help his friends, and the ‘Penality 


“charisma of office” which gives the rank 


“An Approach to a Theory of Bureaucracy,” 


The Structure of Social Action (New York: 


nick uses a different definition of bureaucracy, 


refer- 


ring to deviations from the Weber construct which 


become informally organized and routinized. 
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brusque of such | requests is socia in the System of ‘mutual benefits. De- 

A second type of simulated friendship o or, periodically issued by some commands, but r 
in Navy jargon, “earbanging,” relationships i ‘such pronouncements are read by only a fev 


includes less enduring and more uncertain and are seldom implemented by more than 
influences. Nevertheless, these are in many 5 one or two courts-martial for petty thievery. | 
cases sufficiently persistent and organized Furthermore, commanding officers are fre- 
relations among persons to justify the term quently among the beneficiaries ‘such 
“structure.” They take a multitude of well- systems. 
_ known forms: an officer treats one of lesser To the participants these exchange is 
Pe rank as an equal, he compliments the dis- are widely different from bribery. Bribery i is 
bursing ‘officer on the good reputation of impersonal and is recognized as contrary 
os he jokes and attempts to appear as an ) law and morals. Favor exchange systems are 
old friend. d. T he aim is always, first, to be — eminently personal. As long as the system 
‘defined as a person rather than an » applicant — functions smoothly it is just one man doing — 


the disbursing officer’s eyes, and second, favor for a “buddy,” and only when a re- 
to be defined favorably. favor is not forthcoming will the idea of 
“ie third and most extensive sort of in- ii exchange be stressed. And secondly, the ex- 
formal structure is that which may be called change system incorporates its own code of J t 
an exchange system. The officer wi who assigns behavior. ‘The individual who puts Tegal” 
ag staterooms aboard ship finds it easy to get a technicality ahead of reciprocity is repre- : 
‘ extra food from the galley. The ship’s pho- _hensible, is spoken of with almost moral tl 
tographer who makes some personal Pictures indignation. _The system is not “w rong” or p 
4h of the supply | officer gets first choice when \! “crooked” ; it is a moral system of its own 01 
ai the next shipment of fountain pens reaches ana anyone who puts legality first is a 4 er 
“ship’s store.” Such exchanges are not usual-— hypocrite. However, there is an ambivalence tic 
ly verbalized as such among officers, but the of attitude toward the e system. The official er 
_ officer who does another a favor has no doubt . who follows it deliberately and impersonally in 
- that there will be a return. However, there - in order to acquire too great a quantity of bu 
exist extensive and well- -verbalized sys-— goods is disliked, though with a mixture of cre 
~ tems for distribution of favors and certain envy. The system is supposed —— Wa 
_ types of supplies, especially at shore stations. te in leisurely fashion, maintaining the appear- J offi 
lange structures extend so far that "ance that the goods acquired are secondary J of 


it is often difficult for a man to secure those to the friendships involved. mar. Ye: ha - dea 
services and equipment which are essential oe The three sorts of systems described nip 


to his job unless he can promise ‘some re- operate not only to grant favors to some but list 

Aboard a large ship one attempt to withhold fair consideration from others. 
_ made in the ship’s store to sell the limited Since disbursing officers generally are stereo- pote 

q tock of watches and cigarette lighters on typed as acting slowly, being tied up in red and 

_ the basis of impartial drawings. Complaints — tape and giving unsatisfactory “assistance, mon 

i were so many and vigorous from persons who a Bes « careful attention to the business of thin 
bet claimed they had been promised a watch or a client is | often defined | as a favor. Persons J This 


in og were owed one that thereafter | the ‘ 'spolls” a favorably placed in the informal struc- 
system was used, with much less complaint. tures may be deprived of pay because of 
Even some ‘enlisted men | in key positions, ‘= ‘inadequate attention to their accounts or 


_ such as the mail clerk and carpenter’s mates, — _ may suffer undue delay in the handling of - that 

able to exercise influence over officers their business. “Teli 
because of the services at their disposal. ‘The influence of these systems is felt not a On 
~ Needless to remark, any resort to strictly ok directly by the disbursing officer but frequ 


formal iy impairs ‘the disbursing — also through the enlisted men in his office. 


ecause of their lack of official status, oul 
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listed men develop elaborate and “recognize conflicts between regulations 


A serious morale problem ensued because the “incomplete of regulations, and 
sbursng Office personnel, ‘no longer able rules are seen less as controls than as tools 
to contribute services, were simply dropped - for the execution of orders. He is 100 per 
from the status- -producing structures, or, as cent “sold” on the Navy, is well liked by Fs 
~ they complained, they had lost their “drag. ‘d <. his superiors and will be assigned Positions es 
Under the combined impact | of the in- of favor and responsibility so long as he is 
“formal structures and his formal office, what junior officer. His naivete places him 
_ solutions does the disbursing officer reach? less favor when he he reaches higher levels. 
_ Four types of disbursing o officer will be sug- poe S The. commonest type is the Realist. Regu- : 
- gested on the basis of their divergent resolu- lations are seen as illogical concatenations of 
_ tions of the conflicting forces at work. These — "procedures, restrictions and interpretations, _ 
will be ideal constructs, but have sufficient frequently ambiguous, sometimes contra- 
i empirical validity that any disbursing officer dictory, and often, when strictly. applied, = 
= be able to recognize them as applying — defeating the purpose for which they were — = 
to other officers he has known and also to . constructed. Rules specify chiefly the papers 
tendencies within himself. which must be filed in support of expendi- 
Regulation approximates ‘the tures, and these may be correct without the 
a true bureaucrat that he cremains im- payment being correct. The most successful 
[ pervious to rank, informal structures, and © _ career men of the supply corps include many 


_ orders of his superiors, but goes further in of this: type. They | assume the regulation 
employing the narrowest possible interpreta- facade when the client ‘not fortunately 
tion of every regulation. For fear of the Gen- “Placed the informal or rank structure, 
i eral Accounting Office his rule is, “When but know how any payment may be made — Ss 
_ in doubt, don’t.” He is the stereotyped dis- “legally” if the request comes from an i 
bursing officer and the "stereotyped bureau- ‘portant enough source. 
‘ crat.* This type is not in a majority — May conscientious officials join this type 

wartime, consists chiefly of “green” they come to recognize that strict in- 
. officers who have not yet felt the full pressure terpretation of rules often works injustice in 
e of the contrary influences or have not yet terms of the rules’ obvious intent and that 
learned how easily regulations may be ma- elorts at strict enforcement are e frequently 

nipulated, and of _“tnustangs,” former ene nullified because other people know how to 

listed men who have secured commissions. __ _ prepare papers “in correct form.” Such on 
_ Opposite is the type who doubts the ¢ official begins by helping a client hue claim 

potency of the General Accounting Office — is ; payable within the intent of the law but is _ 

and feels that, “They can’t hold me,” if invalidated by a technicality to give the 
_ Money is expended loosely. He will do any- s “Tight” information to insure payment. Di 
_ thing for a friend or superior without debate. ferential treatment of clients on this basis is 

This type is limited to a very few reserve $ hard to maintain, so the officer soon finds - 

, officers who seldom last very long, though himself giving such aid without reference to 

_ many officers have sought escape from the ne justification, or more frequently, under vary 2 7 

_ anxieties of their position in the assurance z ing pressures and moods, wavering between pace a 
that after the war Congress wi will a a regulation attitude and 


On a different axis, and also fairly ae Two "general tendencies emerge among a 
the Sincere type. He fails to officers the consequence of 


Ludwig Von Mises, Bureaucracy 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944), P. 41. 
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is of clientele. this last war were at 

ae of the time consumed in extra . oo on the navy disbursing officer, “es | 
him from functioning as an ideal- typical 


_ routine treatment of persons on the “in,” 
others: get summary treatment. The second bureaucrat. These influences move him, not 


tendency is for loopholes in regulations to in the direction of ultra- formalism so fre 


become tools in the hand of the disbursing quently observed for bureaucrats in other 


was officer to elevate his own status. Thus he 


levate his contexts, but toward personal funct.oning 


may become more concerned with his own within systems of power and status in which 4 
bargaining power than with correct applica-— become of secondary importance. | 


In sum, what has shown i is that dur- *°Cf, Robert Merton, of. cit., pp. 560-568. 
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CURRENT IT TEMS 


NOTES ON RESEARCH ‘AND, TEACHING 


"RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION® 


‘Moore, 


University of Chicago 
‘The basic theoretical assumptions underlyin 


~ social science in the Soviet Union, the organiza- 
cas of research, and the application of re 
~ search findings differ sharply from tior 
_ evan in the United States. Here, as a re 


flection of the pluralistic organization of Ameri- 


is a scientific task importance. 
epoch has received a general scientific explana-— 


ree tion . ... and its laws have been formulated in 


the works of Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin.”? 


‘The details of his contributions are then out- 
lined in the succeeding pages. Another 
indication of the subordination of the social 


‘Sciences to politics is the announcement by the 


October I 


the situation 


_ search. An sbpetiatedes of mine, who was for 


can society, find the individual social A 
i scientist is free to choose from a number of 

competing theoretical assumptions, that “the 
organization of research is decentralized, and 
~ that the social scientist has considerable diffi- publications for signs of deviation from the 
‘ culty in ‘securing the p practical application and Party line and reporting on one another to the 
adoption of his findings. The situation in the 


USSR is almost the exact opposite. ne of the more constant. features of 


Formally at least, all science in the USSR» theoretical framework of the social sciences 
_ is supposed to be guided by the theoretical =: the Soviet Union is the assumption that ina = 


supmtions of dialectical materialism.2 As is "socialist society man can be the master of 
the case, a formel 


_ ‘many years an active researcher in the social - 
sciences in Russia, reports that social aa 
are closely supervised by the secret police. — 
competitive situation among colleagues there, he 
~ tells me, takes the form of studying each other’ @ Ws 


‘chit are laws of socialist society 
in turn represents a theoretical interpretation — just as there are laws of capitalist society, the cs 
of a given set of political, economic, and social laws of socialist society are held to belong to a rr aia 
events that is obligatory in public statements at different order. In contrast to ‘capitalist society, one ay 
least. Social scientists probably do not play any _ they say, “Socialist society sets as its task 
important part in the formulation of the Party the active al alteration of the 
line. In fact, social scientists "specifically Ry 
acknowledge that they take their theoretical *See Vladimir D. Kazekevich, ‘Social jences 
foundations from political authorities. For in- in the Soviet Union,” American Sociological Re- 


stance, in the 1943 Jubilee Year Book of the = June, 1944, p. 314; John Somerville, » Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, we find this statement 

by one of the leaders in the social sciences: ie Session of the Academy of Sciences of the - a 
“To make generalizations about our = epoch | USSR) (Moscow-Leningrad, 1943), p. 121. The 


was made by a philosopher. Sociology as 


* This paper was at the Annua 


= 
4, 1946 that henceforth philological 
| 
| rate the theoretical assumpt t 
mptions Of dialectical American sociological theory. While recent 


_ from the past... .« . laws of socialism exists” in the planning and other agencies of 
_ are realized Rid the organised activities of the 7 the government that have to carry out a ro 


builders of socialist society, whose work % many statistical operations. I have not been — 


_ directed toward definite, previously established able to find out what proportion of the social — - 

goals and who achieve previously planned re- scientists are engaged in this type of research - = 

This theoretical emphasis on the possibility though Russian publications have 

changing society i is associated with references to the role of the Soviet q 

emphasis on practical and applied results. One social scientists in government agencies. Yee ; 

5 of the most important fields of practical activity There are quite a number of indications of © | 

 @pen to the | Soviet social scientists is that of _ dissatisfaction — with the system on the part 

propaganda. The head of the propaganda ap- of both the "social scientists 

paratus of the Communist Party and hence among those exercise political and ad- I 

the entire Soviet Union is a social ‘scientist, _ ministrative control over them. Evidently the ‘ 

—«G. F. Aleksandrov, who wrote a Ph.D. thesis Communist Party did not feel that its controls c 

on Aristotle and who now specializes in secio- were tight enough, as they have recently been ; ¢ 

Jogical theory.‘ The occupation of These actions represent a minor 

ioe! in the Soviet Union is completely free of the element in the strengthening of Party controls — t 

=e derogatory connotations sometimes associated over all aspects of Soviet life. In August of si 

with propaganda work in the United States. A 1946 the Party Central issued a statement on ; n 

a propagandist is one whose task is to win public “the backwardness of workers on the theoretical 7 h 

support and understanding Communist front, ” accusing them of pedantic erudition 

Party policy in the detailed day-to-day work of escapist bookworming. The scientific 

collective farm, industrial enterprise, trade worker in our country,” said the Central Com. 

, - union, or among the public at large. Modern mittee, “is a public worker. He cannot be We 

a social science training in the universities and apolitical. '... In his work he must guide him. JR 3 

; a elsewhere is directed towards turning out men self by the policy of the Soviet government lM 
and women who . can do this ; work, Part of the which reveals itself to be the living basis of a 

2 training consists _ in getting actual practice by Soviet society.”” Shortly afterwards, the Party & Pi 
carrying on propaganda work in nearby fac-— Central Committee in a slap at the Academy a 

_ tories.§ A second outlet for practical work of Sciences, set up its own new academy of ’ 

social sciences. This new academy has the 

“Political Economy in the Soviet Union,” task of training propagandists.* The 

a om trans. by Emily A. Kazakevich from Pod lq Academy of Sciences has in the meantime old 

_ Znamenem Marksisma, No. 7-8, July-August, 7943 come in for rather sharp criticism and has been anc 


“(International Publishers, “New. ‘York, 1044), p. 


Wee 
24. This article, first published in the American 


7) 


warned that it must attract new cadres a | soc 


daily press in fragmentary form, aroused much ‘qualified workers to oversee the \ work of their 
speculation that the Russians were abandoning SES | 


# Aleksandrov’s rise to prominence has been months) Party course is described in Pravda, Sep- uri 
ry - rapid. Not mentioned in the Brief Soviet Encyclo- tember 13, 1946 as including the history of the  ecor 
_ pedia of 10943, he won the Stalin prize for a His. Party, the Five Year Plan, domestic and foreign - acec 

tory of Western Philosophy in 1946 and was elected policy of the USSR, "propaganda techniques, ad ina 


.. the Academy of Sciences in the same year. His — lectures on | philosophy, literature, and art. = sss - the 
position as Party propaganda chief is mentioned in The strengthening of Party controls is sur- d 
Pravda, November 2, 1946; a brief biography on veyed by the the Review of Politics, 
occasion of his candidacy to the Academy of January, 1947. _ pois 
Sciences may be found in Pravda, November 27, __* Unsigned lead article, “Soviet social science at - 
1946; his election to the academy is reported in the present stage,” Bolshevik, No. 15, August, 1946, a th 
‘the Russian press December 1, 1946. Quite prob- P. 7. (In Russian) Bolshevik, according to_ its pans! 
a ably he represents one of the new men promoted — masthead, is the theoretical and political journal il of Ta 
by the Party in competition with the older group Party Central Committe. == = 
of. social scientists for reasons indicated in this — _ *The curriculum, etc. is announced in Bolshevik, fet, 
article. No. 16, August, 1946. According to an account of Decer 
 §4 description is given in the e report by ‘the the opening of the academy in Pravda, November a 
rector of the University of Leningrad, Pravda, demanded the reorganiza-_ 
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14, 1946. The content a sh two 
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scientific colleagues. ® Direct concemning 


dissatisfaction of the social scientist himself 


only rarely. However, aside from. ‘the shifts in accord with the shift- 
escapist tendencies mentioned above, there are a ing policies of respective governments. In an- 3 
_ some indications that intellectuals and scientists _ other paper on “Modern bourgeois - sociology 
in general have of late been reluctant to join on the problems | of war and peace,” given _ 
‘the Party. Pravda, September 1, 1946, com-— 29, 1946, a Soviet professor, in attacking 
_ plained that at the University of Moscow, with — * certain projects for world government, ob- ; 
over two thousand faculty members, ‘including — _ served that the “majority of bourgeois sociolo- 
2 Stalin prize winners, , only five persons joined - gists serve imperialists and therefore try to 


the: Party in 1946. The poor state of Party blacken and discredit the sovereignty of na- 
propaganda work in other scientific institutes tions. 
and the need for _ Marxist-Leninist education a Space prevents an analysis of the actual con- 
_ among scientists have been stressed on other tent of social science research in ue 
occasions as well.1® Union. Some of it compares favorably with 
In conclusion it may be of interest to men- ~ work done in Western Europe and the United = 
tion the official Soviet evaluation of American States. But I would suggest that conditions in ss 
sociology and American sociologists. Last sum- the United States, , where theoretical assumptions — (ees 
mer G. Aleksandrov, mentioned above as the may be freely "examined and “criticized, 
head of the Party propaganda a apparatus, = 2 research is backed by competing — 
® lished in the theoretical journal of the Party _ interests, are more favorable to the ll 
Central Committee a long analysis of sound conclusions. 
4 works of Bogardus, L. L. ‘Bernard, Barnes and 


Becker, Groves, Burgess, Stuart Queen, and 
in considerable detail, the writings of Leoncto M. PALactos 


and Merrill, Steuart H. Britt, Robert C. Angell, 


= : 
George In itself the criticism D 
<a OLE en E. LEonarp 


is significant in showing the penetration of 
representative collection of | Western social Foreign Agricultural Relations, USDA 


_ theory behind the so-called iron curtain. evita. ar Sociology i in Peru has been largely confined to 
_ Aleksandrov observes that sociology in the the halls of ‘Universities. Students have been | 
old sense with its attempt to give a complete is those doing preparatory work for advanced 
and rounded picture of the development of | study in literature, law, economics and pedagogy. — . 
society no longer exists in the’ West. Bourgeois ‘ Subject matter, in the main, has been classic — =5 
sociologists, he says, have given up the - effort " theory borrowed from European teachers na 
to formulate general laws of sociology, and their particular schools of thought. Little or no 
instead have devoted themselves to matters of attention has been given to methods or contem- _ 
current political interest. Western sociologists, Bi _ porary materials for investigation and — 
economists, historians, and other social scientists, Empirical sociology, so well is ik and com- 
according to this interpretation, are now engaged = 


in a tremendous attempt to defend from attack — pur Pravda, November 30, 1946. The same guaseel ge 


q the bases of contemporary bourgeois — society - viewpoint has been amplified in a number of subse- e, 

and to give a theoretical foundation for the - quent articles. A survey of the wartime issues of the — f 
= domestic and yn policies of their govern- American Sociological Review and the American 
® ments. Particularly they endeavor to provide _ Journal of Sociology in Bolshevik, No. 1, January, > 
es theoretical justification for imperialist ex- 1947, emphasizes the imperialist role of "American 
pansion and the carving up of the ‘the planet a among _ Sociologists. In addition, the same article accuses — 

"Pravda, 26, racist ideas, with Powdermaker cited as the chief 
. See, for example, Pravda, August 1 1, 1946 ‘oe ~ example. See also Y. Frantsev, “Bourgeois sociology — 
December the service of reaction,” Bolshevik, No. 23-24, 
ie Aleksandrov, “On contemporary bourgeois December, 1946 and P. Fedoseev, “Contemporary 
theories of social developm mn! ies No. il bourgeois sociology on the problems « of war and © 

peace,” ibid., No. 22, November, 
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RICAN 


‘nti in the United States - other parts census of population with considerable breakdown t 
a: the Western World, has yet to find recogni- with data to minor civil divisions. a ’ 
Census of 1940. A complete population census k 

literature in Peru, as such, is RESEARCH IN COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR: 

largely imited to university texts and an ocas- ‘NEGLECT NEED “ 
¢ sional monograph, based upon general observa- Th ttendi 
tion and analysis. Some of the better known of Sociological study known as collective 
x tee eee are: = _ havior. On the one hand, it is one of the oldest Ww 
4 Roberto Mac Lean Estenés, Sociologia: Im- sociological history (Le Bon’s The Crowd, Ross’ $0 
ite prenta Gil S.A., Lima, 1929. A textbook of gen- Social Psychology), attention was paid it by § B to 

Roberto Mac Lean Estends, ‘Sociologia y Educa- oy it in most introductory texts. On the e 
tion; Imprenta Gil S.A., Lima, 1941. In this work other hand, collective behavior is one of the Jue 
ap eather len given special attention to the rela- most unworked of our research areas. ‘It has fie 
ex tion of the social processes to peruvian pedagogy. never been in the forefront of research p preoccu- 7 un 
_ His approach is historical, ie., he has tried to pation. In recent decades we have had a series" ‘Wit 
measure the relationship of each social process to of successively popular fields (race, ecology, ole 
ae the system of education of the Incas, that of the industrial sociology, etc.), and a number cf the 
ae Colonial period or when Peru was ruled by the rather steady interests (family, crime); but | hav 
Imprenta Gil S.A., Lima, 1942. In this book the ¢ tion. 
author tries to treat the social development of 2 ‘The paucity of investigation is seen easily Bi 
Peru which he into two parts; by surveying the literature on forms of collective sucl 
- Causes and Results in which he treats of the social behavior. Examples of “forms” are: panic, fad, som 
ii evolution of the country from the geographical fashion, rumor, social epidemics, rushes, reform is, j 
- deterministic point of view, the significance of Na- movements, religious movements, etc. If one look 
bs - tionalism, social classes, and the social organization . examines the literature concerned with each of sibl} 
G86 of the modern peruvian city, and (2) Social Forces these forms, he can see easily both the crude dire 
_ Which Re divides into sex and the collective spirit } -— descri tive level of knowledge and the relative whic 
and which he carries through the various stages P 8 4 
of peruvian history. lack of theory in this area. Most man 
Hildebrando Castro Al Coop- is in the nature of reporting: either by persons * 
erativism Socialista; Revista de Economia y fortuitously on the scene or by historians who —to 
_ Finanzas, Lima, 1936. In this work the author — _ describe, after their occurrence, certain collective _ 1S no 
ee presents a study of property and property rights as behavior events. There is a relative absence of fe 0r 
conditioning factors in peruvian society. In the sociologists’ names associated with this research. JIB *5Pec 
_ Study he analyzes the different systems of socio- § Anyone who attempts to teach a course in neede 

f economic exploitation in the various historical collective behavior finds abundant descriptive the 
stages. Emphasis is upon the Ayllu, a community and illustrati toe stable 
type of social organization in which the people were _ and illustrative material for teac ing purpo tion | 

ae bound together by religious, economic, and political - _ but finds also a scarcity « of generalizations deal- a 


bonds as well as by blood relationships. ing with each collective behavior phenomenon. 
_ Hildebrando Castro Pozo, Nuestra Comunidad a Such a course has to be spread very wide J "veal 
_ Indigena; Tipografia El Lucero, Lima, 1942. In — 3 and very “thin” over many collective behavior chara 
this book the author describes the economic organi- forms. _ © 


4 zation of the Indian communities of Peru through can said, furthermore, except in an an 

it historic of up to perhaps three or four areas “(public opinion, attend 

the present time. He includes a wide range propaganda, revolutionary movements, and systen 

t "7 economic and social organization data as well as evolve 
aay considerable descriptive material of the phenomena __ perhaps the ideology of social movements) we 

ss characteristic of these closely knit cormmunity Te little more advanced in our knowledge of study 

a groups. An interesting and informative book. _ the general field than we were a decade or two (partic 
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Census of 1876. A fairly volume ago lack preoccupation with 
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CURRENT \T ITEMS 
the field i is relative of articles dealing to modern society) to whether 
- with collective behavior in sociological journals. such a scheme so well adapted to studying stable _ 


- Rough count “of American Journal of Sociology social systems does not have certain’ striking — 


1937-1946 articles seeming to deal more or less deficiencies for studying rapidly changing > 


"papers (plus an entire issue devoted in a general § Among those sociological "approaches which 
_way to the problems of army and civilian @ to grapple with the problem of social 
_“morale”). By change, the technological factor approach is 
‘It may be that this field is deservedly neg- _ predominant (Ogburn’ s writings | are representa- i 

lected. many students feel that 

with so many important areas of social life ‘adjustment of institutions to ‘each other. 

_ awaiting study and with so few trained research Whatever may be their deficiencies as guiding 
sociologists really available, we have been forced _ schemes, these two approaches do recognize 
to neglect collective behavior for more pressing the importance of grappling with social change. 
yy It is the writer’s contention “that uch a _ a number of deficiencies, including their relative 
judgment is a poor evaluation of the for shedding light upon mechanisms _ 

field’s importance, and (2) is the product of by which new social organization develops out = 
“uncritical acceptance of certain assumptions of disintegrating institutional forms. Other 
widely made in the last two decades by soci- proaches dealing with social change are needed 

- ologists. (There is, of course, no way of proving — to supplement these more conventional view- san 

_ these points decisively: their plausibility will points. A scheme is needed which would deal 
have to be judged in light of one’s perspec- directly with such problems as: the disintegra- 
tive upon recent sociological history.) T The tion of group morale; the development of strong 


argument is as follows: group morale; the mechanisms by which group 


It is trite to say that the contemporary world Sa shift, change, and crystallize; the a, he 


such change is likely to characterize society for which mass movements evolve into organizations — 
some time to come. Trite as such a statement and _ institutions; ; the rapid shifting of mass 


is in a state of vast and rapid change, and that - significance < of mass heroes; mechanisms by eee 


the writer’s opinion, these approaches have 


is, its implications appear to have been — oe to political symbols, and so forth. ‘a i “= 


looked by many sociologists, Very many pee. _ Sociologists, with some very notable excep- 
sibly the majority—of our investigations are ee have virtually avoided such problems; ; 
directed toward studying aspects of our ae these are not raised by conventional sociological 2 


which are relatively stable and unchanging. Very approaches. Yet, contemporary events embody- 
many of our concepts and Tesearch instruments = ing these theoretical problems (such as: growth © 

rise of Hitler, post-wa 
to study stable social relationships. Criticism — : shifting of Japanese ideology, India-British un 


is not being directed here at such investigation rest, Russian ideological development) are con- 

nor at such concepts. Investigation of stable — sidered important by other socal scientists and 
aspects of society undoubtedly is valuable, is 2 by sociologists in their more practical moments. 
needed, is in practical demand. But to state 2 Sociologists qua sociologists, we are contending, 

the fact of widespread preoccupation with ignore the underlying basic collective behavior aa 
stable aspects of society is to point by implica- problems, either because conventional perspec- 
tion to defects of such preoccupation: namely, — ‘ tives concentrate upon stability, or because thei A 
that such investigation fails to illuminate or approaches do not logically raise such problems. — 
reveal very much about aspects of society s As developed by Le Bon, Park and Burgess, _ 
«characterized by rapid or persistent change. La. = Blumer, and others, the sociologists’ collective- 


Sociologists have accepted and utilized widely behavior framework both raises and gives a 


an anthropoligical frame of reference with its vantage point for attacking the sort of theoreti- _ - 
attendant concepts of culture, function, social cal problems raised above. Persistent and fe ‘ 
system, etc. Such a a frame of reference has investigation of Various formes of collec- 


study of stable” societies, We should begin 
(particularly in light of recent attempts by and practical service in illuminating the = 


- anthropologists themselves to apply | the + scheme of social change. Sociologists are better er 
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OMG for Hesse 

their preoccupation with law and administration, APO 633, N.Y 
and historians with their concentration upon 
describing unique events. Continued neglect Home Economic of Land 
collective behavior research may otherwise en- cj Grant Colleges met recently at Teachers College, 1 
able future critics to suggest that reen-0eg0. Columbia University, to discuss the problems of I 
: a research was rather inappropriate to the more clothing as related to the social sciences and to ex- a 
ANSELM STRAUSS interest in stimulating joint research pro- 

in certain aspects of textiles and clothing as § 

AND ANNOUNCEMENTS sociologists who participated in the conference were 


Centre @Etudes Sociologiques has moved its. Edmund _deS. Brunner, Columbia University, 
. office in Paris from 2 rue Montprensier to a new _ Charles Loomis, Michigan State College, and A. R. ~¢ 


address: 82 Boulevard Arago, Paris 13°. In addition a Mangus, Ohio State University. ee a See So 


Ss 


to eighteen regular lecture-courses the program of 
 - Centre included four lecture courses delivered - Human Relations, A new quarterly journal, bas & 
by foreign scholars: (1) The Contemporary Ameri- — been organized to serve as a channel in which work Ur 
can Sociology—six lectures by Richard Williams, in the various social sciences may converge for com- = 

- formerly Professor at Buffalo University. (March — parative study at an international level. It is an-— tha 
2s and April, 1947) ; (2) The Methods of the Rumanian nounced jointly by the Tavistock Institute of — top 
Schoo! for Studying Social Reality— Human Relations, London, England and the Re- An 
pe oat iy two lectures by D. Gusti, Professor at the University . search Center for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Ra 
of Bucharest (March 1947); (3) Social Symbiosis — Institute of Technology. It will be edited by two ray 

be bes Social Hierarchy—three lectures by Eugene q committees drawn from the staffs of those organiza- int 
 Dupreel, Professor of the University of Bruxelles The first issue will appear shortly, 
April, 1947); (4) Social Anthropology in England x Human Relations is planned to supplement more Pre 
and America—three lectures by A. R. Radcliffe- — specialized journals by providing side by side com- Wor 
Brown, Professor Emeritus at Oxford University — parison of related work in sociology, psychology, Nor 
(May, 1047). Dr. J. L. Moreno, Director of the economics, anthropology, psychiatry and other disc- law 

the invitation of the Centre, but the dates of his Sociological Miss 


lectures dre not yet known. a 


German Universities, American Zone. In his 
Reports on current research projects were given 


annual meeting was held at Columbia Upivenity on 


as Chief University Officer for Land Hesse, 

Howard Becker has found, as might be expected, in the Saturday morning session which was under — Gomi 
4 

that the university libraries possess almost nothing the chairmanship of Professor W. Rex Crawford. easter 
The Saturday afternoon session was devoted to the Duke 


5 ; dealing with the social sciences in the United Statvs 
_ from 1933 onward. The greatest deficiencies are of . 
ae ng course since 1930, but the previous six years are 
almost as bad. He expresses the hope that interested 


were given by Henry J. Meyer, of New York Uni- g 


_ Sociology of Economic Organization, and papers a 
on “The Arbitrator as Sociological Ob- 


; server”; by Frieda Wunderlich of the New School spring 
select which Social Research on “The Farm Worker in the 1947. 
they think worthy of the attention of present-day 
CG. y hol y d d - th Y Stratification of German Society” ; by Wilbert E. Were 
em Moore of Princeton University on “Current Issues Service 
a him for distribution in the universities for which — in Industrial Sociology.” The discussion was led by intern: 
G is reeponsible, namely: Darmetadt, Professor C. Wright Mills of Columbia University. 
iessen and Marburg. ‘The address to which t a Ss p Pri 
- ts _ ‘The annual dinner meeting was addressed by Pro- Prin 
_ should be sent, , and which should be followed with- ‘ 4 hes 
fessor J. D. Bernal, F. R. S., University of London, e 
— on “The Applications of Social Science in Great anthro 
this was written the writer hes read Britain.” oid fies Univer 
-Merton’s Mass Persuasion. It points the way toward — ‘The Sunday morning session was devoted to a2 Counci 
_ what could be done, if we put our minds to it, with .: evahers of the 10947 sociological scene by Pro @ now fi 
the analysis of herioc symbolism and mass move- fessor Talcott Parsons of Harvard University, 00 versity, 
“The Study of Social Structure Today”; and James ‘ociolog 
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w. Woodard of Temple University on “Some Aspects _ versity, has ine ap pointed assistant pre val 
of the Personality-Culture Relationship.” Ralph anthropology and sociology. 
- Linton, Abraham Kardinar and Law rence K. Frank “a Professor Hatt, in addition to teaching, will also. 
on the staff of the Office of Population Research 
a, The officers of the Eastern Sociological Society in connection with a special study of Puerto Rican bis ra 
4 for 1947 are: Donald Young, President; Raymond population problems, a study in which the Office of 
Kennedy, Vice-President; ; Bernhard J. Stern, Research at Princeton and the Social 
Secretary- Science Research Center of the University of Puerto 
ws The members of the Executive Committee for - Rico are collaborating. Professor Kingsley Davis 4 
1947 are: Harry Alpert, W. Rex Crawford, Julian — acting as technical advisor in connection with — or. 
and Robert Merton who is representative of the Professor Dudley Kirk has recently left ition 
- Society on the Executive Board of the American 1A to accept a position as Demographer in the Office of _ tr 
Sociological Society. Intelligence Research, Department of State. 
In the current year, in addition to his regular 
- The Southern Sociological Society held its tenth work at Princeton, Professor Frank W. Notestein is _ 
; annual meeting on April 11 and 12, 1947, at Knox- 2 serving as consultant to the Assistant Secretary Gen- 
ville, Tennessee. It was here 12 years ago, that the ¢ral of Social Affairs and is acting as director of the ee: 
‘Society was organized with Professor E. T. Krueger _ Population Division of the United Nations. — 


Vanderbilt University as the moving spirit. The Migr 
_ Society has grown rapidly and has a membership of - University of Michigan. The Horace H. Rack- 


ays at the present time. 8 8 sit > ham School of Graduate Studies of the University _ 

"President T. Lynn Smith State of Michigan announces the inauguration of a 
. niversity had arranged an excellent program for the _ gram for the Ph.D. in Social Psychology, under — 


meeting which was well attended—there being more the supervision of the following Committee from 
than 175 registered for the meeting. The sectional the Departments of Sociology and Psychology: - 


topics were: Teaching of Sociology, Sociological Robert C. Angell, Rensis Likert, Donald G. Marquis 


_ Aspects of Health, The South’s two million Aged, © and Theodore M. Newcomb, Chairman. The pro-— ~ 
"Race and Cultural Contacts, Urban Developments gram is designed for students possessing the Master’ s 
in the South, and critiques of sociological research _ degree in either Psychology or Sociology, or its equi- 
in the South. valent, including certain prescribed work in on 

“The officers of the Society 48 field. In addition to pursuing courses in these and 
President, Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for other departments of the University, it is — 
Women; 1st Vice-President, C. Horace Hamilton, i that students in this program will devote a part of 


nology, North Carolina State College; 2nd Vice-President, ’ their time to supervised interneship, for which op- — 
r disci Laura Smith Ebaugh, Furman University; Secretary- portunities are available in the University of Michi-— 
Treasurer, Morton B. King, Jr., University of gan Survey Research Center, and elsewhere. 
Mississippi; Representative to the Executive Com- quiries may be addressed to the Carmen, 
mittee of the American Sociological Society, H. C. of 
Brearley, Peabody College. 

os _ Members of the Executive Committee are: Irwin 

given T. Sanders, University of Kentucky, Charies instructor in Archeology Anthropology, 
under Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute, Roy E. de. South- conduct an eight-week field party in Southwest 
.wford. Louisiane Coll Ed T. Th Missouri. The objective will be to rescue archeo- 
tothe University logical material likely to be by the Bullshoals Dam 

k ‘an opportunity for the training of Archeology field 

1 Ob- Michigan Sociological ‘Society. ‘The society's methods. Registration will be limited to 10 


School fim ‘Pring meeting was held at Ann Arbor, March 21, qualified students. Anyone who might be interested _ 
i mm 1047. In addition to two sessions at which papers jin this expedition may communicate with Mr. are ar 
were read, there was a panel discussion on the man at 210 Switzler Hall. 
services that sociology can render in in “improving _ Miss Marian Bymun has been added to “le ent 
international relations. Social Work to offer one course in Group Work. 
pre University. Three new appointments af University of Notre Dame. Hugh P. O’Brien, of © 
have been made to the staff in sociology and Dannemora, N. Y., Administrative Assistant in the 
anthropology. Paul K, Hatt, formerly of Ohio State : Albany headquarters of the New York State Divi- 
University and recently on leave to the American Re sion of Parole, has been appointed director of the — 
Council on Teacher Education, and Marion J. Levy, new curriculum in Correctional Administration at the — 
now finishing his graduate work at Harvard Uni- University of Notre Dame. 
have been assistant of O’Brien was — from St. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
P enna: his Master’s degree at Notre Dame i in 1033. i as eS The Wayne Sociological Society, ‘of which Pro- | 
a at The Notre Dame curriculum in Correctional — fessor Don C. Marsh is president, now has 160 mem- 
Administration, which will train students only for bers among the alumni of Wayne University. 
} os the « crime field rather than general social work, will | _ Ell Instituto de Estudios de Psicologia Social y 
prepare college graduates for probation, parole, and Opinién Publica, Mexico City, has announced the 
correctional institution service. = forthcoming publication in Spanish of Opinion 
= curriculum provides for one year of training Publica, Cultura, y Propaganda by Dr. Alfred 
at Notre Dame to be followed by a six months’ i McClung Lee, Chairman, Department of Sociology 
_ internship in an approved correctional agency or — _ and Anthropology, Wayne University, Detroit. The : 
_ institution. tt wil lead to the master’s Cegree in -? volume is to be one of a series on problems and en 
Sociology. results of investigations in public opinion under the 
editorship of Dr. Laszlo Radvanyi, director of the 

University of Wisconsin. Howard Becker has _ institute. 
been granted leave until September, 1948 to serve oe 
as Chief University Officer for Greater Hesse. In 
=: work he will have charge of all universities in — 


area. His address is: ERA Branch, IA & 4 
tations have been sent to statistical and research 
Division, OMG ter Greater Heme, APO 633, New in public and private social agencies and 


‘Yo ork, N.Y. to all schools of social work. Special consultants at 
1s & An interdepartmental program of graduate study 7 the Workshop will be: Shelby M. Harrison, Russell 
has established leading to e Master of Arts or _ Sage Foundation; Philip Klein, New York School - 


a Master of Science in Regional Planning. The de- = 
heel of Social Work; J. McVicker Hunt, Institute of | 
a partments of political science, economics, geography, — _ Welfare Research of the New York Community | 


q 


Oo 


th 


Western Reserve. University. The School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences will conduct a Workshop on 
_ Research in Social Work June 16 to 20, 1947. Invi- 


3 


ery 


civil engineering, and sociology are cooperating in — 


Society ; Dorothy Berkowitz, Family Service 
pF Service Society of New York. R. Clyde 


The University of Southern California an- Yale University. James G. Leyburn tim 
rf nounces its second summer Workshop in Intercul- — from his post as professor of sociology to become _ Cel 
tural Education from June 23 to August 1, 1947. be Dean of the Faculty of Washington and Lee Uni- posi 

The Staff will include Dr. Harvey S. Locke of the versity. Raymond Kennedy has been promoted to Sch 

ae Department. The Workshop carries six ; professor, Selden D. Bacon to associate professor, MM tach 
‘s units of graduate credit, and includes a lecture series, and John Ellsworth, Jr., to assistant professor of and 
Sociology 192, entitled Racial and Cultural Tensions Edu 
2 in America. The Workshop activities will center : August B. Hollingshead, of Indiana University, from 
_ about the individual and group problems of the has been appointed to the faculty as associate pro- —& % desta 
members. Resource leaders from the university staff _ fessor starting in the fall of 1947. He will offer both a 
and the community will serve when needed. __ ee | undergraduate and graduate courses in the fields of = | 
Membership in the Workshop is limited to forty i 3 social stratification, systems of social control, the _ ‘Were 
Application should be made to Mrs. Jane Hood, community, and social research. Edmund H. Volkart, He 
School of Education, The University of Southern — _ of Syracuse University, will join the staff in the fall — desig 


rs. James H. S. Bossard, of the University Penn- 


will be in residence as visiting professor ‘movi 
as Wayne University. Dr. senin Daymond Hum- during the academic year 1947-48. In the College he = 
_ phrey, Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthro- will give courses in social change and social security, ‘furth 


«pales, has been awarded a grant-in-aid by the Vik- and in the Graduate School work in| the ‘field of 


ing Fund of New York in order to finance further marriage and the family buildi 
_ the Wayne University Tecolotlan Project of which _ Harry Alpert, now with the Bureau of the great 


is Director. This project contemplates a detailed Budget, will during the Summer Session, clarity 
- community survey of a town typical of those from offering ‘Courses in urban sociology and social ” taking 


cities and towns. Tecolotlan is in Jalisco, near 4 
Guadalajara. Dr. Humphrey is now making his third KARL MANNHEIM, 1893- 1947 
eo _&K arl Mannheim, Professor of Education 

Profesor Istute of Education, University of Lor 

1 from more than 14 months in Ethiopia and the don, died in London on January | 9, 1947. In 
Near East. He served as Director of Public Welfare the course of his life he had made himself # 
of UNRRA in Ethiop home i in three cultures. He was bor 
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“His doctoral dissertation on “The Structural thus far in that direction. His earlier studies a 
Analysis of Knowledge” (1922), which was an on conservative thought and on the significance 
—S of the philosophical issues raised by of competition in the intellectual realm had laid er 
Heinrich Rickert and Edmund Husserl in the a solid empirical-historical ae of this — 


eld of epistomology, and an earlier article 


literary documents, already showed traces of his with ‘this ‘field, he appreciated 

emerging interest in the development of a a saw the limitations of Marxist ideas for the 

7 ological theory of knowledge. In Budapest he _ understanding of the problems of our time. His — 

was part of the intellectual circles which assumed _ critique of Marxism, however, constituted < 

a leading role in the post-war revolution. When constructive advance in the attack upon — 

iP _ opportunities for free intellectual development intricate problem of the relationship between or 
were frustrated by the subsequent reaction he- modes of existence and intellectual life. His 

migrated to Germany. == = = broad philosophical background and his wide 
There he first became a Privatdozent at acquaintance with the results of 

Heidelberg, and in 1929 moved to the ‘Uni- scholarship coupled with his intimate 

versity of Frankfurt to assume a newly estab- - standing of the social and intellectual movements 

t lished professorship, which he held until 1933. _ of our time, gave to his work a meaningfulness : 
He attracted a large body of eager students and es a closeness to reality which made the 

- exercised a significant, though indirect, influence products of his pen both scientifically and 
political thought in Germany during the 

period of the Republic. It was not until relatively recently that he 

advent of the Nazi regime forced him became acquainted with American sociology, 

into a third cultural milieu and him this methods and findings of which he strove 
time to England, where he was co 

ceived, and where he si soon achieved an ‘influential: appreciation ‘the empirical procedure ex 
position as lecturer in sociology at the London emplified by the writings of American scholars Bs 


tached to the staff of the Institute of Education, — of responsibility for the blending of the tradi- — ety 


“aed of Economics. Since 1941 he was at- to which he had access, and he felt a deep sense ~ 
and in 1944 he was appointed to the chair of ¥ tions of European and American scholarship — 


_ Education. He had received many invitations into a more adequate approach to the problems — 
_ from American universities, but because of his — y of our time. In his last years he made the 
desire to to acquire English and later of and education his 


"were never answered, 

_ He was not alone in em intellectual fen editor, represented a major attempt to stimulate 

- designed to develop a sociology of intellectual % thought and publication in these fields. If there 
‘life. Others, notably Max Weber, Georg Lukacs, is any one subject which preoccupied him more 
Max Scheler and Gottfried Salomon, were than any other, it was the search for a demo- 
moving in a similar direction. He profited — cratic solution to the problem of achieving 
greatly from their ideas and carried them — ~ concensus in a mass society. It was to this 
further, He devoted himself to the task of problem that he believed sociology had a central — 
_ building a sociology of intellectual life with contribution to make. His own life work offers 
"great energy, with profound insight, and with a challenge and a guide to others in a more © 
‘arity of vision of the importance of the under- effective attack on this problem upon which 
taking and the means necessary for its ac- the future of civilization depends, 
_complishment. His Ideology and Utopia ( 1929) Louis 
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_ Land Use in Central Boston. . By WALTER FIREY. his satisfaction, y the persistence of oes 
Cambridge, Mass.: Hill as an upper class residential area “despite 
947 its proximity to the central business district 
isy This study, the title of which | is rather mis- and the competition of more economically — 
ae leading, is an incisive analysis and criticism of > productive land uses, the general public opposi-— 
‘ b the spatial theories of human ecologists based _ tion to commercial use of historic sites including 
ae on data drawn from selected areas in central ‘ Boston Common, and the relative stability of the — 
_ Boston. The author identifies three classes of Italian population in the North End in the | 
"spatial theories: idealized descriptive face of rank slum conditions. 
schemes, including E. W. _ Burgess’ concentric _—~ Although Dr. Firey’s capable handling of — 
the data assembled recommends respect for 


theory and Homer Hoyt’s sector theory; 
_ empirically rationalistic theories, represented in observations, the conclusion reached seems pre- 
the work of R. M. Hurd, R. M. Haig, R. E. mature. It is not clear why spatially referred — 
_ Park, R. D. McKenzie, J. A. Quinn, and others; ss values failed to function in the Fort Hill, Back 
( 3) methodologically rationalistic theories Bay, and other decadent upper class residential 
s put forth by Alfred Weber, Oskar Englander, — a districts as they are said to have done on 


Andreas Predéhl. These theories differ only 


Beacon Hill. Data comparing land values and 


in the degree of explicitness with which they " changes in land values in the several areas, 


reveal a common position. All, according t to the 


~ author, Test on on the assumptions that (a) ‘ “physi- 
cal space is a self-given phenomenon, and its 


which would have been very helpful in this 
connection, are conspicuously absent. One evi- — 
dence cited of the workings of spatially referred ; 


2 - qualities are wholly independent of cultural _ Values is the activity of residents on the Hill © 
values,” and (b) “social systems are passive — _ in refurbishing old dwellings and reselling them 
adapters to spatial distance and have no further to upper class families “at a small profit.” That 
a (tele than one of compliance.” The purpose of _ such activity might also have contributed to 
the study is to show, contrary to the sees protection of the values of occupied proper- 
rationalistic (also described as deterministic) ties is barely possible. Likewise the non- 
om. ‘fiedn, that the characteristics of space are nomic valuation of Boston Common is open to 
“ie not those of ‘8 natural object, but -rather Faré question. No attempt is made to show that 
1 derived from a cultural system. Two hypotheses | the preservation of the Common is unrelated 
ca comprise the approach to this problem. First, "to the economic interests of the owners of 
values (ends which make up a cultural system, f Beacon Street property and of commercial 
_ the subjective orientation to which is called Property fronting on the Common. 
2 Be tet are one of the criteria by which — It is not unlikely that the “ method (sic) of 
certain social systems choose locations. And, 3 sympathetic introspection,” on which Dr. Firey 


relies rather heavily for his | knowledge of the J 
only ‘social systems, the subjective casual force of values, has proven proven misleading. 
<, orientation toward which is “rational”) dominate That may account for what appears to be a 
_ the spatial adaptation of certain social systems, capricious selection and use of data. A striking 
such intercsts are functions of more inclusive : example of arbitrariness may be cited. In seeking 
ats cultural systems. To the extent that these hypo- an explanation of the relative immobility of 
theses are true, the rationalistic are Italians i in the North End, Dr. Firey brusquely 
false, eliminates age as a factor because of one or two 
Taking up his first hypothesis, author minor: exceptions. Apparently age must show 
itself, without benefit ‘of controls, to be 


rx. 


attempts to demonstrate that spatially referred 


~ values are independent causal factors in the necessary and sufficient condition (p. 218). But 


- distribution of land uses. This is indicated, to “ he is not so rigorous when he strives to establish 
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~ Turning to his second hypothesis, the a outer 
very clearly depicts the role of rationalism in of this position, it persists as the central Siena 
the localization of uses in the retail center. a In consequence, the determinism of culture is z 
Then, by logical rather than empirical means, substituted for the determinism of space. The 
- rationalism is shown to be contingent upon . author does not explain why one variety of 
alism be more acceptable ‘than 
which is supposed to be peculiar to western another. 
society. It is “contractualism, ” he reasons, which vies The findings ‘of this study, inconclusive as 
"permits accessibility to govern the location of _ they are, undoubtedly are of value to an under- 
retail land use, which leads to the juxtaposition — - standing of the differences in the land use cat 
of similar retail establishments, and to which, — patterns of communities. ‘Yet this, while im- 
in fact, the retail store owes its very existence. — portant, is not pertinent to the basic problem > 
_ Dr. Firey returns to empirical materials in his — with which ecologists have ‘dealt, “namely, that — 


value system characterized as “contractualism” — more acce 


effort to show how in the Back Bay area explaining ‘similarities in land | use 


_ economically rational uses are attracted by the . of different communities. Since Dr. Firey’s data. 
- prestige of that area. A ‘spatial pattern deter- — “are not such as to permit the challenging of a 
min ned by volition, he concludes, serves as an 7 generalization, his criticism relates only to the F’ 

- objective condition to the operation of rational ‘ descriptive accuracy of ecological theory for a 3 
processes. Further evidence of the dependence of 2 particular case. That kind of criticism, if such — 
interests on values is marshalled from an analysis Z it may be called, leaves the accuracy of a gen- 


of the rooming house area in the South End.  eralization “undisturbed. much more fruitful 


_ The “localized anomie” represented by that area a and valid critical procedure would have begun A 
is also interpreted as a product of ‘ ‘contractual- with an examination of the methods by 1 which — 
- ism. ’ It is only thus that a population detached F: the theory was originally verified and would | 
- from family controls and occupying a marginal have followed with a study of a population of — 
of rooming house residents—can be explained. In his final chapter the author essays a general — 
2 The author’s exposition of the cultural — ‘ee of the allocation of community space to 
_ relativity of rational behavior appears to suffer if the diverse activities comprised in the organiza- e 
from too great a reliance on authority and on tion of the community. Underlying the theory __ 
rer from a single city. The importance of i is the assumption of a possible incompatibility g 
far from being peculiar to a of land uses or “ends,” as, for instance, among 
“contractualistic society,” is everywhere evident. ends of individual social systems served by the 
One has merely to observe the locations of — community as a whole and ends of the com- 
- specialized functions in different kinds of so- munity served by individual social systems. 
- Gieties about the world. Nor is the segregation — Hence, there tends to be a “balancing of sacri- 
of like types of retailing establishments ina tow through a “proportionalization of ends.” : 
- section of the business district a unique phe- That is, land of a given kind and amount - 
~ nomenon. The same thing has been observed ms allotted to each end to an extent such that ‘the 
widely scattered in. time and place. Perhaps Variations in either direction from that point am 
“contractualism” is much more prevalent than on the continuum cause the deprivations to 
‘Dr. Fireyappreciates. other ends to increase exponentially. Unfortu- 
As a matter of fact, the treatment of culture nately this ingenious theory is sketched in very . 
in the study is a source of general confusion. _ brief outline and many questions are left un-— 
At the outset things economic are excluded _ answered. . No suggestion is offered as to how ; 
from culture, while space, is apprehended deprivations, or their opposites, utilities, 


“ 


t e category y of culture, however, to what might be an 


| in the markets and fairs of peoples deprivations ‘of all other ends are minimized. a 


to be measured. Nor is there | any indication as 


the proposition that in a “contractualis e functions of 
| society the person who never marries or f this gyration 
: is widowed is not a functioning member of the iis to make of culture a closed system. Since si 1 
4 ea what appear to be externals are actually elements a : 
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AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
tion of ends. z Lacking this latter element it is ci an admirable chapter on the. development of the 
_ probable that the theory can do little more than — ¥. historiography of the causes and significance — 
describe and perhaps rationalize the land use of the American Civil War. He shows that the 
pattern existing in a given community. pechale: - progress has been from legal and _ Political: 
_ A serious injustice would be committed if this emphasis, with sharp moral strictures, to social, 
Bi vnnad were to be terminated on a note of : psychological and economic interpretations, with 
a tendency to moralize less and understand more. e 
is contribution. to the literature. 4 The chapter will be « extremely | useful to — 


3 of human ecology and to that of urban land _ students and intelligent readers who contemplate 


economics as well. The author’s careful analysis using the literature of the Middle Period of 
of specific processes of land use distribution American history. Professor Beale can, perhaps, 
yields much valuable knowledge. Moreover, the be criticized for almost losing sight of the J 
_ formulation of a cultural point of view and its slavery issue at times amidst the welter aol 
_ application — in criticism of ecological theories, secondary factors examined, for all other causes 
with which the reviewer has taken issue, is of the Civil War hinged on slavery and were 
"highly provocative and cannot fail to have a incidental 


constructive effect on the development of human Chapter IV of the consists of some 


c - ecology. Ail who read the book are certain to three pages by Dr. Beard on the importance 
— to Dr. Firey for further contributions to of precision in historical terminology, and some 
that development. by Professor Sidney Hook on what 
Amos H. HAwLey might well be called the “metaphysics” of 
of historical method and terminology. It is really 
4 Theory and ‘Practice in Historical Study: which wov!d probably cause the late George 
Report of ‘the Committee on Historiography. Burton Adams and George Lincoln Burr.to tum 
oo _ ‘Edited with a Foreword by MERLE EUGENE m in their graves, but it is as cogent to the work 2 _ 
_ Curtt. New York: Social Science Research of the historian as the terminology of a ol 
4 Council, 1946. Pp. xi, 177. $1.7 Weeki heim or a Langlois and Seignobos. The last — 


‘4 This brief book is the ‘product of the cogita- = is a brief “summary of “Propositions” Z Sy 


inl tions and labors of the Committee on Histori- to which it is believed that the practitioners of oth 

“ff ography of the Social Science Research Council the New History may well subscribe. Few [of 

_ which began in 1942 and covered a period of thoughtful historians will quarrel with these 4 ce 

: 7 Bagh The Committee was made up a. propositions, though we may well wonder why s 
a Charles A. Beard, Shepherd B. Clough, Thomas it required long cogitation on the part of the Te 
C. Cochran, “Louis Gottschalk, Jeannette : Committee, consultation with seventy Teading ou 
Nichols, Richard H. Shryock, Alfred Vagts, and w historians, and the special efforts of Drs. Beard, “no 

_ Merle Eugene Curti (Chairman). It would be _ Cochran and Gottschalk to produce them. Beard q | 

; ies. difficult to select eight American historians more + should have been able to turn them out in a thi 
notable for progressive outlook on the social leisurely morning of not too highly concentrated 


studies or greater devotion to the so-called New contemplation. The brochure closes with an ; 
- History. excellent, but by no means exhaustive, “Selective 
i. The brochure leads off with a brief chapter _ Reading List on Historiography and the Phi- no 
on “Grounds for a Reconsideration of Histori- iz losophy of History” prepared by Dr. Ronald ful 
ography” by Dr. Beard. It is a short and sa- ‘Thompson of the University of Chicago. It 
‘gacious summary, but “nothing novel is, properly, limited primarily to books and 
readers of Beard’s earlier discourses articles in the English language, 
_ historical method. The second chapter by John _ Both on the whole, and with regard to “each 

- Herman Randall and George Haines is devoted | “and every chapter, it may be said that this is 


~ to “Controlling Assumptions in the Practice of a good, intelligent and helpful booklet. But the bo 

American Historians.” It is virtually a brief reviewer must confess that he stands somewhat fam 
review of the progress. from erudite » political aghast at the slenderness and conventionality of fessi 
: history | to the New w History in in the United States the product, in the light of the talent available, soph 
‘ _ with perhaps disproportionate emphasis given _ the funds consumed, and the time exhausted Tead 


to the work of Frederick Jackson Turner. Pro- in the project. Knowing of the existence and 
fessor Howard K. Beale then provides t us with progress of the ‘enterprise | over the the 
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reviewer iii at least an American “ Bern- _ bly more elaborate bibliography could have been bai 

heim” of mid-century perspective, vintage and — = compiled from the footnotes of my New History 
volume. Instead, we find something which has e and the Social Studies and subsequent articles ae 

New History | of 1912 (or the articles of 1900 — Z. All of this suggests that a full and proper ap- 
and the paper of 1910 in which Robinson — praisal of the work and its preparation oaid 

formulated his ideas), in perspective, nor beyond require not only historigraphical acumen but a 

the reviewer’s article on ‘ “History: Its Rise and Veblenesque approach to the ethics, psychology “< 
- Development, ” which appeared in the Encyclo- Ps and mechanics of convivial leisure. Surely, - 

- Americana in 1919, in content. It does not ~ body is more entitled to a good time at the 

even faintly approach the reviewer’s New His- expense of Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Carnegie than 

ery and the Social Studies, which appeared = historians and social scientists, but it is also i im- 

years ago, for either comprehensiveness or portant to get work done, 

content. Indeed, it does not cover as Harry ELMER BARNES: 

_ ground as the last six chapters of the reviewer’s Cooperstown, N.Y. — 1 trie 
History of Historical Writing, which came out 
decade back. These comparative observations German ‘Youth: "Bond Or Free. By Howarp 

are not the product of “sour grapes,” for the Becker. New York, Oxford University Press, 


reviewer was invited to participate in the project, 1946. $4. 00. | 
and he has for the enterprise, the committee, Howard Becker’s preoccupation the 
and the contributors only the most bountiful problem of ‘German intellectual and spiritual re- 
_ good-will. They are made solely to raise the conversion is the principal motivation for his _ 
: issue as to why so much time and money were study, “German Youth: Bond or Free.” ’ He 
expended to produce so little, for it is veritably — rightly contends that: “One aspect of German > 
- tue that there have been few instances known — society that seems of strategic importance is the 
to the reviewer which so flagrantly illustrate younger generation.’ ” The United Nations can- 
the laborings of a mountain to bring forth a ; not achieve their goals unless they suceed in 
ome It is, admittedly, a sleek and com- orienting German youth to their ways and be- — 


mouse, all right, but we have liefs. An understanding of the practices and 


right to expect more of so evident a mountain ideals to which Germans have been devoted i | in 
Pe of talent and resources. The reviewer does not the past is essential to this purpose. ae 
consider it at all boastful to assert that = German Youth movements, first organized - 
could produce a book, comparable in every ‘. around 1896, have been a consistent and im- 
respect, in two months of undivided labor with- portant influence. Professor Becker reconstructs — 
out leaving his own personal library, which is the conditions that obtained when the organiza- _ 
not a large or highly specialized ee tion of youth first occurred. He traces the de- 
To be sure, size and learning are not every- velopment of the movement from relatively — 
i and if there were any great novel element ‘ formless groups held together largely by devo- 
about the brochure it would be justified, even tion to a charismatic leader and with no goal 
though it were only half the length of the pres- other than defiance of existing restrictions and 
ent miniature. But the reviewer can find few or _ parental ideals, through its expansion, formal 
no original contributions. Beard’s ideas are more ie organization, periods of internal dissension and © “et 


fully set forth in his Discussion of Human external opposition, the rise of rival youth or- 
Affairs, and his articles on “Written History as =" ganizations, unification under the impact of the 

- Act of Faith,” and “That Noble Dream.” The 7 first World War, some disharmony during the A 
excellent Randall and Haines chapter does over confused time following 1918, and final consoli- — im 
~ has been done many times before in both — _ dation, all-inclusive and compelling, into the = 
comparable and greater scope. The splendid N Nazi Youth. 
Beale chapter is old ground to those at all 
familiar with work going back as far as Pro- to Dr. Becker, has been essentially the sa same, Its 

fessor W. A. Dunning’s seminars. And the philo- — chief characteristics have been charismatic | 

‘sophic ideas will not surprise anybody who has leadership; emphasis on loyalty to leader and — 

tead the works of Robert Flint, which sectarian exclusiveness; exaltation of 

written before the birth of any member of alga ae physical fitness, and, in many cases, 
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and] promise more achievements i in one ‘The: answer the « query in the title is “bond.” 
form oranother. Professor Becker’s informed opinion concerning 

i It is Dr. Becker’s contention that this pattern — the regeneration of German Youth is that the : 

and organization, long established in Germany, task is extremely difficult and that it must be > ; ; 


made Hitler’s control of German youth an easy done. His book inclines the to agree with 


task and his argument is convincing, so convinc- him. 

in fact that it is difficult to accept his addi- dun Dororsy ‘BLITZTEN 
tional thesis that the Nazi Youth organizations Columbia University 
were a perversion, a cunningly manipulated dis- 
tortion, of earlier youth groups. He defines The Spoilage. By DorotHy SwAINE THOMAS 

perversion as: “the (planful) substitution of and Ricwarp C. NisHrmoto, with contribu- 
goals other than those proper to particular tions by A. JAMES 
(social groupings).” He believes that the coordi- SakopA, Morton GRopzins, FRANK Miva- 


“nation of organized youth into the political a moto. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 4 — 
> _ totalitarianism of Hitler Germany and the impo- a of California Pre Press, 1946. Pp.x xx sbi 388. $3. 75. 


eS tary implications, was such a perversion. In this “le of California began a study of the | 
sense the total population of Germany may be evacuation, detention, and resettlement of the 
- said to have been perverted, but the manifesta- Japanese minority in this country. This — pi 
_ tions seem little more than an exaccerbation of _ tion is the first of a number which will give a 
_ existing conditions. Dr. Becker him- _ social-cultural analysis of the main elements of 7 
self reveals no difference between the old this entire program. 
Youth Movement and Hitler’s Youth except _ Originally the evacuation of all Japanese m 
‘more complete coverage, the powerful appeal of Americans from the Western Defense ‘Com 
oe patriotism in wartime, and improved methods of _ mand was viewed as a military precaution fol- 4 . 

indoctrination and control. lowing the shock of Pearl Harbor. ws 
Dr. Becker writes: “the Nazis have built into assumed that, aside from some outright danger a 
their edifice many phases of German life about - ous aliens who would be locked up, the bulk of chi 


which sacred emotions cluster. There seems little _ the evacuees would be allowed to settle in the sch 
reason to think that those German Youth who _ inland sections of the country. But the “> “hot 
were devoted to National Socialism in its pol spread public reaction to this idea forced the — a for 
of glory will ever lose the feeling that it repre- federal government to set up separate camps in | . fra 

sented everything essentially German.” His point | which» the Japanese—both native born and Ma 

is well taken and makes one wonder how one foreign born—could reside for the duration. 
ai . can be effected. Dr. Becker’s suggestion is “that This particular volume tells the story of what | «Ben 
the results of Nazi perversion can be undone happened at the Tule Lake Segregation Center. 
_ only by another kind of perversion conforming _ Due to misunderstanding and resentment on the os 

_ to the moral judgments of mankind as a whole part of many Japanese toward the whole idea Re 0 

ms and skillfully reshaping the sacred components — of segregation, and due to the inept administra- — . 
ate of German life to its own peaceful purposes.” tive policy and practice of the War Relocation 
Se He reports youthful rebellion against strict Nazi Authority, there developed a series of conflicts -¥ I 
_regimentation, but these are apparently groups marked by accusations on both sides, and by 
of demoralized and delinquent youngsters. Dr. ~~: riots, and homicide. In the early months, " 
Becker seems to feel that this rebellion can be however, leadership among the evacuees was in Ti 

- likened to revolt against routine in Karl Fisher’s the hands of moderate organizations and indi- Prop 
day and that discreet organization of German viduals. As the relations among the evacuees Inevi 

German leaders” with themselves and between the Japanese colony the 
United Nations backing is one possible means a whole and the administration became _ _ legiti 


excess into socially acceptable channels.” He is _ “More antagonistic groups and persons. In the 
not optimistic, however. It is startling to note end there was an almost hysteric mass movement — 
that the other form of control by the United _ among the residents of Tule Lake in favor of 


- Nations that Dr. Becker considers necessary is renouncing their American citizenship. = a reed 
ordinary repressive measures embodied in cultural anthropology and sociology the 
p the firing squad, the concentration ey aa tall _ study reveals the limitations as well as the extent rector 


ee of our acculturation of the Japanese, Among the 
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‘shattered. their sense of “cation and social science research. “The 
strong family solidarity and the propaganda of mission is operating under a grant of funds made x s i 
relatively few but highly vocal pro-Japanese by Time, Inc., and Encyclopaedia Britannica, . i 
elements played distinctive parts in the emer- Inc., to the University of Chicago. The Univer- — ; h 
gence of more and more hostile reactions on sity administers the funds, but neither it nor > 
their part. For the social psychologist the book the donors have any jurisdiction over the Com- 
provides useful documentation of the role of mission, which is a nongovernmental, inde- 
conflict in developing leadership and ‘strong pendent group containing no members of the 
solidarity among dissident groups and of the press, radio, or motion picture industries.”* 308 
place of intra-group tensions among the evacuees — __ Miss Inglis construes her main task to be “to 
themselves, characterized by rumors and fear ‘determine whether the industry’s program of 
of informers. There is also a good picture of _ self-regulation is a help or hindrance” in achiev- _ 
the shifts in attitude through time. Initially ing its full Promise as an organ of mass com- 
there was dismay, confusion, and uncertainty _ municetion. Into six chapters, she packs a great 
balanced by a faith that they would, in the end, deal of information, illuminating statistics, and 
be well treated. _ Finally, however, a large ~ case histories. A detailed history, the economics — 
centage had a sense of being ‘most unjustly of the industry, and the gradual evolution of | 


” 


~ persecuted and many showed signs re personal producing companies into “majors,” “independ- 
disorganization. =; ents,” and “minors” is well presented. This 
The data in this volume are of the c case- -record | leads Miss Inglis into the crucial part of her 
variety and the statistical matter is kept at a work—all the early attempts at control of the | 
_ minimum. As valuable as this volume is, it seems movies, amid conflicting social trends, culminat- — 
to the reviewer that the authors failed to make ing in self-regulation by the development 
use of their materials to combine sociological various codes. ist 
_ theory with empirical findings. Nowhere is there The author presents a ‘sympathetic of 
a systematic presentation of | the processual the really difficult problems the industry has “es 
changes which might have been given if only in had to face, such as the many financial hazards % 
- schematic and summary form. The reviewer is and crises and the terrific pressures of groups — 
not suggesting that the authors should have 4 with business, professional, and moral-vested _ 
forced their data into any preconceived rigid P interests. Despite all this, certain condusions 
_ frame. On the contrary, use might have been hecome inevitable. The Commission feels that ma! 
“made of their excellent materials to test some the movies are entitled to the same freedom that 
of the long-standing assumptions about the js accorded to all other media of mass com- 
genesis and course of such basic processes aS munication. It does not believe that the answer 
— cooperation, and accomodation. ion tae to the ills of the movies lies in censorships, the 
Younc abolition of the industry as a free enterprise, 
Queens College and least of all in self-regulation, because this 


= 
§ i‘ Ms as proved, up to now, to be only a euphemism. 
By Rurs permanent need for the industry is the 


report to the Commission on Freedom of development of sense of social responsiblity 
the Press. Chicago, HL; University of Chicago the larger community. Evidence that it | 
The general sociologist with on interest in 2 allows the artistic and intellectual possibilities a 

propaganda, criminology, or social psychology of the screen the fullest scope for development, cs ee 
inevitably finds that the role of the movies in and when a gradual elevation of the standards Sei 

- the social-cultural life of America becomes a of public taste and appreciation of better pro- 

- legitimate field of inquiry and discussion in the — _ductions has been attained. The producers have _ xh 
classroom. Those who have long wanted a book _ already shown, on occasion, that this can be ne 
on this subject that avoids the polemics of the _ done without jeopardizing their tremendous __ 

reformers and the extravagant emotionalism of  gnancial investments, 

the movie enthusiasts, want to read and The book is the of fortunate ‘com- 

Freedom of the Movies. _bination—a committee alert to that 
a" The author of this book was the research i 


Press. The members of the Commission, 
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2 the nia The success of this combination n been widely denounced by physicians because it 
is evident in the notable six- point statement of os is held to infringe upon the practice of medicine. S 
_ the Commission on Freedom of the Press that The American Hospital Association looks with 
appears at the fore part of the book. favor on such insurance, however, presumably 
C. Janpy because hospitals benefit from such a plan and 
Wayne University because hospital employees are salaried and see 
no Health Insurance in ‘the United St States. By _ the physician in the old order is not adequately — 
a NaTHAN Srnat, Opin W. ANDERSON and presented. authors are surely in favor of 
Metvin L. Dottar. New York. The Com- such insurance but conclude ‘ ‘objectively” that 
monwealth Fund. 1945. pp. bad, i xi, $1.50. the prepayment plan of securing medical ‘serv: 
a _ This lit tle 5 volume ; aims to present a ‘statement 2 ices is linked to the problem of economic — 
= a the development of plans for hospital and security. They also state that = 
health insurance without treading on the toes of medical service is related to the problem of 
a force today, including the Blue Cross, state a Professional attitudes have gone through si sig- 
medical society plans, physician owned prepay _ nificant changes and today the issue is chiefly 


a a a ment group clinics, medical Cooperatives, com- over the organization and administration of 2 
mercial accident and health insurance and the health service. The medical profession 
a plans operating under the Farm Security Ad- ~ assumes this would be politically dominated. The 
ministration are all briefly discussed. sponsorship of the present day limited 
= _ Previous to 1910, no health insurance plans plans of the state medical societies are un- 
> ae in effect, except medical care for industrial _ questionably defense reactions. Physicians, on 
workers in isolated areas and disability benefits the whole, are poorly informed on the layman’s 4 
a for those who lost earnings while ill. Even labor need for more adequate services. In any event, 


= 


organizations, with the exception of those xiii social participation in voluntary plans has in- 
_ New York state, were initially opposed to gen- creased rapidly. The cost of complete medical 
ew eral medical and hospital insurance in this service is beyond the means of our lowest in- 
country. come groups. The authors recognize the right of 


4k 


oi, ever, that the lowest income group and those “very dull book does not make it particularly ¢ t 

: factory medical care. All proposals for tax- =. It is doubtful if the medical profession will the 
ay” supported medical plans during this period met _ be convinced by this “objective” statement, but | re 
tremendous opposition on part of the will apparently force the issue. 
medical profession. Even so, the Federal Maser A. ELiiotr sen 
Emergency Relief Administration developed its American National Red Cross tice 
ments with local medical societies to meet these enology “ee Panama to » Cape H orn. By onl 
needs ona reduced- fee basis. Nectey K . TEETERS. University of Pennsyl- cati 
Since 1934, a large “number of states have vania Press. 269 pp. $3.50. 
_ worked out various programs in an attempt to oe In his “World Penal Systems” Dr. Teeters be: 
_— medical services for depressed groups. comments on the fact that but little has been = par 
a ‘By 1945 voluntary hospital plans had been written in the English language about ‘Latin a 
=: : é worked out, suited to the needs of the middle American penology. His purpose in writing the | in § 
mes = _ class and those above the lowest income groups present volume was to supply such information, our 


in 35 states and, in 25 states, voluntary sickness _ | at least in part. Collecting the material for the J vary 
insurance for limited income groups have been q book was made possible by a grant from the &§ conc 
_ developed by state medical societies. During this ‘ Cultural Relations Division of the Department _ f adva 
time, national and state plans for compulsory of State. During the summer of 1944, the author syste 
a health insurance have been vigorously opposed — spent four months surveying the penal systems re 

the § 


by the American Medical Associations and state in eight of the South American countries. He 


= did not visit Venezuela, Paraguay and Uraguay. 
State-wide hospital insurance, which provides is obvious that these limitations as to “coun 
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«iB BOOK REVIEWS 
the author makes n no “such | -Neverthe- features: excellent, 
4 ‘ less, he presents a brief and interesting account — progressive plans for the future, a building pro- ef 
i of the penal systems, the penal codes, the use of gram, well managed institutions, — 
_ parole and probation, the treatment of women clinics, schools for training in social work, pro- 
juvenile offenders as he observed these ‘grams for training prison personnel, enlightened 
- matters in his journey through eight countries of | a attitudes and practices in the field of caring for aA 
_ the southern continent. hod colnet ae children. On the other hand one encounters 
‘For a rapid survey of penology in ‘South — public apathy toward penal reform, lack of pro- 
_ America one need but read the first chapter. & gressive penal philosophy, politically appointed _ 
_ This is devoted to an over-all view of “ar personnel without regard for fitness for the 2 
American The succeeding jails with a very occasional good one, lack 


name and no supervision of those 
= All of these one meets with 


This is evident from the fact that South Ameri- —_ Leaders in our penal systems can arrive at an y “ 
a students in this field are chiefly concerned - estimate of their own successes and shortcomings _ 4 
with the biological approach in their inquiries : on the basis of these sketches of conditions as Bis 
as to causations of crime—this in spite of the to penology abroad, together with the oh 


: fact that there is abundance of evidence that : critical comments. Hence this is a book which a 
much of crime in these areas is attributable to everyone active in our oeneiven systems may © 

_ For the benefit of those who may have the Garrett Heyns - 

opinion that South American penology is all but Michigan it 

benighted, it may be well to mention arresting Corrections Commission 


Such are statements that the diagnostic clinic in 

the National Penitentiary at Buenos Aires is the A Psychiatric Primer for the Veteran’ s Family — a 
4 oldest of its kind in the world; that in most c  - Friends. By ALEXANDER G. Dumas, ie 
the | e countries discussed the delinquent child is M.D., and Grace KEEN. ‘Mleneigelie: Uni- 

4 regarded as neglected rather than depraved; that versity « of Minnesota Press, 1945. 214 pp 

in Argentina no child under eighteen can be $2.00. 

- sent to prison; that Colombia has set up a prac- 2 Into this atomic, neurotic age comes another mM 

tice of ‘ ‘Preparatory release” which precedes the _ little book designed to help us in understanding 

prisoner’s conditional release privilege and pre- the emotional problems of the veterans. The 

_ pares him for it; that in Colombia’s penitentiary public has for months been | bombarded | in the 

only outside teachers are employed in its edu- newspapers and the popular magazines about — 

~ cational ‘Program; that the diagnostic clinic in the way to handle these neuropsychiatric cases. if 

Chile has female social workers on its -stafl; “War fatigue” is the popular language. As a 
_ that some of the children’s institutions are com- consequence there is a great deal of confusion 

_ parable to the best of our own country. == —_and ignorance about the whole subject. A lot - 
Apparently one finds in the field of penology of half-baked psychiatry is posing as 4 
2 South America much of what one finds in medicine. 

our own country, after allowances are made for = But you can’t go Wrong on this little primer. a " 

_ varying philosophies and social and economic Though, of course, elementary, it is packed — A 
conditions, Practically every progressive common sense and sound psychiatric 
advanced here in connection with our penal vice and understanding. There is nothing par- 

systems, one finds bobbing up somewhere in this — fa new for those versed in the field, but 
account of penology in these eight neighbors to fi for the layman it is of real value in helping to 
_ the South. The same is true for conditions which give the right approach to the many problems : 
= bring adverse comment. In many of these | _ which may arise when Jimmy comes home again. | 

countries one finds one or the other of these 5 a = ‘is difficult for most of us t realize 
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large toll of individuals beset with mental Certainly the war has brought to our atten- 
mt, hate oa culties that has been chalked up in this war. tion the advisability of discovering the basic 7! 
the end of 1944,” according to official figures, causes ¢ of mental illness, and launching a pre- 
and a quarter million men _ventive program» ‘mental: hygiene based on 
a 4 ages of eighteen and thirty-eight had been 7 Zz data. Our culture is not exactly a 


_ jected by induction board examiners for some ducive to the best of mental health and a 
_ mental or emotional condition that made them re-examination of its basic values will probably 
~— for military service. Three hundred and ‘ show that a large proportion of them are 
“as Re thirty thousand more had been discharged from cockeyed. In the meanwhile the best that the £ 
the services for the same reason, and these dis- _ psychiatrists and the psychoanalysts can do is ? 
: charges were continuing at the rate of some — to help us adjust to a world torn between the 


i Pe thirty thousand each month. . Nearly one-half - desire for peace and security on the one hand _— 

(forty-five per cent) of all medical discharges ¢ complete chaos and self-destruction on the 4 

af Great emphasis is laid in the book upon the University of Pennsylvania 

necessity of having an objective attitude toward 

these disorders. They should be regarded simply Paul Hymans Un Homme, Un Temps, 1865- 

as forms of illness, such as tuberculosis or ap- 1941. By RoBert FENAUX. Office De Pub- 

Nae — There is nothing disgraceful about _licite S. C. >. Bruxelles, 507 pp. 225 francs. 4 

mental: “illness and certainly the family and This volume i is a biography of Paul Hymans, 

friends: should not feel apologetic for the sol- _ It encompasses not only the achievements of . I 

oo _dier who is an N-P. He is or has been ill, he an illustrious statesman but also the history of Z. 

an not a weakling or a coward. “Every man has an epoch. Paul Hymans, whose life was inter- | 

- own particular devil, or devile, and his own twined with the history of Belgium, was ae te 

brand of hell. Put him in a situation—whether 

important international figure. He was the 
es at home, in camp, or in combat—that arouses Jeader of the opposition party in Belgium prior 

this ‘devil a nd creates this hell, and he will 1914, plenipotentiary minister to London 

— develop a _psychoneurosis. This being the case, during the first World War, minister of foreign tt 

# who is to judge, saying that the one who breaks — affairs for six years, chief of the Belgian dele- M os 

is a weakling while another is not?” gation to the Peace Conference, one of the 

‘ The case of Ernie Pyle is much to the point. founders and the first president of the League og Jn 

_ _He came home for a much needed rest because, of Nations, arbitrator of international dif- — “ 

vie as he said, “I’ve had all I can take for a while. ferences and renowned orator. The brilliant . - 

__... I’ve been immersed in it for too long. My = career of Hymans had still other facets. He was | ; N 

Fs spirit is wobbly and my mind confused. . . .- All a journalist, a lawyer, librarian of parliament, = 

> ae sudden it seemed to me that if I heard one professor of legislative and parliamentary his- Ml 2 

more shot or saw one more dead man, : i and later, president of the University of 4 It 

would go off my nut. And if I had to write one. Brussels. He was also an outstanding historian Ss 

ee more column, I'd collapse.” === === and author, leaving a sizeable series of f writings ss 

_ While Dumas and Keen do not deal with the reflecting his diverse interests. “st al : 

overall picture, there is no doubt that in Amer- § The book is divided into five parts: “The a8 

we have too long postponed a genuine pro- of the Man, Parliamen- ind 

gram of mental hygiene. These problems are. - tarian, ” “The Diplomat,” ’ “At the Dusk of a = 

vit a now present in practically every home in the z Noble Life,” and “The Man—His Ideals and His. se: 

5} 


_ Jand. The fear and superstitions with reference Work. ” The last part deals with the most sig- 
_ to mental illness are in the halls of learning. — nificant aspects of Hymans’ social, political, — 
Our educational institutions would be run dif- Philosophical thought. His ‘outlook was influ- 
_ ferently if we had any real understanding of enced by the points of view of Renan and Berg) I 
“these basic personality problems. But there is + son, He believed ‘very firmly in the independ- 
he terrible fear of and resistance to Mr. Freud, ene “e of the civil power from clerical domination. 


and the genuine fear that he might be right. — - As a scholar, he did not think that the aca- 
_ ‘The great majority of our physicians and edu- demic man could remain neutral in the face of 
ates are not prepr~ed to understand or deal civic responsibilities. His conception of politics 
with people ‘suffering from 8 Me, was, as | he put it, ‘ human beings." 
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Because of this he rejected Marxian ‘radicalism Morals By J. C. 

the class struggle. In essence, he was a New York: International Universities 
middle-of-the-road liberal. In writing about Hy- 1945. 328 pp. $4.50. 
‘ mans, Andre Maurois said, “A human life et is a psycho-analytical study of man and © 

sists always of a certain number of themes morals. It is an attempt to probe into the fun- 
which resemble poetic rhythm. With Hymans, — _ damental psychological characteristics of man 

they are respect for the human being, passion with the objective in view of indicating how 

for freedom, a cult for the truth, love of nature, they facilitate or hinder man’s adjustment Se 

_ love of nation , and a sense “of the” beautiful — the moral that he himself has created. It - 
and the noble.” Filiigel’s belief that man by his very nature 

Students of international relations and of a social animal and because of it is born with 
European history will find this biography of inherited characteristics which make him 
_ Hymans by Robert Fenaux an interesting source able to adjust to life with other human beings. __ 
of data not te ¢ found elsewhere. Hymans saw Aspects of man’s behavior, as a consequence, a 


_ Belgium at the peak of its glory just the year 2: instinctively moral if we can view the ability = 


- preceding the first World War. He was so to live in harmony with others as a moral 
greatly impressed with the progress the nation virtue. Such an ability is, however, more apt 
had made that his whole outlook at the time to be demonstrated by man in life situations 
took on the character of abounding faith in’ which are relatively simple. But when man a 
_ indefinite progress. Despite the ravages of the confronted with the adjustments that are neces- ae 


war which soon followed he did not weaken in -_ sitated by the complex culture which he has add 


‘s idealism which he expressed in his role of created he finds that the relative “simple” and 


temporary president of the Assembly of the — “natural” moral characteristics cannot be ~ 4 


League of Nations at its opening on the fif- to impel behavior into those channels 
teenth of November, 1920. Some of his thoughts — - which ai are most consistent with the welfare of 

_ at that time take on a peculiarly timely signifi- = society. In fact, behavior consistent with such __ 
cance in view of the fact that the same League “natural” virtues may often have to be in- 
officially liquidated itself very recently, while d hibited if man is to adjust in any adequate 
: new ‘United Nations Council and Assembly | _ fashion to his rich and complicated social en- 

are attempting to renew the hope for abolishing vironment. In view of this, Fliigel argues that 
War, At the opening session of the League of - over and above such natural virtues there must 

Nations Hymans said, “We are associated not : be “a superimposed factor of acquired direc- ine, 
for the of a utilitarian and tion and control, a factor which is in a sense 


and which bids its “possessor now to ees 
“old survived among the people even after the ight more vigorously in some direction than his — 
a ening drama from which we have just emerged. — : instincts would dictate, now to desist from some oy 
5 ‘It is the hope and concern for justice, harmony — ‘ action which to his instincts would appear de- Pee’ 
__ and peace. In all national collectivities, morality sirable” (p. 17). It is to the fundamental prob- 
: imposes on individuals responsibilities toward — x lems posed by efforts made to bring together 


one another and toward the collectivity itself. — these two controlling agents of man’s behavior 


‘There is a morality for nations as well as for into some realistic integration that s 


individuals and like individuals, 1 nations live ina book is addressed. 
- 
society. Nations have responsibilities toward How well the book is regarded will depend to 
; each other as well as rights and they also ie a considerable extent upon the reader’s accept- — 
responsibilities toward the greater human so- ance of a 1 psycho- analytical frame of reference. — 
5 ciety.” The present Charter of the United Na- However, regardless of whether the reader is 
tions contains similar thoughts. It remains for — committed to a psycho-analytical approach to 
if statesmen and public spirited people to learn human problems it is believed that he will find 
E the historic pitfalls from November, 1920 when — Fliigel’s book deserving of serious study. ‘Fliigel’ ae 
the Assembly of the ‘League opened to April, - book is devoted to a question of tremendous — 
the lage of ceased importance; namely, whether man is to live 
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The Indien Working Class. Ri RADHAKAMAL Mvu- array of facts, presented rather from j 
KERJEE. Bombay: Hind Kitabs. 1945. 336 Pp. the standpoint of one who seeks to preserve 7 
0 the economic ‘status quo and make it operate 


Industrialization is pushing India and its efficiently. Broader aspects of social policy q 


5-2 economy from the “handicraft levels of pre- not discussed. Western experience with mo- 
 capitalict days toward the technical levels of nopoly capitalism is ignored. There is no word 
_ Europe and North America. By the end of World : concerning the effects of British policy on i ' 
War II 80 per cent of the articles needed by Indian economy, no discussion of the economic 
the Indian army—locomotives, sea-going ships, developments in the Soviet Union, nor any 


oa airplanes, machine tools and other products of “ effective comment upon the interdependence 
an advanced technology—were flowing from of Indian and world economy. It is regrettable 
iol - Indian factories. Such capital “goods supple- that Professor Mukerjee has felt called upon 
Sse mented the very large output of textiles and to deal with his subject as an Indian economic 
other consumer goods. Professor Radhakamal jsolationist and spokesman for a social pattern 
Mulerje devotes the book under review to an that is passing so rapidly from the world scene. 
analysis of the effects of these technical changes NEARING 
upon the living standards of wage work- Jamaica, Vt. ‘ft 
The pr proportion of India’s population International Against Anti- el 
engaged in industries is still small—16 millions  Semitism. By Marx VisHN1aK. Research 
of 170 millions, or about one- tenth. Be- stitute of the Jewish Labor ‘Committee, New 
tween 1911 and 1941, while total population rose York, 1946. Fp. 129. $2.50. th 
from 315 millions to 400 millions, the number 4* Enemy of the People. By erage PARKES. 7 : th 
e and proportion of industrial workers to the total § Penguin Books, Inc., New York, 1946. Pp. a 
working population declined slightly. The 147. gr 
ty sult was an increased pressure on the land, ac- ‘The first of these books is a study fentctsd OH 
companied by extensive migrations of workers under the Jewish Labor Committee through a — & 
grant from the Social Science Research Council 
Students of Indian living standards are handi- ‘of New York in 1945-46, the author having 
capped by a shortage of data. Subject to this served at the Hague Academy of International 
4 excellent ‘chapters on methods of recruiting That anti- -semitism was promoted to divide 
= woman and child labor, wages, rationaliza- and embitter the democratic peoples and 
7 - tion, ‘the standard of living, housing and social — soften their resistance, as stated by Justice Jack- = 
security. Many of the facts are reminiscent of son at the Nuremberg trials, is attested with ; rat 
= data collected in Britain and France a rare thoroughness by Vishniak. 246>°. ee Ss 
century ago when British and French craft -Pogroms as early as 410 B.C. are identified. 
—- was in process of industrialization. When at the end of the fifth century nationalist a oa Ii 
-— Mukerjee’ s chief contention is that “a definite - feeling took the form of an attack on the Jewish 4 a 
_ floor must be put beneath the worker’s standard alien minority, these roots were “fed by sources, — _ 
of living,” and that “if Britain—not a socialist, religious, ethnological, political and economic.’ 1 vars 
far less a communist state—can adopt a Bev- The author cites the famous anti-semitic para- are | 
aan plan, there is no reason why the State _ graph» in the fifth book of Tacitus in the first — a 
in India should not adopt a similar policy.” In A.D.: “The Jews though most lascivi- 
_ the absence of such a state plan “another period ous of all generations abstained from foreign — 4 with 
of struggle and bitterp ss among the workers — women. But among themselves nothing is held — F coop 
similar to that following the last war is bound unlawful. ” The Convention records, “It is not — °'8%! 
i ‘The last two chapters headed “Trade Usion- sertions to the Protocols of the Elders of Zion p de 
and “Industrial Peace” with the and Mein Kampf.” Various Codes which seemed a 
— eae ‘successful efforts of the Indian employers to J designed “to protect Christians from being domi- — a " 
_ oes ae prevent the rise of trade unions and the need nated by Jewish power, be it even so minor belo | 
— for state neutrality in the of a a as that of a petty | officer,” are 


= 
| 
— 


his period as was Julian in the 4th century, | to “the origin ‘scapegoa 
as well as Louis the Pious in the oth century — * Among the early Jews arose the practice of tat d 
7 _ and Martin V in the early asth century, are removing the sins of the community by Aaron’s 4 
facts set ina proper perspective. The anti-Jewish _ transfer of them to the head | of a scapegoat = : 
- fanatics who rose to power, such as Pope Paul : which was then led away into the wilderness fe 
ow and Pius V in the 15th century and Pius IX __to be released there in an appropriate domain _ 
in the 18th century, are referred to in passing. of evil spirits. The goat bore the stains formerly a 
_ Dignitaries who began with confidence to deal carried by the human community; the fault or — 
fairly with Jews but ended in persecution of blame was laid onit.... 
them, such as Eugene IV in the 15th century - “In the course of the development of society = 


and iunteant: IV of the 13th century, are men- . throughout the world sin came also to be trans 
tioned. pence) ferred by being projected on toa. minority 
high priests of liberalism led, group. In early the Christians 
; by Joseph II in the Edict of Toleration in 1782 suffered from this same ‘ projection’ in the 
’ show in reverse how deadly the restrictions had Roman Empire. . . . Hatred became an Soyo 
- become. The author quotes, “They are allowed for further suspicions, just as guilt became an 
to visit places of public amusements, to reside _ excuse for further fears. Thus a minority group 
anywhere in Vienna, to transact business, to became hated not only because it was 
— enter schools and universities, to study art, to display evil characteristics; - evil characteris- _ 
_ sculpture, even to employ Christian servants. tics were further sought in it because it was ‘ 
But it was specially emphasized in Article ‘II hated. a 
that ‘the Jewish nation remain excluded from ‘The book is replete wit ferences to funds g 
the right of citizenship and mastership.’ At the made available for anti-semitic pamphlets — a 
same time, as if in compensation for the favors various countries—Montreal, Bucharest, Brus- ‘ 
— Jews were expected to abolish ‘the — sels or Buenos Aires being the headquarters to-— 
Hebrew and the so-called Yiddish language day. to country is touched Quislings 


satire: by 
Constitution of Maryland in November, 1776, ia ambitions of Napoleon III has become the basis — 
Provided that every person appointed to any for various protocols. The latest series were the 
office of profit or trust, shall before he enters — ~ Protocols of Elders of Zion. These served in 
on the execution thereof subscribe to a decla- — Russia, Rumania, Austria, Italy, and Germany ain 
_ tation of his belief in the Christian religion. x to alarm the public. Parkes says, “The proof of | 
(Art. 55.)” In Maryland, no relief from such : their dependence: (the. Protocols) on Joly rests — 
was given until December, 1824. 
In the treatment of anti- semitism in The 2,560 are plagiarized. These have been lifted c 
Netherlands, France, Belgium, Sweden and other |  & and yang alteration, either of order — 
countries, quotations from outgivings “by” or of content. . . . In nine of the 24 Protocols 
fj various ministers, courts, parties and legislatures more than half come direct from Joly. The P “ia 
= are unfailingly apt and are dated with care ae forgers were not very original.” oe : rs 


The following from page 103 is a typical para- ‘The year 1881 he regards as a turning point — 
graph: “Individuals achieve their well-being on the continent. Bontoux, a “Christian” <a 
within groups, and through group action they Gir, decided to check the Rothschilds, but i 


cooperate more intensively the collective 1882 this so-called “Christian ” Bank collapsed. 
organization — of life. For this reason the fight — The belief that it was Jewish energy and hos- 
against democracy is most effectively conducted © - tility which had led to the loss of their money 
by defamation. The group is attacked by one seems to have captured the imagination of Gen- — 
to discredit its representatives, and the indi- tile groups in various countries. = 
viduals whom the defamer wishes to hurt are The stock in trade of the professional anti- 
= reached the to which h they -semite—Jewish “control” of government, fi- 
nance, business, the -professio ns—does not need 
psy- consideration from the factual point of view. | 
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are : (1) Vindication of God’s National Income: A Summary of Findings. By 
people in this world, (2) love of abstruse Tal- SIMON Kuznets. of Eco- 


mudic lore, (3) Democracy, and (4) Optimism. — nomic Research, New York. 1946. Pp. 139. 
Also, the author puts his finger on a a Jewish $1. 50, 
sidered judiciously, not used as the excuse for Pennsylvania is America’s leading authority on 
i delight in argument, often argument for > played a leading role in the work of the National | 


ie _ characteristic to be studied, accepted and con- Professor Simon Kuznets of the University of 
enmity, hostility or repulsion, namely, “The _ the measurement of national income. He has 


_ its own sake.” He regards this as a factor in Bureau of Economic Research and the National — 
“differences | which may rise to the fringe of Income Unit of the U. S. Department of Com- | 
national i issues. Much of the bitterness of Zionist merce, the two organizations that have furnished ) 
‘ argument with the British about the fulfillment — the bulk of all American national income statis- | 
_ of the Palestine Mandate, much of the general tics. In the latest of his many books on the [ 
_ Jewish indignation against the Polish or Hun- — subject Professor Kuznets succinctly : summarizes — : 
_ garian authorities in the years before 1939 over é the statistical findings to date in regard to na- 
the limitation of Jewish access to the universi- tional income. This is done by means of some ‘ 
ties arose from this difference of standpoint, _ 34 tables which will merit considerable refer- t 
apart from whether the case itself was ence by economists and sociologists. 
a good one or not. In both cases it was difficult Of the four parts of the book the first three ‘ 
_ Fler? for Jews to see beyond the infringement, or non- are statistical. Part I concerns the structure of — 2 
fulfillment, of formal right.” national income over the two decades from 
EDwarp | Ww. 1919 to 1938. The average 66.7 billion dollar 
Michigan national income of this period is viewed in 
different forms at successive stages in the flow 
‘a Research in Public Administration. By process of economic activity from the 
Awperson and M. Gaus. Published _ origins of national income, through the distribu- th 
for the Committee on ) Public of money payments earned in production, te 
>. aa the S.S.R.C. Chicago: Public Administra- ty the final stage of the use to which income is | 
tion Service, Studies in Administration, 1945. pat. Of especial note are these: the moderate he 
XIII, 221 pp. $3.00. share (9.5%) of national income originating in 
This compact report on research in public agriculture as contrasted with the large share 
administration summarizes in 213 pages and contributed by the service industries (42. 4%); 
e index, amazing range of study. Part large share of service income from personal 
service (80%) and the small share of Property, 
a ministration of the S.S.R.C., 1934-1945, by its income (20%); the skewness and marked in- 
Chairman, William Anderson, and Part II deals equality of the personal distribution of income — | “a4 
1945, by John aus. There are eight chap- lation); the immense proportion of the flow o . ' 
ters in Part I, reporting on such subjects as: goods represented by consumers goods (93.2%) | , 2 
major research projects of the Committee, against new capital goods (6.8%); and finally 
capturing and recording administrative experi- importance of saving by the upper — 
7 om ences, case reports in public administration, groups (47% of all savings was done by the = ho 
 quneral planning and promotion of research, the g 0.5% of this group in 1935-36). In conc u on 
Committee's use of conferences, finances and _ sion regional and community differences in in- sur 
“if headquarters and staff, the services and influence come are examined and rural-urban differentials dem 
of the Committee on public administration, and — 4 the level of income are found most striking. sug 
. recommendations for a postwar research pro- In all the nine tables of this section give an ex- = 
a gram. Part II traces changes in the setting, cellent picture of the American ¢ economy in g 
1930-1944, and then considers the tasks of action. 193 
research “still before us.” This book is well ¥ Part IT is to long-term 4 
eee worth the study of all sociologists interested ‘components of national income as — a 0 g 
in the processes of social organization and in i the seven decades from the lat ec anges fact 
institutions. “most outstanding are the ‘relative decline in ‘istre 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
and the sharp aep in capital formation over over survey approach i is in analysis and dis- 
the last two decades. The study also shows . “cussion is amply supported by quantitative data. 
fall in the long-run rate of growth of national Involved statistical techniques are not used. Je 
income. Part III is on changes during business The lack of adequate housing for rural fami- 
cycles from 1900-1938. Here Professor Kuznets = Se is well known and well verified by successive - 
warns that useful as national income ots -— _Feports in the United States census. For the 


_ Moreover, it was estimated a officials of the 

‘nomic conditions. Meaningful the United States Department of Agriculture that 
insists, can not run merely in terms of the rod of the 4,000,000 farm homes below standard, 
must examine the conduct of the parts. only 1.15 million were located on farms 

_ The concluding section, Part IV, deals with could provide an adequate financial basis for — 
problems of the interpretation of national in- improvement or replacement, if credit facilities — 
“come data and with the author’s reflections on : were available. This left 2.35 million farms — 
‘the nature and significance of national income whose economic base was inadequate to provide ie 
Society, in Kuznets’ opinion, has housing needed 8). ‘Such a —- 


as a prime objective. yandatick for the farm is a place of business for 
"measurement of such success has been demanded 5 family and the need for a house is related to it. RS 
and the concept of national income has been Unless the farm can provide enough income for f 
furnished. But this yardstick involves concep- a family to live on, the house is not needed. 
tual problems that are colored by differences in Certainly subsidy grants for rural housing should 
social values. For this reason it is important not be made on farms too small or too poor to | 
that public enlightenment be spread in regard provide incomes for subsidy payments and fam- 
to the bene egy and limitations of national ily needs. Thus it is clear that a rural public 5 
income figures housing program is definitely related, even de- 
have 1 now become basic to ‘discussion of matters p pendent in some instances, on land use and farm = 
of public economic policy. management studies which would serve as guides 
Se A MoRGNER x4 in the selection of farms so that houses will not tJ 


with Howard G. ‘McClain, Uni- ‘been by government to help in meeting 
versity of Alabama Press, 1946, University, » housing needs among rural people. Among these — 
1946. 245 pages. $3.00. are credit facilities, the program of the 
New Farm Homes for Old is a survey of the of Subsistence Homesteads of the Department 
js development and present status of rural public of Interior of 1933, the rehabilitation program — 
housing. The data were obtained from four of the Relief Administration of 


more so in rural areas. Several have 


counties of the rural South. In addition to the and 1935, the activities of the Farm Security = 
i survey data, there is a discussion of the prob- Administration represented by Bankhead Jones 7 
~ lems and issues for the future which the study _ Farm Tenant Purchase Act of 1937, and a 
Suggests. Of the 237 pages, 62 pages are ap- manent and mobile _ camps for migratory farm — 
; pendices containing supplementary “tables, ex- _ laborers. All of these activities provided a back- 
__ cerpts from the United States Housing Act of ground for the development of a rural housing 
1937, methodological note, and interview program under the United States Housing 
——- the main body of the volume of 1937. This act declared it to be the — i 
geographical and historical backgrounds, human of the Federal Government to assist the several 


factors in rural housing, and matters of admin- states and their political subdivisions in remedy- : 


_ istration and public policy are considered. The — ing unsafe and insanitary housing in rural or 
_ report is probably the first study of rural public urban communities. When the act was passed i 
housing to be made in the United States. The were no local housing authori- 
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ties with power to operate in rural areas except guistics (eg., ‘Dorothy Lee, and 
certain municipal authorities which could operate the sociologies of politics and religion (eg. 
ey in territories within a few miles of the city Pareto, Sorel, Max Weber). A study « of Ca 

limits. Local interest, however, lead to the en-  sirer’s work makes it very plausible, though 
; ~ actment of appropriate legislation and eventually more by implication than explicitly, that all of 
65 county authorities had been established and these literatures have their common ground in 
by April, 1942, commitmewsts amounting to $17. -_ study of the origin of language | and myth. 
_ million had been made for rehousing 8,406 fam 
owners, tenants and rural wage earners. 286 units of those thinkers who have. predominantly been 
were completed before the War Production concerned with this study—Herder, Max Miiller, | 
& Board Conservation Order on April 9, 1942. and, above all, Hermann Usener (Gétternamen, 
_ However, a total of 515 units were finally com- 1896) _ Cassirer’ s central question is how man 
Za pleted. 385 of these were in the four counties “notices” that which only a later development 
surveyed. The counties were Darlington county, denotes by means of concepts. The answer is 
South Carolina; Thomas county, Georgia; Lee undifferentiated crisis experience which 
county, Mississippi; and Lonoke county, Ar- named; and the name is the thing. Hence “In 
Kansas. the beginning was the Word” (a formula found 
_ The survey showed that the | composition of in several cultures). And name-thing identifica- 
families in the rehousing project varied little tions—myths—are seen to be such only by later — 
a from that for all the rural families in the area, periods in which discursive and logical thought _ 
and that most of the heads of the families were has developed. 
in the economically productive age period, 35 To have made this plausible—much more ol 
} to 54, with only one-fifth being older. As a con- ie than can possibly be done in a compressed re- ] 
= sequence of the Public Housing Program over- * view—is Cassirer’s great merit. His plausible 
crowding was decreased and such improvements theory is of direct importance to cultural 


. 


as a sanitary water supply, sanitary toilets, and thropology: it suggests a formulation of the — 
m8 complete screening of the house were made. The Me: widely felt difficulties in understanding s 
= rehousing gave rise to some initiative and pride, — literate peoples. It challenges us to ask what 
up the house. Some types of contacts, for ex not only in popular “myths,” but also, e.g. 
ample, receiving visitors in the home, were in- sociology. It suggests a synthesis between lan 
creased. Thus the expectations of ‘improved guage-myth as here conceived and the literature 
_ housing were realized. On the administrative side on mythology as accumulated by anthropologists, 
experience pointed clearly to the recommenda- on one hand, and the theories of social ‘actions 
- that rural public housing programs be de- and “non-logical conduct,” on the other. For 
veloped through a single local agency in a county — Cassirer’s statements on the evolution of logical © 
or region. It would seem, so the authors judged, — thought, the reader must inspect his — 
- that the Department of ‘Agriculture through its of Symbolic Forms, especially Volume 3: the 
Agricultural Extension Service would be an present essay does not deal with this. But it sug- 7 
agency that could perform the necessary tasks — gests several problem- complexes and researches. | 
of integrating the activities of the various or- A sociology of language is needed to 
_ ganizations and specialists that are involved in “us with the tools necessary for an analysis al 
providing improved houses for farm people. ready indicated, viz., the analysis of present- day 
R. Western (and other) thought in terms of Cas- 
Michigan State College sirer’s theory. At the same time, mythical 
thought among nonliterate peoples must be local- 
a Language and Myth. By Ernst Casstrer. Trans- ized, for it is not all-pervasive even with them, 
_ lated by Susanne K. Lancer. New York and the popular conception of Comte’s “theological - 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1946. Fp. xi» + stage, ” Lévy-Bruhl, and Kelsen (Society and 
103. $2. 00. Nature) to the contrary. (2) What can psy- 
4 This ¢ essay, which anticipates Cassirer’s as yet chology, especially the concepts of of the cognitive, 
Wa untranslated Philosophie der symbolischen For- the affective, and the conative, contribute to 
men (1923-29), cross¢ + number of contem- (and learn from) Cassirer’s language analysis? 
porary scientific litera.uces, particularly those It is here that psycholinguistics, as well as 
symbolism (e.g., psychoanalysis an and, on the ether hand, semiotics, 


especially on the part of the housewife, in fixing | ees elements obtain in our own meee 
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foundations of individual cannot be free, it may not matter 
(4) Of special importance for the sociology a. much whether it is the family or the state = 
"knowledge is the question of the categories of him. 
thought, a question on which Cassirer’s oy HINMAN Homes 
we well throw ow unexpected light. of 


Yorks Hares City. By Rutu D. Tuck. New 


“Rural L Life ‘the Church, By Epcar York: Harcourt, Brace and ‘Company, 1946. 
LINDSTROM. Champaign, Illinois: The Gar- Pp. xx, 234. 00. 
ga Tard | Press, 1946, 4 205 pp. No price indicated. = 


Ruth Tuck’s book (the title of which is taken 7 
This book is a revision of The Church in from a phrase in Cooley’s Social Organization), a ry 
Rural Life, which was first published in 1939. is a study of persons of Mexican origin and _ 

‘It is intended mainly for rural church people. descent in a small California city. It treats their 
Its emphasis is upon practicality. It seems to ‘ accommodation to minority status in the light 2 
me an excellent book of its kind. But as I read of t their history, and in terms of the processes 
found myself troubled by two questions which of culture contact. Professor Tuck writes at 

I certainly do not raise with any invidious intent. times from the vantage point of sociologist and a 

. It is true that we in America, both rural and = at others from that of social worker or social y 
urban, have looked to the church “for the for- technologist. She says she did not intend to = 
mulation of ideals.’ ” But with what result? If write a scholarly monograph. On the contrary, — 

ideals were what men lived by, it seems rather I she made every effort to keep the book “free of 

obvious that we should long ago have abolished the ‘academic taint!’” In so doing she has writ- 
poverty and war. The answer may be that the ten a very readable and scholarly work, which, © 


ag 


factors which determine how we actually behave 
are something quite other than ideals, something .. 


that I, at least, prefer to call values, which have 


sociological analysis. 


apart from her estimable and heartfelt concern 


for this ethnic group, is is an excellent piece a 


‘their origin in the mores of our individualistic, There are today some three million p persons a 


‘unChristian culture, and that the churches are 
dragged along with all the rest of our institutions, — 
being what they have to be, because life is the — 


Mexican extraction in the United States, most 
of them in the Southwest. They were the object 


of much social scientific inquiry during the 


way it is. If we as a nation do succeed in devel- v 1920’s (Bogardus, Gamio, Galarza, Handman, — oe 
oping democratic, Christian mores and values, a McLean, Paul Taylor), of some social welfare a 
the churches will then have the chance to be _ and reform interest in the 1930’s (Robert Jones, 
really Christian, and our ideals and values will ka Menefee, Carey McWilliams, Panunzio), and of My 
be in harmony. political and employer concern early in 
Then there is the idea that the farm boy is the recent war period (Office of the —— P 
more likely than others to “know how to work. a War Manpower Commission, local Good ao 


man who has the ability and the incentive will have been largely neglected by national organiza-- 

work, Factory owners during the war, it is said, tions doing extensive work to improve the con-— 
“preferred “the help of youth from farms to that dition of ethnic minorities. Perhaps Professor — ani i 
_ of city youth because the farm youth had learned _ Tuck's book will serve to renew interest in this a 


| 
sts, | 


_ the meaning of work.” I am wondering if a part important segment of the American population. _ 
of the preference may not have been due to the It can thus arouse interest in a most ~~ i 
. “fact that the boy from the farm is less likely socio-psychological element in matters affecting — 
to have a mind of his own because on the farm western hemispheric unity. 
nd i the family is dominant over the individual, than The first quarter of the book traces the growth 
is the hic who has developed under more from its origins as a mission 


will be facilitated the fact that s, and the permanent other 
ocumbers of our farm population are at the pres- American land-seekers. Some intermarriage 
ent time to the personal freedom that is curred wih “Old Spanish. 
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fro 


of the Incan society and its pared 


genes in their germ plasms. eccuill had little to the society of More’s Utopia. Morgan knits — § 

contact with the flood of “new” European im- the two together with c compelling evidence such — . 

—— But when mestizo Mexican nationals — as quotations in More’s Utopia which are similar . 

_ flocked into its valley after 1910 to man the almost word for word with statements made in d 

- Santa Fe tracks and work the expanding fruit original source materials describing the social as 

_ crops, they came quickly to be regarded by _ organization of the Incas of Peru. Furthermore § 

_ Anglo-Americans asa “problem group,” a people these quotations refer to fundamental features _ 

another race,” and, above all, as both More’s Utopia and the Inca society. 

to assimilation.” In the Part II, Morgan surveys and analyzes 

Ps Professor Tuck is careful to point out that the the role played by Utopian ideas as catalytic 7 Fe 

of the immigrant’s adjustment agents in the evolutionary process of our social 

Ste the change his culture undergoes is made doubly _ organizations. 

difficult by lack of data on a representative, s ‘Just as the Utopian structures arise in n whole |= 

Spanish-speaking, mestizo community in Mex- or in part from the actual past experiences of = 

bah central plateau, the area from which the men, so do those Utopian ideals, or fragments of in 


bulk of immigrants have the latter, play a significant part in the shaping 
‘The remaining three-fourths of the book pro- of later social organizations. 


iw ceeds: with an analysis of the factors making —_ Morgan has written an interesting and at times @ = 

and the processes in, assimilation and ac- penetrating discussion n of the Utopian concept. 

culturation, and the situations determining Sociologists will find it excellent, both as a ‘ &§ 
4 SS tus position. This analysis is accomplished by ‘source book and as a stimulating study of the # ry 
the ‘utilization of the “ideal-typical” device of played by Utopian ideas in the dynamics of 
Juan Pérez and his family, combined with a social interaction. 
skillful integration of observations, interview PERE: D. ALINSKY 
materials, and quantitative data. Various aspects Industrial Areas Foundation ee 


We 
of the immigrant’ s adjustment are explored, and Chicago, 


are examined. Finally Professor Tuck develops a A Social Interpretation of South Carolina. By 5 
clear-cut refutation of the adequacy of “time” University of South 


“education” as instruments mi- Carolina Press. Columbia, South Carolina, 


This volume will probably not greatly interest 
those who reside outside of South Carolina, ex- | 
cept those people who are interested in segments 
Nowhere Was Somewhere. By E. of the South. For those who ) really want to see 
¥ Gan. The University of North Carolina Press, what South Carolina is like, there is n o better &§ - 
paola North Carolina. . 1946. Pp - 3-234- reference. It is not South Carolina at its worst, pn 

Present chaos coupled with an almost paralyz-— or South Carolina at its best, but South Carolina 

ing fear of the atomic future has created a deep as it seems to be by an honest and capable rte 
yearning for security, stability, as well as an student, who throughout his entire life time ps 


_ interest in the extreme form of sag on or the has devoted his energies to studying South Caro : 
a fantasy of the Utopia. = = lina and participating actively and constructively 
Morgan has been engaged for some time in South Carolina affairs. 


% in making detailed studies of the concept of ee The organization of the book is simple. There § 
i Utopia. His findings all point to the fact that are. four chapters under Conditioning Factors, 


social 


wo 
“Utopias are not solely the creations of men’s and it is doubtful if any state in the Union is 
fancies. They are records of actual human ex- +. the product of conditioning factors than mae 
periences. Many utopian schemes can be traced South 


, — into the distant past until they blend with — The second part deals with the People and 
: Se _ the utopian visions of the Hebrew prophets or _ Their Characteristics, with particular attention 

3 into legends of the Golden Age.” te rural characteristics. One does not find much 
‘Sale ie, In support of this thesis the argument is of the “charm of Charleston” in this section. It 


presented that the basic features of More’ hisses _ life today rather than country 


mestizos, so that today some descendants of q 
a 
| 
at 
af 
4 
— : 
effor 
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REVIEWS" 


ine once existed Malay Fishermen, Their Peasant Economy. By 
in South Carolina, as nowhere else. And, it is En. RayMOND FirTH. International Library of 
true that South Carolina once had quite a bit | Sociology and Social Reconstruction, Kegan 
of the plantation way of life, especially in the 


gov 


| gh economic analysis 

sd i the Mentally Ill and the Feeble Minded. This of a peasant culture yet to appear. (By “peas- = 
chapter does not make very pleasant reading for ant” Professor Firth seems to mean a mixture ee 

_ South Carolinians, It appears that poverty is of primitive and European culture.) This study ; 


is much more frankly economic in nature than — 


_ order.” Poverty is not a South Carolina monop- — culture or cultural processes. Even the economic _ 
oly, but Dr. Williams is not here concerned with — organization of the family and the magical rituals - 
the problems of other states. He presents the of fishing receive scant attention. With the field 
conditions existing in South Carolina and  o inquiry narrowed specifically to the economics _ 
efforts now being made by the state to cope ae of fishing in one Malay area, Professor Firth has — 
the problems of poverty, offenders, and the admirably demonstrated that an anthropologist 
mentally ill. The state is not unmindful of the can uncover a great complex of cultural factors 
conditions that exist and is making a reasonable which make the economics 
effort to effect improvements. Throughout the 
book Dr. Williams credits the state with a new 
social conscience. One feels that South Carolina — 


| 
| 


Carolina begins with a population analysis on the basis 


he 
4 
eastern part of the state. South Carolina has 1946. Pp. 354. 258. (Cloth) 
oq 5 not yet fully recovered from the aftermath of This work of Professor Firth, of the Univer- 
 —__ this largely wrecked plantation economy. =——_—_sity of London, is evidence that the academic 
r The third section deals with major social in- trend which has produced the new field of an- 
stitutions, such as the 
schools, agriculture, and 
ol tion more than any othe _ 
cal training of Dr. Willia 
in this chapter would be true Ul Ule aucdud ed WILD. € udy 
rv ; southern states, particularly what is known as_ tended to demonstrate four main points: (1) cca be 
_ the Deep South. Dr. Williams is not any too more attention to the native, tropical fishing in- ia 
pleased with the facts relating to the social dustry is needed; (2) the study of peasant econ 
institutions of South Carolina and does not mind mies, as distinct from technology, requires more 
4 saying so. He does not take pleas 
0" ZB sing these facts, but he sees no 
ng presenting them because it is his 
structive policies will come only | 
mes known by the people. This has 
long thesis. He has presented ‘ 
oa BB] in her true light to hundreds of st > 
t doubtedly much of the social thou 
Tent in that state can be traced 
fourth section deals wit 
| the outstanding sociai evil of the 
ie fm curse of its victims and the pare 
“Poverty is spawned by vice, SICKNe _ Maori, The inquiry focuses very explicitly on 
q mm 2nd other corporate afflictions and in turn pro- the Malay fishing economy to the exclusion of =—l(<é‘ir 
ite 7 vides most of the miseries that harass the social _ intensive in uirv into the other aspects o h b a = t 
| 
etter 
orst, 
able 
time 
ively 
ad 
‘here 
oar would do better by herself if she had the means. trates on one location. The area of intensive re-_ in — 
shen The state has made considerable industrial prog- search was the Perupok beach and community 
a ress during the last few years. There is 4 con- in the state of Kelantan on the east coast of the os § 
‘oat siderable amount of social awakening in the state Malay States. Large-scale fishing here is less —-) 
an and the state is gradually becoming a better ¥ i 
the state 1s gradually becoming a better than a century old, which probably explains the 
place in which to live. | 
much 4 ; 
yn. It 
antry 
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sex ex and “economic stage. These stages, ‘which not even seem to conform to the basic p principles 

eS 5 are roughly age- groups, consist of categories of of economics. This chapter on marketing organ- : 

Pt economic participation. The subsequent break- ization abundantly illustrates the fact that eco. 

_ down of primary occupations is cross-referenced i nomic principles are meaningful only in terms ime 

- — the economic stages. Of the total 4or of the values and socio-economic organization — 4 

economically active males, three-quarters are of the culture considered. In an apparently 

fishermen. Of the non-fishermen, 40 are middle- freely competitive bidding situation, local sellers 

men in the fish trade. Only 2 men engage pri- and bidders will cooperate in putting on an act ‘s 

_ marily in agriculture and one of these is some-— to make prices appear high until an outside vi 
times a fisherman. dealer is discouraged and goes away. Even 

Ww 

‘The relation between primary and secondary — a price is agreed upon and the catch sold, with 4 


occupations is charted in detail. A fifth of the the usual deferment of payment, the dealer may -s 
_ fishermen engage also in other economic activi- later pay a lower, “cut” price if he has lost 
_ ties: 20 of them as rice planters and 10 as fish money on the deal due to low prices at the in- 


few who consider themselves pri- land markets. The friendly relations between fish 
marily dealers also fish on occasion. The recog: "seller and wholesale buyer are cordial beyond 
a nition of this interlocking ‘exchange of function anything known in our society. Their roles les are a 
eT 14 between fisherman and middleman is basic to obviously interdependent to all parties concerned - pe. 
= the understanding of the marketing ice ae the possibility always exists that one may pe 
discussed later. Fe assume the role of the other. Under these cir- 
Kelantan fishing is primarily a group, not an cumstances free competition is limited by recog: 
individual, undertaking. The groups are formed nized common interests. i 
_ around a net which is handled by five or six In conclusion, Professor Firth makes some 5 : 
ez boats, each with a crew of from five to seven _ Suggestions concerning the basic problem of rais- & 
men. Each boat has a captain and each net an ing the native’s income. He suggests the intro- es 

ee expert who guides the whole fishing operation. — “duction of more efficient boats and gear, fisheries “all 
= ae The net also has a regular carrier boat, the esearch, refrigeration plants, capital loans, q fe - 
te captain of which takes the catch to shore and fish processing plants. Such social change, he . é 
= selis it to dealers on the beachh Seely feels, could be effected through general and tech- — eos 

Commenting upon relations between expert nical education through the schools, ‘travelling 
ra and crew, Firth says, “Their mutual relations 4 cinemas, broadcasting vans, and demonstrations. | ‘ 7 
are governed not by any set formula of right and These suggestions are surprising in that they bo 
- duties, but by a number of practical assumptions — “seem so far removed from the detail of his in- ae 
what is reasonable in the circumstances vestigation. It suggests that such studies as his 
of their work.” But in the next paragraph he are most useful in the development of the a 
Die states that these assumptions include “broad details of an administrative program and theie inde 
on the responsibility of the expert application tothe local situation, 
_ for the safety of the equipment, on his setting © The problem which ‘motivated the 1 research pan 

a large proportion of the proceeds of the was really cultural change—to be induced by abl 
catch to ) meet the cost and depreciation of his administrators. But on the essential questions of ship 
capital . . . on a provision for them each day the natives’ possible reaction to such change, the _ lana 
a SA of some fish for home consumption . . .” (pp. author made little inquiry. In the discussion of a sys 
a es 104-5). These contradictory statements are men- how to help the native, he falls: back on such HM ince, 
tioned as illustration of the degree to which Pro- statements as “if he can be “convinced “of the 
ine fessor Firth has departed from the use of struc- utility of powered craft” (p. 301). His most 7 re 


o 4 oe tural synthesis in his description of the culture. teeta suggestion is that the fishermen “be taken 
a=. Probably the most outstanding section of the into consultation at an early stage” (p. 305). B® Chenc 
p book is that which deals with the transactions - Professor Firth has demonstrated that peasant 4 : 

ok which take place at the shore when a catch ~ economics can be described _ without detailed — 
arrives. The cultural patterns involved in bid- reference to the rest of the peasant culture. 
ding for the catch and arriving at a price are _ Just how this unquestionably valuable material 
very lucidly described and illustrated with ver- is to be put to practical use remains one of the 
batim accounts of the haggling. Without a com- problems of the infant field of applied anthro- 
plete knowledge of the procedure, the transac- pology. Horace 

tion would not only be meaningless but would University of Michigan pee ee ae 
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The principal instigations to interpersonal hos- 


1943. Pp. xxii d 
American price, $8.0. ing to no | ays prone 
The field work for this ethnography of an to violence when the unfaithfulness of a wife is _ 
aboriginal Indian population living in the jungle discovered. An alternative solution lies in the 
“of Hyderabad State was conducted from Jan- — placing the case before a council of elders. The 
-uary to June, 1940. The author visited severa G accused provides food for the assembly which i. 
villages in the company of his wife. ceo may fix compensation for a complainant. The “8 
were aided by an interpreter. == ++—_ main function of the council, however, consists _ 
In its configurational aspect Chenchu culture a fait the 
carried by populations who mainly survive individualism of the Chenchu personality there-— 


through hunting and gathering. This — fore finds support in the juridical procedure. 
is immediately apparent upon examining the 


It is also interesting to note that before adrink- —=— 


tribe’s social structure. Although there exists a ing party men sometimes pray that violence will __ 
degree of tribal identification, the cohesion of 90 be promoted under the influence of liquor. a 
local groups remains unachieved through tribal The maintenance of deferent attitudes in 
organization. Even the local groups, although interpersonal relations among the jungle Chen- — 
nominally organized under a headman (padda- chu is in striking contrast to the relatively high 
manchi), are held together mainly through ties  acteace of crimes of violence among the more = 
oi blood relationship. Headmanship confers no acculturated Chenchu of Madras Presidency. — o: 
prestige other than what the paddamanchi can _ From his brief acquaintance with the latter, the 
acquire by virtue of his personal character and author is scarcely in a position adequately to 
dominance. In at least one case (revealed in the account for this difference and merely he at ‘ 


all too brief “life stories”) a pretentious head- “that the process of gathering the Chenchus into 
man is clearly unpopular in his group. The func- large settlements has undermined their own 
tions of headmanship are also slight. Since most — social organization and no system has yet been > 


local groups consist primarily of blood kin as- evolved to replace the old order.” He adds that 
sociated with a few affinal relatives, it would among the jungle people aggression may be ~ 
appear that the paddamanchi is little more than avoided by dissenters joining a new local group 
the head of an extended family. Within the local | whereas the acculturated Chenchu are forbidden et 
group, whose membership is fluid, there exists t to leave their villages. It is likely that the strict e P, 
no developed system of rights and obligations. © supervision and authoritarian direction exercised > * 
In other words, each family retains considerable _ by Madras government agents may also be re- oy - 
independence and constitutes the primary eco- sponsible for creating anxiety which becomes ,, "# 
nomic unit. Yet between families mutual help- expressed in interpersonal aggression. = _— 
fulness in time of crisis is maintained; presum- y Unfortunately the material on socialization is ng 
ably such reciprocity is founded on ties of kin- too slight to permit its use for deducing what — ae 
ship. Although marital residence is equally patri- 2 aspects of the parent-child relationship contrib- _ . 
local and matrilocal, individuals identify with ute to the individualistic, deferent adult per- _ 
ne exogamous units. ‘The clans, three ect e er. At 
owever, show no formal organization nor do _ age, after an infancy rich in gratifications, t a 
the members engage in economic co-operation. I mother ceases to take the child into the forest 
__It is apparent that the social structure of the when she goes off collecting roots and fruits but ri 
Chenchu is characterized by considerable atom- _ leaves it with older children in the deserted vil- _ oe 
ism, individualism or, as the author loosely _ lage. The experience is apparently keenly frus- — 
says, “democracy.” Yet this atomistic quality is trating, children often manifesting temper tan- ie 
not associated with any pronounced quality of trums at this age. It has been pointed out that in ra 


in-group aggression, the society therefore com- most societies when a child is able to achieve in- _ 


paring with other atomistic but deferent groups dependent mobility the early indulgence of par- 
like the Northern Athapaskan Kaska and Slave ents is apt to fall off. It becomes important then — 


and the Fuegian Ona, rather than with non- to note if this relative curtailment of affection _ 
deferent societies like the Kaingang and Ojibwa. and attention is handled in 


les | The Chench 4 
an- | _ CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF. Lon- tility among Chenchu arise from adultery and ee. i 
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a become a a traumatic experience (as it is, for - j active with the Factors of Community and Cul- 


among the Balinese). Among the Chen- ture.” These chapters consist in life histories, 
chu this seems to be the case. With the available largely without interpretation and unchecked 
_ data, however, we can only hypothecate that this against clinical findings. It seems to be so im- c 
frustration, coming on the heels of early gratifi- portant that the life history of delinquents be — 
ae cation which endows the personality with an ~ balanced against a) what they believe to be true p 
adequate sense of mastery, is responsible for the and is true, b) what they believe to be true but 4 

_ child adopting an attitude of individualistic self-_ - fantasy, c) falsification whether defensive or — ti 
reliance that persists in the adult personality. . _ otherwise. In one of the above histories it is A 

It is necessary to point out that Fiirer- seemingly impossible to get even the true age O! 

_ Haimendorf’ s book is not organized around the of the informant as he goes through a penal ex- ; 
problems discussed above. The author concen- perience. The life histories are edited, in style, st 
trates his interpretative efforts much more on at least—for no explanation i is given of how the - 
the oldest “strata” of the culture and delinquents learned to write so well. 
relating these traits to other cultures in India, § The chapter (II) which deals with statistics ty 
dike the Vedda. Fortunately these efforts do - is interesting in that the authors find that a A 

- obs. sure the data, which are lucidly presented and control group of college students have indulged - 
noderately well fortified with case material. The — a. but have not been arrested for, a qualitative ‘ 

- ‘student of applied social science will be inter- — but not quantitative group of offenses at some |, 4 

~ ested in the last chapter where the author makes time during their lives, : po 

_ several well thought out recommendations for It may be, and probably i is, true that the com- * 

4 _ mitigating the effects of culture contact on the ? ‘munity of Fort Worth needs the recommenda- gi 
= Chenchu, In an appendix the me tions made in the last chapter. It is somewhat 9 cey 
Dare of these recommendations is revealed in startling to assume, as one must from this book, [i an 

)- a text of a government order. The author as_ that Fort Worth has no organized scheme for tes 

well as the government are to be handling delinquents, for even small cities in the 
for their efforts in this direction. | north have progressed past the need for a 
: -Joun J. HoNIGMANN Be munity council which is here stressed. 

‘State College of Washington While no great new principles of delinqueny 
cause or control are embodied in this work, still al 

Youth in Trouble: Studies in Delinquency and ; it is interesting particularly for the layman and ~ ~ 

Despair. By Austin L. Porterrietp. The Leo the untrained worker with delinquents to get “cial 
Potishman Foundation Publications in the So- point of view-—the serious sociologist must con- anise 

cial Sciences. Fort Worth, 1946. 2, tinue to gain his most useful data from standard 

with bibliography and index. texts which are freely referred to by Porterfield, 

This small volume summarizes some studies 3 and from the technical | literature. 

made i in the Fort Worth Juvenile Court and,in SELLING ‘ing 

part, previously published elsewhere. Its brevity Detroit, ep 

_ makes the book somewhat hard to evaluate for ‘teh 
it is more than a detailing and discussion of Ow Enemy, the ‘State. y Jay Nock. pub 
search in juvenile delinquency, in fact the actual Caldwell, Idaho: ‘The | Printers, Lid, ‘rele 
reporting of the author’s research takes but a 1946. ‘Pp. 209. $2. _ rat 
few pages. It is, in fact, an attempt to note the This "posthumous work is a new y pelatiog, not ‘tare 

‘ho & frequent causes of delinquency as Porter- a revised edition, of a volume originally pub- | ‘mat 
ey. -fieid sees them and, in a last chapter, to suggest lished in 1935. It sets forth a political philosophy orig 
Peohg, _@ preventive policy for communities in general — at the extreme right of the ideological spectrum, 7 espe 


based c on what he has read and what Fort Worth though it lends no support to the anti-govern- -_ 
needs. (In doing this chapter he was ‘mentalism of, for example, conservative business 


a by C. Stanley Clifton.) About half of the book m ‘men. Rather, it is in line with the teachings of Ys 
‘a _ is taken up with chapters III, IV, and V - such political thinkers as Herbert Spencer and, ME Deli 
ie. - a titled: “Despair: An Outcome of the Struggle in less degree, Paine, Jefferson, and Henry wa 
= for Status and Belongingness after Bad Place- George. 
ment,” “Aggression: An Outcome of Social Re- The argument revolves around certain key Pr 
jection and Imprisonment,” and “Isolation and conceptions. First, two general means of satisfy- | Th 

Dissociation: Paychogenic_ Factors are Inter- ing human needs or desires are distinguished— - 


= 
. 
= 
> 4 


Cul : ‘the economic and the political. The aid mM Girls in Court will not give aid or a 
ries, consists of the production and exchange of — _ those of the social work persuasion who have — 
cked wealth; the political, of the appropriation by one perhaps tended to assume that progress in ju- & = 
im- class of wealth produced by another class. jurisdiction consists automatically in the 
s be Second, the state is the organization of the extension upwards of social and judicial tech- a 
true political means. Historically, it originated incon- niques that have in recent years become stand- ; a 
> but quest and confiscation and throughout its — ard practice in many children’s courts. To such a 
fe OF tion has remained purely exploitative i in nature. people prevention and rehabilitation are cast in © ia 
it is An essential basis of the state is expropriation the role of twin Red Riding Hoods who must be 7 
age people rescued from the Big Bad Wolf of legal red 
I ex- Next, a sharp distinction is drawn between tape. To them Dr. Tappan will appear as a 7 
tyle, ‘state and government. The latter is based on formalistic stickler for “due process of law” and 7 
v the natural rights of the individual and has as its opposed to flexibility in the exercise of vd 7 
eo | sole function the guarantee, through negative — discretion for the promotion of social welfare. 7 7 
istics intervention, of individual freedom and security. dat us hasten to say that this is not a “re jl 7 
at a As Nock conceives them, state and government former’s” book though it is of interest to ae a 
ilged are mutually exclusive; they cannot co-exist in = workers and sociologists. It is pitched in a 7 
ative mixed form in the same political system. -—a low key. It confines itself to the matter-of- a ' 
— § Finally, state power and what he calls social ‘ analysis of the disposition of 150 cases that were : 
fe power are radically different from and irreconcil- % adjudicated in each of the years 1938 and 1942. _ 7 
— ably opposed to each other. No definition is For this reason Dr. Tappan’s informed obser- 
enda- given, but the context indicates a negative con- — vations on the anomalies of legal and social 
what cept of social power as simply non-political, or ; procedure are the more telling. Yet, thoughtful 
00K, Bs onon- state, power. It diminishes as state power and realistic court workers should welcome this _ 
> for increases, and vice versa. Collectivists of every book as both challenging and constructive. be. 
n the school favor complete absorption of social power ‘The situation that he reveals as existing in | - 
— by th the state; genuine individualists would do the Court for Wayward Minors is in many ways" Bes 
away y altogether with the state. a disquieting one. Girls from sixteen to twenty- 
ency In support of his general thesis Nock offers , one who are found “willfully disobedient to the — a 
, still a historical study of the state, with emphasis : —_—: and lawful commands of parents” — 
and Ton its development in the United States, espe- < - . and are . . . “morally depraved or in danger 
tits cially during the colonial and revolutionary : of becoming morally depraved” may be adjudged — 
—_ periods, including formation of the Federal Con- as “wayward minors.” However, this vague legal 
dard stitution. Attention is centered exclusively on definition leaves open the type or types of be- — 
anal the exploitation of class by “class through the _ havior over which the court may properly take _ 
mechanism of the state. Positive services mak- jurisdiction. Some socially-minded people have 
snl ing up the “social service state” are ignored, welcomed this vagueness as affording wide op- 
a depreciated, or derided. The author has no place "portunities for preventive work before a. 
nay in his system, for instance, for public education, 2 offenses have been committed. To legal-minded ke 7 
Lid. public health services, public unemployment people on the other hand, there are definite © 


oo _ relief, even for publicly constructed highways. ig hazards in throwing upon the Court what Dr. | 
t Yet, for all the extreme and unsociological na- Tappan has called “a legalizing function of a 


not E ture of this ; work, it merits consideration by the moralizing character.” Sociologists too, may well 
mature student. The author was an able be interested in this problem by reason of the 
ophy ™ original thinker, and the historical material fact that the Court itself in exercising its moral- 


rum, especially will repay close study. iaing function, is acting as the mouthpiece of 


SzBA ELpripce society as far as the mores are 


ines niver sity of K | Kansas concerned at the time when the sex mores them- 
selves are in a state of transition. What consti- 
and, § Dduquams Girls in Court, A Study of the Way- tutes the sexual misbehavior in a legal sense, a a 


fenry ™ ward Minor Court of New York. By Paul W. of the non- -prostitute of sixteen, eighteen or 
Tappan. New York: Columbia University twenty? In an urban society like New York, 
_kkey Press, 1947. Pp. xvi—230. $3.00 fornication is no legal crime, and where 
isfy: This study of New York City’s Court art for Way- sexual experimentation by adolescents from 

ward Minors is written by one who has ie “good families” is a matter of common knowl-— 


Z tt trained in both sociology and law. ae Mot but rarely of Court concern, one asks, wit 
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Dr. Tappan, “by what justification does the author has not written the book that he himself — 

court specialize in penalties for the non-prosti- might have wished to have been written. ==> 

tutional . . . sex behavior of girls from sixteen K. NotrincHam 


to twenty-one?” In practical effect the result Queens College 
jndividuals among the sexually active who are pa a New gti 
so inept in their expression as to be ‘trapped’ Bannon. Syracuse ib 
by parent, police or nature.” A clearer definition 8 N, dicat 1948. lis 
_ furnish adolescent girls with needed legal pro- = “3S 1S @ study of the causal factors and pat- pe 
tection. Benevolence of intention does not neces- of intermarriage in Derby, Connecticut, 
_ sarily preclude arbitrariness of decision. It need - town of ten thousand people, with 71 Negroes, — 
cause no surprise that the three judges sitting - Chinese, and 32 white immigrant groups, and 
in this court, representing three different re- \ with six Protestant churches, two Roman Catho- 7 
ligious faiths, are accustomed to adjudicate ado- lic and one synagogue. ‘ Intermarriage” occurs 
escent girls as wayward minors on widely diver- — when bride and ergs differ in racial, ethnic or fj | 
This reviewer is inclined to agree with Dr. they be alike in all three respects. Data were 
_ Tappan on the fallacy of founding court pro- secured from the Census, town records, inter- ‘a 
7 cedure on ideals of social welfare which the views and correspondence. Since there were no 5 
s _ racial intermarriages in the years studied, 1929- oh 


court does not have the power to implement. 


 Tappan’s study shows beyond a peradventure 30 and 1940, the work is actually a study of the re 


that as things are at present court treatment operation of in 
funds are insufficient, (2) its probation and psy- One may divide the contents of this volume 
ye. chiatric personnel are inadequate in both number "to two parts: one, the Derby material and se 
= and training, (3) its possibilities for treatment _ treatment, the other, the survey of the literature JR 7), 
a are so restricted by statute that many girls who ™ this field. He will then find that the first part, , 
adjudicated as wayward minors are com- the Derby material, is nearly worthless, while 

on indeterminate sentences to institutions _ the survey makes the book a sort of 
which actually militate against their prospects all related studies. tior 
for reformation. His suggestion that there should - There were 121 inmarriages in 1929-30 coll ee 
be a more specific legal definition of offenses 117 in 1940; the intermarriages numbered 54 

and a greater use of referrals to non-court agen- and 41, and throughout the analysis those of | b> 
cies in less serious cases, seems warranted by 1929-30 are separated from those of 1940. | oa 


Eos further suggestions, however, that this court — 67 per cent of the inter’ occurred among the 
abandon informal procedures and revert to older _ Italians, Poles, Irish and British; for most of 


= seems at least open to question. treated in scores of formalized tables as 
. oo Dr. Tappan’s book is of interest to the stu- 


dent of institutional growth. The study of “court f. fore ne A 


Thus the author 


made more explicit some of the sociological as . 
well as the jegal implications of his material logical research in presenting his findings in 
"But it is a captious critic who complains that an Sores of tables. Much of this is nothing but « 
See sort of reductio ad absurdum of the statistical 


pan, Paul, of. cit., p. 35. 


—_ 
? 
— 
| 
ar ‘is te 
-* sale 
_ forms of legal process including counsel and er ues tie Nur tS 
7 —_witnesses and fo examination of evidence none to four. Nevertheless, these small numbers “Dig 
¥ 
ways” and the observation of legal norms and 1944 
~ “4 ies their relation to actual behavior problems is > married a non-Dane. Hence Danish marriages and 
——tich and all-too-little cultivated field. We should Were 100 per cent “inter’’ in 1940; and ser is anal 
a ; ; a be grateful to Dr. Tappan for breaking new carried on into a comparative table showing what dout 
ground here. In spite of the author’s sociological ven of Danish marriages In other whil 
- ; ig Ta training there were times when it seemed to this i were “inter.” In addition there are many tables for i 
reviewer that the law was his father, and so- ranking of the different ethnic and cept: 
- 7 4 ciology but Lis stepfather. His book would have _ groups by relative frequency of their choices o! me cial | 
a a= been still more satisfying to sociologists had he ™ates from other categories. Pe 7 that 
— turbe 


Samples of the generalizations reached are: and their religio-cultural proximity to one an- 


ae | “the rate of the incidence of ethnic intermar- other.” (249) One certainly cannot accuse the 

riage in general varies considerably in time and author of temerity. 

Fa - place” (126); “the larger the size of the religious There is a valuable chapter of 74 pages, So- | 

group, the higher it rated in frequency of selec- -ciological Factors in Intermarriage,” 
ew 


tion by other groups and the greater was the Fe! _ together the observations and findings of other 


946. ligious intermarriage, as in the case of ethnic H. 
intermarriage, is probably determined in large University of im af 
Pat- part by the groups available, their numerical size 
atho- Thinking It Over. THomas F. Wooptock. Pub- Anti-Semitism, a a Social Disease. ERNST Snag. < 
lished by McMullen, New York, 1947. xiv- (editor), M.D. International Universities 
292. $3.00. Edited and with an introduction Press, 1946. $2.50. 
were by J Edward | Tobin. The authors of this rom the 
A ‘collection of st some 70-odd short essays and “premise “anti-Semitism cannot be under- 
e no _ comments by the late columnist of the W all _ stood merely through an _ understanding of the 
-929- Street Journal on the outstanding books on eco- | _ anti-Semitic individual . . . beyond this, it is a = 
F the _ nomics and political theory which appeared from + social problem involving political groups, classes, ae 
es in about 1930 to 1945. Interesting revelations of and nations. Because of these sociological im- 
os workings of a thoughtful conservative’s plications, we felt the needs for the collaboration 
lume mind during a period of unusual siiacroa’ of sociologists and research psychologists who a 
dits change, ay accepted the basic psychoanalytic concepts.” 
ature The studies are well worth reading but needa 
_ ‘The pre Value of a Men. Dublin & n & Lotka, back d of h | mated h 
part, ” Rew. ed. Ronald Press, ‘New a es ackground of psychoana ytic knowledge by the 
while reader. The studies by Sanford and Frebel- 
This revision of the 1930 edition contains the ‘Brunswick, and by Adorno are valuable com 
ie same valuable material as the original. In addi- _ tributions to the “understanding of the anti- 
sal tion recomputation of tables has been effected Semitic pe personality. The section by Horkheimer 
d 54 so as to take account of changes in interest rates, _ is a good brief sociological frame of reference 3 
e of mortality and life expectancy, average income by ‘into which the entire volume tries to fit with | 
940. age and sex, effect of social security. Court de- varying success. The care with which the re- - 
and cisions req arding payment for injury and acci- - Search was done, as reported in this volume, is PA ae 
, the dent have also been included. The price however jn notable contrast to the hysterical tone 7. ve 
t of smaller other works on the same area, 
Diagnosis of Anti- Semitism. Gustave IcHHEI Annual of Jewish Social Science. Vol. I. 
S as SER, Beacon House, 1946. Sociometry Mono- _ _ New York: Yiddish Scientific Institute. 1946. an , 
d to graphs No. 8. ‘selected materials in this volume. repre- 
ol 4 reprint from Sociometry (Vol. 7, number 4, sent a sampling of the kind of work the Yiddish 
who 1944) these two essays present an interesting — Scientific Institute has been engaged in since 
lages and centroversial frame of reference for the its founding in Vilna, Poland, in 1925. The arti- | 
ortet analysis of anti-semitism. The first essay will un- “cles by Dr. Nathan Goldberg, ‘Jacob Lestchinsky, aor, 
what doubtedly raise more problems than it solves; and Meyer Greenberg, to name only three, will 
udies while the second essay, though based on the frst be of interest to sociologists and social psy- 
ables _ for its orientation, presents an analysis more ace -chologists. The value of this volume » is greater 
pious ceptable to the majority of sociologists and so- for its information and data than for its analy- = 
es of cial psychologists. The focus of these articles is sis. It is to be hoped that more of the Yivo a 
ithor = that “antisemitism is rather a ‘usual’ reaction publications will be produced in English to | 
an an unusual situation.” Small for dis- closer relationships between this 
— -turbed | nos of minorities is is found in these search organization and other interested deal 7 
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